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Theory and Practice of the Later Ming Painters 
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THE T£EAi>iTioNAL metliod ofdividing the history 
of Chuicic art in accordance \vith die dynasric 
periods may at times appear somewhat schoiastic or 
misleading to critical students of the problems 
involved, because there is seldom, if ever, a direct 
or exact correspondence betiA'een the rise and fall of 
the dyttastics and the upward and downward move¬ 
ments “ i-e, progress and decline - of artistic creation 
during die same dme. Yet the dynastic nanics arc 
commonly used in both cases, which easily gives 
cause for the conclusion that dicrc is a correspond¬ 
ence between the polldcal and the artistic develop¬ 
ment apart ftoro their coiiiemporancou.snc5S. 

Such conclusions are in some inscances justified 
by die course of the historical cvems and tlic kind or 
quality of the artistic productions, fane it is by no 
means a general rule; it is rather cxccptioftal lo find 
the same succession of progress and decline in the 
artistic activities a$ in the ups and downs of the 
fortunes of die respective dynasties. The inward and 
outward evcniSi (if we may call them so) do not 
very often follow the same thy dim; die time 
periods of their rising and falling movements arc 
different; spiritual achievemeuB usually require 
longer preparation than political conquests or 
defeats. 

In our presentation of the development of paint¬ 
ing in the Ming period we have had occation to 
observe how some of the powerful early rulers 
made special ettbrts to stimulate artistic activities, 
and painting in particular^ as means for mhancing 
the glory and grandeur of their new dynasty. The 
best painters from every part of the country were 


invited to the capital and entmsred with imperial 
orders. The production that ensued was very rich 
and some of it was of good quality^ because most of 
the artists drawn into the service of the com were 
highly trained professionals, but even when doing 
rbeir best few of them expre^ed any new ideas or 
opened up new roads for the art of painting. Their 
main endeavours were directed towards re-asserting 
traditional, not to say classic, ideals of yore, which 
in times of national glory had formed the esscntLals 
of official painting. 

This official renaissance, if we may so call it, won 
the support of a number of prominent painters who, 
as previously cold, formed a group or current that 
became known as the Che school. The Limits of this 
are difficult to fix, because it included many local 
and individual variations^ ycx the above-noted 
historical orientation is evident in all thetir works 
and also in the rather sweeping decorative designs, 
often rendered somewhat superficially but with im¬ 
pressive technical dcxtcricy* 

The artistic merits and defects of tills kind of 
painting need not be further discussed at this place; 
it is mentioned here mainly because of its affiliations 
with the dynastic and political ambitions of the 
Ming rulers; it seemed to answer in particular to 
their aesthetic needs and outlook and may as such be 
reniemhcred as a typical manifestation of the Mbig 
geni US. Yet it was not the sole current of painting of 
which this may be said, nor did it last for more than 
about half the time of the d)mastic rule. Before the 
end of the hficenth centLiry, other currents which 
sprang from deeper sources of spiritual inspiration 
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brouglic fresh waters m the fields of painting, 
causing s new artistic ourgrowth, which had no 
connexion whatsoever wiih political or dynastic 
endeavours, but nevertheless was an equally signifi¬ 
cant exposition of the Ming genius in painting. 

The lives and works of the leading personalities of 
diLs ucw^ mdepcndctit movement have been de- 
senbed in some of the preceding chapters; we have 
seen thai they were not professional painter$ (like 
most of the metnters of the Che school)» but 
scholars and poets, masters of the brush, skilled in 
paiutuig as they were in writing, and thus able to 
express in pictorial ferm the poetry of nature and 
the rhythm of Ufc. Their works marked the highest 
level ever reached by men of the brush in the Ming 
period* Their natnes and schools tiavc conscquenily 
become identified with histcrical and artistic cem- 
ceptions indicated by such expressions as Ming 
art or Ming style. They represented this art at the 
time of its most brilliant florescence and greatest 
range. 

The high standard set by Slien Chou and Wen 
Cheng-niing could, however^ not be mainrained by 
their pupils and followers for any length of time. 
These did what they could, rcproduciug more or 
less faithfully die idcaSp viewpoints and patterns of 
their great predecessors^ but they did not add vciy 
much in the way of new individual interpretations 
or reactions to the standard compositions, k was a 
heritage which gradually tcjidcd to crystallize in 
formal repetitions or trickle away into the shifting 
sands of artistry. It is true that there were exceptions 
to the rule, for instance, men of fresh uidisidual taleiic 
like Hsii Wei, who did not follow the weU-beaten 
track, but dieir influence was not sufljcient to slop 
the downward movenicnt by which Ming painting 
was resolving itself inlo a som™hat monotonous 
exposition of rraditional skill. Yet before the six¬ 
teenth ccntuiy' had reached its dose, a new spirit or 
counter inovement made itself felt in the field of 
painting, a fresh influx of new^ ideas w^hich to begin 
with found more theoretical than practical ex¬ 
pression, but nevertheless initiated new views on the 


evolution of painting and directed attention rewards 
problcnrs whidi had been unknown to the pre¬ 
ceding generation. 

This new quasi-theorctical movement which 
became manifest while the Ming dynasty was 
staggering to a fall, was headed by scholars. phUoso- 
phets and amateurs who, at least in pan. served In 
the government^ though apparendy they were more 
interesicd in problems of art than in the rieed to 
strengthen a totiering dyTiasty. Neither Tung ChH- 
ch'ang, nor Mo Shih-lung nor Ch'cn Chi-ju seem to 
have been much concerned wich the political 
troubles of die day or to have felt that diere could 
be any connexion between the development in the 
political field ajid the evolution of painting; dicy 
were certainly staunch Etaditionalists to judge from 
[heir ac$thetic and philosophical attitude. Yet they 
opened up roads for die development of painting 
which led over into the new era and period named 
after the succeeding Ch'iiig d)mast)' and* chough 
typical scholars of the Ming period, were spiriiiially 
and aesdietically in closer harmony with the foliow- 
mg dytiastic period. They thus prepared the ground 
for the liighly individualistic, not to say anti- 
scholarly. movement which drew its strciigch from 
the intense emotional reactions aroused by the 
crumbling away of die Ming rule and the conquest 
of the Middle Kingdom by the MancKus^ This 
movement wliich. owing to its liighly individual¬ 
istic character, can liordly be called a school or a 
definite group, was also introduced by artists bom 
and trauied in die Ming period and in some casc3^ 
such os Pp-ta Shon-Jen and Shili-r*aOp closely related 
by blood-ties with the fallen dyTiasry, In other 
words, they were men of pure Ming extraction, 
who used every occasion to manifest their attach¬ 
ment to the Ming house, yet they worked in styles 
oJid p.iitenis which have little, if any. connexion 
with Ming art. Chronologically they still stand with 
one foot in the Ming period^ hut aesthetically they 
belong to the first great section of Manchu rule and 
consequently will only be discussed in a later 
cliaptcr. Still the movement chat they represented 
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^ould be rcnicmbercd at diis phcc as cue more 
mimradoii of die bek of corrcsfjoiidciicc between 
tile dynastic periods of Chinese liistorj' and the 
st)'liscic divisions or temporary ups and downs in the 
eontinuousi evolution of painting. 

As we have now reached die stage where an 
account of the bst section of painting in the Ming 
period is ncccssarj', it may be of interest to take note 
of how one of the best infbmicd art critics of the 
time, Ku Ning-yuan, represented the development 
that led up to this stage. He mote as follows:^ 
"At the end of tlie Yiian and the beginning 
of the present dynasty the flourishing of painting 
was quite exhausted, bur In die Clf&fig-hua, Hiing- 
ehih and Cliia-ching reigns (r.e, 1465-1505) it was 
again revived m my home country (Suchou), and a 
whole se ries of famous mascers appeared who made 
this district a leading centre of art. Towards the end 
of die Wan-li reign^ painting again began to dccay^ 
but fortunately Tung Ch'i-ch^ang arose in Yiiii- 
chien (Stitig-chiang)* and his talents and eminence 
in Tao and art again spread glory over the peaks 
and gave fresh impetus to the spirit. He was indeed 
a man whcj opened up new paths. Unfortunately the 
students of arc did not search for his real intentions, 
but simply copied his oiimard form$ (skin)* Conse¬ 
quently tlicy became merely shadows of shadow’s, 
and after these shadows foliow^cd still other sliadow^s 
in accordance with tiicm. The traditioiis of die nvo 
places {Suchou and Sung-chiang) lost their impetus 
like strong arrows at the end of their dight^ Now 
that (am going to record the opinions of the present 
day, I will briefly indicate the relative positions of 
the artists, thereby glorifying the path of painting, 
but I will not allow' myself any criticism/* 

These general remarks are followed by the classi- 
fjcadon of certain leading painten (and some little 
known men) of the Ming period, which givc$ some 
idea as to how and why these artists were parricTti- 
bily appredatedi The first class is called: Famous 
Gentleman-painters and Professional 

Artists {Tsiiitg-cbiung) and comprises the following 
names: Shen Chou, Wen Cheng-niing, T^aiig Yin, 


J 

Chou Yung, Liu Chiieh and Clihu Ying, TJie 
second class is called: The Genius (Spirit) of the 
Inrcrincdiaie Period of Florescence, and contains 
only otie name: Tung Chh-^:h^ang. The third class 
is called: Famous Painters with Lirerary Cuicurc 
(H t'ii cki^} and contains uvcivc names: 

Ch*en Tao-fu, Lu Chih^r Wen Chia, Mo Shih-lung, 
Wen Po-jen, Wang Ku-hsiang^ Yo Tai, Sun K*o- 
hung, T"an Chih-i, Chang Yiian-chu, Chang Ling 
and Ch^ien Ku, Le^ painiers who practically all 
belonged to the circle of Wen Clieng-ming and 
T*ang Yin. The fourth class is called simply: 
Famous Painters, ajid contains the names Chou 
Ch^ciip Hou Mou-kung. ChTm Ts'^an and Chou 
Chih-niiat, The fifth class is devoted to btcf men 
and called Present-day Painters with Literary Cul¬ 
ture, ipC* Li Liu-fang, Chung Hsing, Ch^fen Yuan-su, 
Chu Lu and Ku Ch^mg-eii. The sixth and last class 
contains tw'o lady painters, Wen Shu and Han Mao. 

The men who brought the art of painting to a 
point of cuhnination at the beginning of the rix- 
teentii century are all pbeed in tlie first class, but 
immediately after them, as a resuscicator of painting 
from a state of relative decay, comes Tung Ch'i- 
ch*ang. The later classes contain the names of artists 
who reached a ccruin celebrity by reason of 
their literary culture or tlicir professional skill with¬ 
out being creitive personalities of the first order. 
Practically all those painters liavc been mentioned 
in previous cliaptcrs, and w’c may thus proceed to 
what Ku Nidg-ytian calls the Intermediate Period of 
Florescence and lEs leading genius, Tung Ch 4 - 
clfang. 

^ ^ :k 

The main centre of art during this period was no 
longer Suchou, but the neighbouring town of Sung- 
chiang (formerly known as Hua-t^ing or Yiin- 
ebien). Here the old Wu school branched off into 
local divisions which were called after this place tire 
Hua-f ing and the Ytin-chicn schools, a third one 
was the Su-sung school, whose name indicates that 
* Q'. Shu vnLsS, puS, 
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it was a school combining the Sochou and Sung- 
chiang tradidoru of style. But tlic differences 
between tliese schools were not very important; they 
were aJl continuations of the Wu school, though 
adjusted to varying individual temperaments. 

The records about Tung Chi-ch'ang are ex¬ 
tensive, owing to the fact tliat he was not simply an 
aidst and a writer, but also a high odicial who dme 
and again held prominent posts in the government 
and cut a coiisiderabic figure in the social and 
political life of the period. The most conipJete 
account of his career is contained in the 
but more detailed inform adon about his personal 
life and ardsdc occupations are reported in tVti- 
sh^ag shik shih: 

"Tung Ch'i-ch‘ang, uii Hsuan-tsai, hao Ssu-po, 
came from Hua-Ting. In the years 1538-1^89 he 
passed the state exaininadons as number one, and had 
an opportunity to study the books in the palace. With 
two companions, T ao Wang-ling and Yiian Chung- 
l‘ao, he devoted himself to Ch'an Buddhism. He 
looked down on personal fame, official positions 
and literary accomplishments as the heron looks 
down on worms in the soil. Consequently the high 
officials of the time looked askance at him, and he 
was sent away from the capital to serve in the 
provinces. He became chief examiner in Hunan and 
Hupei, but after some dme he retired from this 
office and settled in his home province, where he 
lived for eighteen years. His fame increased con- 
dnuously, and people came from every quarter to 
ask for lift compositions. Even emperors, high 
officials, district magistrates, and provincial gover¬ 
nors applied to him for help in writing letters and 
farewell messages, which he could do better than 
anybody else. When tablets were to be erected at 
Taoist or Biiddlifti temples, it was thought that 
Tung was the only one who could do them pro¬ 
perly. Even the smallest fragments of his writings 
were considered a hundred dmes more valuable 
than those of other contemporary writers. 

He was an old friend of his fellow-townsman 
Ch'^ti Chi~ju, and whenever he made a fine com¬ 


position he showed it to Ch‘2n, and they enjoyed it 
together. His noble spirit shone brightly during two 
dynasties. 

"He served as vice-president in the Bureau of 
Imperial Historiographers. Tlien he was proposed 
as vice-president of the Board of Civil Office (Lf 
Pii), but he refused. Nor did he accept the position 
of a director of the crown prince’s household. He 
again asked leave and returned to the South. Shortly 
afterwards the eunuch Wei Chimg-hsien usurped 
the imperial power, which made the officials very 
uneasy, as they had to concentrate on pleasing him, 
and they felt great admiration for Tung, who liad 
been wise enough to leave in rime. In the Gh*ung- 
cheng reign he was appointed president of the Board 
of Rites, 

‘Still, when approaching the age of Bo, he 
could read by lamplight books with characters no 
larger than a fly's head, and write equally small 
characters. This was possible because he held the 
creative power of nature in his hand and was 
nourislicd by the mists and clouds. Thus hft spirit 
never grew weak. 

As a calligrapher he copied every kind of writing, 
bur he was most prominent in writing the sniail 
It di-r/in, tliough he did this only reluctantly. He 
preferred to write the iisiitg-shu, or rough running 
characters, which lie did quite hastily and without 
much care, simply to satisfy the demand. But his 
most harmonious writings were equal to those of 
the Chin and Wei periods. 

“In painting he imitated Tung Yuan, Chii-jan, 
Chao Po-chii, Chao MCng-fu, Huang Kung-wang. 
Wang Meng and Ni Tsan. He studied the Six 
Principles in great detail, brought peaks together 
and blended the rivers (in his works). His brush 
harmonized with the spirit of tilings and thus he 
reached the very essence of'life-breath and move¬ 
ment (r/i*/-yi(n skmg-iung). Consequently it may be 
said that everything in his paintings, whether 
clouds, peaks or stones, was made as by the power 
of Heaven, hft brush work being quite unrestrained 
like the working of nature. He said of liinistir: 'If 


theohy and practice of 

my works arc compared widi those of Wen Choi^^ 
niing, certain merits and faults may he observed in 
each of us. W^, tJic Han-Uii scholar, was very 
refined ajid skilful, and his works were iiighly 
finished. I could not equal him in this respect, but 
in regard to originality (quaintness) and rich beauty, 

1 have passed a step farther'." 

(t may not be necessary here to dwell in greater 
detail on Tung CK'i-ch‘ang's various official occu¬ 
pations as they arc recorded in theMrVjj Sfiih,^ but 
the following points fiom this source may be worth 
noting: '‘He emerged after Mo Shih-lmig and 
started as a follower of Mi Fei; his paintings were 
based on studies of the Sung and Yiian "mastcis 
interwoven with his own ideas. They were free and 
full of life-movement, almost beyond Jiuman 
powers. Asa critic of art he was highly appreciated 
and his opinions were much sought after by 
collectors. He was by nature a kind and easy-going 
man, a student of Ch'an, who, wlien at leisure, 
practised meditatiofi and never used vulgar language. 
He died at the age of 83,* and one of the imperial 
princes gave him die posthumous title: ‘Wen Min’ 
(Gemus of Literature)." 

Judging by the records about Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang s 
life and his activity as a painter, critic, writer and 
official, it seems evident that his great infliicncc in 
matters of art was tlie result of his general aesthetic 
culture, his connoisscurship and well-balanced 
character rather than ol his acconiplislimcni as a 
painter. He was no doubt an impressive scJioJar of 
the old type, but ftirthcr developed and moulded 
through the practice of Cli'an. His learning and 
experience in the field of art and literature were 
comprehensive, but he svas not liampcred by a 
blind enthusiasm for the past. Quite die contrary, 
although he knew the old masters of calligraphy 
and painting better than most of his contemporaries 
and had a deep admlradott for many of thcni, he 
remained surprisingly free and spontaneous in liis 
own works.Whatever he wrote or painted reflected 
die rhythm of his own rnind and hand, and he was 
a true master of die brush. 
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It should also be remembered that his ^vrit^ngs 
were known to more people tlian his paintings, 
which to no small extent were done as records of 
his studies or as illustradons to essays or poems 
which he copied from writers of old, or as gifts to 
friends; so that much of what Tung Ch'i-ch'ang did 
as a painter is accompanied by poems or calligraphic 
specimens which arc just as important as the 
paintings. 

Seldom, mdeed, have the two arts supplemented 
each other more harmoniously than in die case of 
Tung Ch‘i-ch*ang; the fluent rhythm of his calli- 
graphic specimens is sometimes evident also in die 
brusliwork ofliis paintings. Tung Ch'i-ch'ang was a 
true expressionist, in the proper sense of the word. 
Among his many observations on painting and calli¬ 
graphy the following scema particularly significant: 
“Painting and calligraphy both liavc their special 
characteristics. Calligraphy should be fresh (spon¬ 
taneous), but painting should be ripe; nidced, calli- 
graphy must be fresh (spontaneous) even after it is 
npe, whereas the ripeness in painting must lead 
beyond ripeness” (the writer feck his way. the 
painter waits for the unifying flash of inspiration) - 
which seems to imply that the quaUty of spontan¬ 
eity (which cannot be acquired by practice) should 
dominate in calligraphy, whereas a thorough pre¬ 
paration, which can no longer be observed as such, 
is necessary for good paintings. 

In turning to the numerous paintings which bear 
the name of Tung Ch'i-ch’ang, we are confronted 
with a material that hardly lends itself to regular 
stylistic analysis. Their fonnai criteria arc not of the 
kind that can easily be translated into descriptive 
terms, their intrinsic artistic merits arc often more 
evasive than obvious, and their pictorial significance 
a matter of suggestion rather than the result of 
elaborate design or detailed execution. 

Most of his pictures known to us in original or 
reproduction axe paraphrases or free renderings of 

* A«or^g (c WMCm rectoning he wii fin yem old m his 
death; b.ts 5 i, d.tfij6. 
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compositions or concepts of the old masters which 
only to a minor degree reveal the mdlvidiul style 
and temperament of tlic transmitter* The main 
endeavour of Tung Ch'i-ch*ang was notp as a rnle^ 
to express hb o\vn ideas, but to give his inicrpreEa- 
rion of those predecessors’ works which seemed to 
him most valuable and fitbng as models. For thb 
purpose sketchy records on album-leaves or other 
paintings of small size were quite satisfactory, and 
consequently it is not surprising to find that a large 
portion of Tung Ch^i-ch'ang's painted work con¬ 
sists of such minor pictures, executed mainly in ink, 
somenmes with the addition of light colours. 

Like all die gxcar masters^ Tung Clfi-ch'ang no 
doubt passed through a stylistic cvoluiion during 
his Jong life^ but it is hardly possible to follow^ this 
step by step in Ins still preserved works, bocause only 
a few of diem are dated by inscriptions. These range 
from 1593 to 1654, Lr. over a period of more than 
forty ycars^ but the differences in pictorial style 
between the earUer and the later among die dared 
specimens arc not very marked* The geiietal tend- 
ency to be observed in these pictures seems to be a 
gradual increase in the fluency and frixdom of the 
brush work: the pictures from the earlier years arc, 
at least in some instances, done in a more detailed 
and painstaking manner than the pictures from his 
later years, which generally are rather free trans¬ 
positions of earlier patterns or simply creations in 
the spirit or vein of certain old masters. Tung Clf i- 
elf ang*s main attention was never directed to forrml 
likeness: what he sought to render was the ex- 
prcssional signiftcance of the works. And as he did it 
quite spontaneously after he had assimilated the 
essentials of die models, his best transpositions arc 
alive with ihdr own vital rhythm- 

The masters whom he imitated most frequently 
may here be recalled as signposts along the path of 
his evolution. Foremost among them should be 
named Tung Yuan, whose fundamental importance 
for Tung Ch'i-ch "ang is proved not only by the fact 
that he is mentioned more frequently than any olher 
old master in the inscriptions on Tung^s paintings. 


but also by the predominating stylistic charaaer- 
istics of many of his works. Tung Pci-ytian was, in 
fact, from the stylistic point of view, die ancestral 
chief or guide of Tung Ch'i-ch'ang as a painter. 
Among other early masters who served repeatedly 
as his modcU may be mentioned Chang Seng-yu of 
the sixth century, Yang Sheng of the seventh and 
Wang Wei of die eightli, bur more important to 
him than these was Li Ch'cng who, according to his 
own words, headed a special school or current of 
style patalleJ ro diac of Tung Yiian* Other painters 
of the North Sung period w^hom he studied and 
recorded were Kuo Chuiig-shu {PL262], Yen Wen- 
kuei, Chao Ta-nicn and Li Lung-mien, and pardcti- 
brJy the two Mi, father and son, who were considered 
as the closest followers of Tung Yiian. The YLLtn 
masters who carried On die same st^dbtic tradition, 
Lr. Huang Kuiig-wang and Kao K^o-kung, arc also 
mentioned on many of hb pin rings, but his 
favourite among the Yiian painters w^aSi however* 
Ni Tsan^ He has besrow^ed on Huang and Ni, as we 
shall find, words of the utmost admira tion. But odier 
Yuan painters such as Cliao Mcng-fu*Ts*ao Ch^ih-po 
and Wang Meng are abo mentioned by Tung a$ 
inspiring models. They were all faithful followers of 
the Southern School, i.r. the ideal styde as defined by 
Tung Ch*i-ch'ang* 

tn order ro realize how he estimared and imitated 
these and some other painters of former times, one 
can hardly do better than pay some aitentioft to one 
or several of the albums in which Tung united sets of 
ten or more studies after various old masters* In the 
album published [192^) by the Chung Hua Book 
Co. in Shanghai, the paintings dated between 1621 
and 1624 arc marked as imitations after Yen Wen- 
kuei, Li Lung-mien, Chao Ta^nicn, Li Ch*cng* 
Chao Mctig-fu, Ni Tsan^ Wang Mctig and three 
others, but to recognize rliesc masters in the tran¬ 
scriptions would in most eases be very difficult if 
their names were not mentioned in the biscriprions. 
In spite of Tung s obvious eltbrts to modify his 
manner of painting die respective parts such as rocks 
and mountains, trees and grass, crevices and 
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wrinkles, in accordance with his modeU. and to be 
raichiul to the designs, it is not die characteristics of 
the old masters which prevail, but those of their 
interpreter. 

According to die previously quoted sratenient in 
die Ming History, Tung Ch‘i-ch*ang ‘'started as a 
follower of Mi Fei'*, but thb statement is nor con- 
rirtned by his still existing dated works, ^fone of the 
pictures with dated inscriptions of the last decade of 
the sixteenth or of the first of the seventeenth 
century is executed m the characteristic manner of 
Mi Fei; their stylistic correspondence with Tung 
Yiian, or bis imitators of the Yuan period, such as 
Huang Kung-wang or Wu Chen, is far more 
obvious. This is clearly exctnpliflcd by the two 
picuires dated lipa and 1597 respectively. The for¬ 
mer, which is in a private collection in Japan," was, 
according to the inscription, painted on the occasion 
of die painter’s visit to Yang Shan, and represents a 
river view between pine-trees and terraced rocks of 
the type that is best kiiowiai from Huang Kiuig- 
wang’s works (Pi.2<SiA). 

The other picture (formerly in a private collection 
in Slianghai), which iskno\s7i to us through a repro¬ 
duction in Ckung-kuo inin^fma chi, looks almost 
like a written document because all die empt)' space 
is here covered with inscriptions, tsvo of which arc 
from the artist (dated 1597), while all the rest arc 
poems by die emperor Ch'icn-liuig, who seems to 
have bad a very high opinion of this picture. It 
represents a view over a river valley, or canyon, 
framed by some steep and deeply-folded rocks 
which rise On both sides like the side-wings of a 
stage setring. The foreground is marked by some 
spare pine-trees on a rocky ledge. The composirion 
is unusual and perhaps not perfectly balanced, yet 
remarkable of its kind. It may have been inspired by 
some work by Tung Yiian, but this has not stifled 
the painter's individual cfTorts to find a new solution 
of old problems, 

In most of the pictures which have dated inscrip¬ 
tions from the two first decades of the seventeenth 
century the dcxisivc influence is derived from Huang 


Kung-wang ; they remind us of Tung Ch‘i-ch*ang s 
own statement about his early srudies and gradual 
change of models: “In my youth 1 studied the 
landscapes of Huang Kung-wang; in later years 1 
abandoned him and worked according to the Siuig 
masters. Now [ imitate him again occasionallv, but 
cannot come up to him," 

Tliis statement, which was made towards the end 
of Tung Ch'i-ch'ang’s life, conveys no doubt a good 
hint regarding the alternative imporlance of the 
Sung and Yiian masters for the arrist, though the in¬ 
fluences arc rather subtle and intermittent and can 
consequently not be exposed or analysed in detail 
without a display of much more material than we 
have at our dispHiJsal. liut a few typical examples 
with dated inscriptions may serve to illustrate the 
general line of development in Tung Ch'i-ch'atig’s 

landscape-paintings. 

One of the best examples of the large lianging- 
scrolls from the beginning of the century is the 
picture in the Ku-kung collection which is dated 
h 513 (PL263A). It represents a view of a river wind¬ 
ing between steep rocks and screened by a row of 
thill trees at the lower edge. The most original and 
dominating feature of the composition is, however, 
a tall rock rising from a low spit in the river which 
with its uvistiiig and tumbled folds gives the im¬ 
pression of a vast flame. It is structural and yet not 
devoid of a vital rhythm and may be said to fbnu 
the tongue on the balance of this composition of 
mountains and trees. 

No less remarkable for its siructura! quality is the 
tall picture in Mr, H, C.Weng's rich collection of 
Tung Ch*i-ch ang’s works which is dated 1617 and 
represents the Ch‘ing-picn mountain. Tlie design, 
which consists of curving sharply cut mountains 
rising from a tranquil river, is grand, dominated by 
this sweeping rhythm in which all the minor details 
arc absorbed. The painter used a relatively dry brush 
and by this the stmctural beauty has been more 
definitely expressed than in most of Tung s paint¬ 
ings, which as a rule are more rcm,irkable for their 
' Qi Oiiiuoi, litmjiu Cdfen, J. 4, 
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easy flow and natural charm than for firmness and 
accenmatmg energy in the brushworfc* Picmrcs of 
this quality and kind may be said to foretell Wang 
Yiian-ch*i"s masterly landscapes (Ph263B)* 

I do not know any other picture by Tung Ch*i- 
ch*ang that could be placed on a level with this; yet 
there arc several interesting cjtamplcs by the master 
in the same collection which^ however, can be men¬ 
tioned here only m passing „ sitLoe no phocographs of 
them are available. One is the lundscroll blown as 
A Hermit's Abode by the Ching-hsi River. The 
streams tunning down from the tnoimtain here 
form the warp of the composition and the trees and 
the buildings give the pattern of the woof. This is 
likewise a monochrome ink-paindng done with a 
so-called dry brusht by which the structure and the 
contrasting elements of the design are accentviatcd. 
it is dated l6l l and accompanied by a colophon and 
poems written by the artist rwo years latcr^ 

Another example in the W 5 itg collection re¬ 
presents Pine-trees and Pavilions in Autumn Col-* 
ours in accordance with the manner of Ni Tsan. It 
is signed and dated 1621 and marked with die seals 
of Wang Hui^ who once was the owner of the 
piciurc+ The compoation i$ rather unusual as it 
consists of two separate portions^ 1 .e. the large pine- 
trees below^ and t)ie mountains above. 

The two othet piaur<^ b ihe same coUecdon said 
to be inspired by Ni Tsan's art are rather difTcrienc; 
the earlier one (dated 1599) is a short handscroU 
painted with '*dry brush" on paper in a rather thb 
mamu!r, while the later (undated) picture is a hang- 
ing-scroU of satin on which the picture is done in a 
bolder style. The motifs may have been inspired by 
Ni Tsan's river views» but they have very little in 
coimnon, nor would they be mentioned as "in tlic 
manner of Ni Tsan" if this was not indicated in the 
inscriptions on the pictures. They iUustrate the feet 
pobted out before, that the ^^manners*^ or "models" 
indicated in Tung Ch*i-ch ang^s inscriptions must 
not be taken literally, diey are more like suggestive 
bints about thoughts or memories that occupied the 
mind of the painter while he was doing certain 


pictures. This also becomes evident from the way in 
which Huang Kung-wang and Mi Fei are men¬ 
tioned in the inscriptions on some pictures in the 
utne collection, such as Tung*s version of a section 
fcom Huang s famous skan-chu which 

is a rather sloppy performance though provided 
with a long colophon dated 162^. 

Several other pictures dated in the same or the 
previous year give a better idea of Tung's manner 
at the time of his richest productiem. Beginning 
with those which have inscTiprions of 1624 ,1 would 
mention the Mst-shmt mu~h$i-i*u in Hui-hua kuan 
and the so-called View of the Shang-Iin Park, 
formerly in the P'ang Yikn-clii collection^ To these 
should be added the mountain view in Mr. W. 
Hochstadter's collection whichis dated 1625 (PLa65B) 
and the landscape dated 1626 which is reproduced 
on Pi.74 in Liu Hai-su's compendium. The two last- 
named pictures^ which are rather doscly related, 
give the best idea of Tung Ch‘i-ch^ang*s abUity to 
combine structural design with piaoiial charm* The 
usual motif of a scream winding between rocky 
mountains is beautifully developed in these pictures, 
which have more open space than most of TungV 
landscapes and tonal values produced m the inter¬ 
play of peaks and clouds. The brush work b delicatCi 
yet firm and very clfccave In bringing out the 
cubic values of the terraced chfis. In these pictures 
there 1$ a happy balance of all the best elements 
in Tung Ch^i-ch^ang^s artistic repertoire^ but it 
is only by looking at them in comparison with 
a number of other somewhat similar pictures com¬ 
monly considered as hb works, that otic can realize 
their superior quahty. 

The firm and functional brushwork in the above- 
mentioned paintings no doubt offers die best cri¬ 
terion iti any clasrification of the masters own 
personal creationSp a quality which Is more difficult 
to detect in the other kind of pamdngs, executed 
with S(^ft washes in so-called Mi style, diough also 
provided with Tung Ch*i-ch ang's mscriptEods and 
signatures (PI.264B), 

Among die numerous examples of this kind of 
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paintings should be mentioned: A haiidscroll in the 
C. T. Loo collection^ New York, rcpTcseming the 
Scenery of Hsiao and Hsiang after Mi Yu-j^, 
dated t6i 6; a hanging-scroll in the Chang Ta-ch"ien 
collection rcprescntuig grassy hills enveloped hi 
clouds, and the larger picture in the Boston Museum 
representing a pointed nioimtain cone rising 
tlirough successive layers of mist above the usual 
river and rocky ledge with a dump of trees in the 
foreground (PL26iBi)^ k would be easy to quote a 
number of other pictures, particularly among the 
dbum 4 eaves, executed in a sinhlar tiiarmer, but to 
discuss them without access to the actual pictures 
seems futile because the reproductions arc ofrcii mis- 
leading with their exaggerated contrasts of black 
and white and consequent lack of tliosc subtle 
intermediate tones which serve to suggest an atmos¬ 
phere or the reverberation of a life-breath. And yet 
it was just in suggestions of the kind that Tung Ch'i- 
ch ang sometimes revealed his poetic temperament 
and master}-' of brush and ink. 

The best examples of this particular phase of 
Tung Ch"i-ch*ang^s pictorial mastery known to me 
in the original are the five Urge (double) album- 
leaves in the collection of King Gustaf VI Adolphus. 
The album may originally have included a larger 
number of leaves but the five wliicli retnain are 
united witliin a covet with the title Hsitutg-lutmg mo 
ksi (Le, Tung Ch^i-ch'aiig Plays with Ink). Each leaf 
has a shore Lnscriprion, signed by the master, by 
which he indicates the model or currctic of style 
which he followed in doing the respective pictures* 
Even though the inscriptions are not to be taken 
literally, they should be quoted here becatisc of 
tlicir historical interest: 

I. Terraced Rocks by a River; a man in a boat. 
^^Conforming to I-feng Jao jen^s (i.e. Huang Kung- 
wang's) brush work'' (PI. 266a). 

2* River Landscape; a man in a boat near the bank 
and an old w^i I low-tree, ""Imitating Chao Ta-nien s 
picture: A Boat Returning on the Willow stream.” 
j* A Wide Bay; sn^all buildings and leafy trees on a 
rocky shore. **Thc brusliwork of Ching and Kuan 


(Le. Ching Hao and Kuan T'ling) is full of life. 1 
follow them without necessarily imitating them,” 
4- River View with flat Rocks and small Houses 
shaded by Trees. "’Imitating tiie brudiwork of Tung 
Pei-yiianp who was of my family" (PL266B). 

5, Snow over a Scream and Distant Mountains, 
** Imitating Mei Tao-jen"s (Le, Wu Cbm s) picture 
Snow, over Streams." 

The most interesting remark that occurs in these 
inscriptions by Tung Chi-di"ajig is no doubt the 
statement that he follows certain old masters with¬ 
out necessarily imitating them, an attitude which 
probably served to characterise most of his studies 
after old masters. He has not copied them bur 
absorbed them in, his own creative eonsciousness* 
giving fresh life to their thoughts through this faculty 
ofabsorption and exceptional command of the brtish. 

In pieturcs of this kind Tung Ch"i-eh"ang lias 
given free scope to his brush and indulged in a kind 
of individuaj p*o mo manner (splash-ink), which 
appealed to him when ""playing widi the ink’", 
though he also realisxd its dangers and limitadonSp 
as appears from the following remark: 'The paint¬ 
ing of cloudy mountains did not begin with Mi Fei; 
such tilings were already done in the T"ang period 
by Wang HsOp who used the p*o nw manner, Tung 
Yuan loved to paint landscapes enveloped in mist, 
but Mi Fei painted effects of dissolving clouds and 
misE* It w'as only through Mi's picture White 
Clouds over Hsiao and Hsiang diat I learned ihc 
secrets of ink-play (moJtsi), I painted my piemreof 
Ch"u Shan in this manner.'* 

This note ofappredation in which he declares his 
dependence on MJ is, however, eoiididoned by 
other pronounccmctits which show that Tung was 
fully aware of the dangers of following the Mi 
school blind] yp for instance: ”Waiig Wd was the 
originator (of this school), he was a great reformer 
like Wang Hsi-chih, but Mi Fd marked the highest 
pcrfortion in the use of ink as a means of artistic 
expression and therefore also die danger point 
which could only be followed by decluic* Ver)^ few 
painters could itiaintain his level” 
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Another dme he writes: “Usually I do not follow 
Mf s maiuter of painring because 1 fear to fall into 
superficiality, it amuses me now to imitate it, but 1 
dare not leave out the ideas of Tung Yuan and Chii- 
jan/" - After aU, Tung Yuan remained die principal 
standby, the classic ideal for Tung Ch^i-ch^ang^ even 
though other artists served him as models from time 
to time; he loved to represent himself as a faithful 
follower of Tung Yuan arrisrically, and also a$ a 
descendant of the same family and thus a worthy 
and able contmmtor of the same stylistic tradition. 
But this had been sifted tlnough such important 
intermediarj' creations as the works of Huang 
Kung-vvang and friends, 

Tung ChWh^ang knew perfectly well himself 
diat the great Yuan masters were ad in one way or 
another followers of Tung Yuan, After pointing out 
the differences between the Li Ch*cng and the Tung 
Yuan current he wrote: “The four great schools of 


Huang Kung-wang, Ni Tsan^ Wu Chfin and Wang 
Mfiug were all derived from Tung Yiian and Chii- 
jan. They became very famous and were foremost 
\vithin the seas." Each of these masters has been ex¬ 
tolled by liim individually^ if only by his trying to 
follow them in his ov^m way, ne. not as a copyist but 
as an interpreter of equal standing, in accordance with 
his words; "Those who study the old masters and do 
not introduce some changes arc as if dosed in by a 
fence* If one imitates the models too closely one is 
often farther removed from them." Tung has 
certainly not oftended against this rule; on the con¬ 
trary he took great libertiK in transmitting what he 
considered to be the essential spirit and ideas of 
certain old masters. No one will deny that the main 
imerest of Tung's inutadvc paintings docs not 
depend on the merits and characteristics of the 
originals^ but on the individual manner in which 
Tung interpreted them. 
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Tunc Ch‘i-cit"anc*s theoretical ideas and pro¬ 
ne uiiccnients were largely formed under influence 
from his two fellow citizens Mo Sbih-ltmg and 
Ch'cn Chi-ju. The three men were close friends and 
much of what diey wrote was evidendy the result of 
mutual discussions. They were all “gendeman- 
painters” and representatives of the i.e. 

scliolarly who could use painting just as 

well as writing for self-nexprcssion. They formed 
their lives to parallel dicir aesthetic ideas; neither 
Mo Shih-lung nor Ch"cn Chi-Jn accepted any 
official appointments, but lived as private gendeman 
in the quiet surroimdings of Sung-<hiang (Hua- 
fing). spending dteir rime m literary and phiJoso- 
pliical studies, playing with brush and infc. 

Comparatively litde of their painted work lias 
been preserved, and it docs not seem to have been of 


outstanding importancep but to judge by the bio¬ 
graphical accounts of these men and thdr own 
writings, they must liave exercised a far-reaching 
influence on the evolution of painting. Mo Shih- 
lung was the oldest (though liis year of birth is not 
definitely known), Ch^cn Chi“-ju three years 
younger than Tung and one of his closest friends. 
Intellectually they all belonged to die same set, and 
as Tung Chl-ch'ang incorporaEcd into liis theoreti¬ 
cal ’writings many of the thoughts which had first 
been expressed by Mo Shih-lung and (to a lesser 
extent) ako by Ch’cn Chi-ju, it seems necessary to 
add some information regarding these men before 
proceeding to a discussion of the aesthetic attitude 
of Tung and Ids friends. Thdr biographies are most 
fully related in dnh sink by Chbng Shao- 

shu* who may even have known them personally* 
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“Mo Sliili-lung, tztl Yiiii-chlng, later used the tzii 
as his name and took another tzu^ T'mg-^haii; his huQ 
was Hou-niing, and also Ch^iu-shui (active r. 15(57— 
1583). f-fe came from Hm-tlng and was the eldest 
son of a pro^icial governor. At the age of 8 already 
he was a good student, who could grasp at once 
several columns, remembering them alL At the age 
of 10 he was a good writer; his overflowing literary 
acconiplishmcttts made him known as the %oy 
sagc\ At the age of 14 he attained the ksiii-a'ai 
degree, and his fame became great among the 
students in die district school. He proceeded mth the 
studies of a but they did not answer to his 

iiicliiiarions, he preferred to occupy himself wich 
poetry and litcraiurc, and to practise calligraphy 
and painting. In his poetry he followed the T ang 
poets, and was able to finish a poem in a few 
moments. He did it (as was said in the old stories) 
"while taking eight stepSp or while leaning on a 
running horse". In his classical pro$e writings he 
followed the style of the former Han dynasty, or 
dial of Liu Ts*ung-^yikn p* and in this he also gained 
great fame. As a calligrapher he used every style of 
\Miting, bm his particular models were Chung Yu,® 
Wajig Hsi-chih and Mi Fei^ In his pairiring he 
followed Huang Kung-wang, studying his art very 
closely and executing his copies \viih the greatest 
care. He never handled the brush in a reckless 
fashion, and it was truly said of him that he used 
ten days for painting a mountain and five days for 
doing a watercourse. As soon as he had completed 
a picture people came to buy itn His fame a:s an 
artist was not less than that of T'ang Yin and Shen 
Chou/" 

The rest of this somewhat euphemistic biography 
may here be left out, since it docs not contain any 
information of particular uirerest to us. 

Mo Shill-lung's fame was based on his schobr- 
sliip racher than on liis skill as a painter, a fact which 
still holds good. The writings of his which have 
come down to us arCp rebdvely speaking, more 
important than his paintings^ few of wlikh have 
survived and become known through reproduc¬ 


tions; none of them are of outstanding importance. 
The most elaborate, but also the most traditional, is 
die picrurc in the Ku-kuiig collection called The 
Thatched Hut on the Eastern Hill® (PI.268), which 
is done in ink and light colours with a care that may 
be said to illusETate the traditional statement accord¬ 
ing to w'liich Mo Shih-Iung used several days for 
paiiiting a mountain or a stream. The composition 
is centred round the scholar's pavilion in a mountain 
valley filled with woolly mist. The most surprising 
thing about the picture is pcriiaps the fact that it is so 
diflerent Irom Tung ChH-ch’ang's landscapes, being 
painted in a more detailed academic tasbion and 
thus technically as well as stylistically more akin to 
the works of Sung masters like Liu Sung-nien tlian 
to the products of the Yuan or early Ming period. 
But in other examples Mo Shih-lung follows rather 
closely in the footsteps of Ni Tsan and even Wang 
Meng, using his brush and ink more mspressionisti- 
cally/ 

He was evidently Jess of an original painter tliati 
a learned connoisseur, whose knowledge of the old 
masters was stronger than his kidividua] creative 
faculty. But his theoretical ideas in matters of art 
were nevertheless more original tiun those of the 
other men ol the same circle, as will appear tom a 
glance at liis critical pronouiiGcinents. But before we 
give quotations from his writings some biographical 
mfbrmation should be inserted regarding tlie third 
personality, who together with Tung Chh-<hbng 
and Mo Shih-Iung formed the leading aesdietic 
council of tlic time; i.e. Clfcn Clii-ju, Chting- 
chhiii^ ha$ Mci-kung (b.1558. d.i^Sjg). 

I le was a ty'pical schobr, collecto r and gentleman- 
painter who devoted himself not only to artistic 
occij pa lions {calligraphy and painting) and to 
literary and philosophical studies (particularly Ch m 
Buddhism), but also to gardening, ch^s-playing 
and tca-^riliking in a more or less ceremonid 

* Otic df [he bes wrilcn ofT^ang i.tcritid. b.77J, d.Siy, 

^ Tlic gfidat c^SligpipliWp fiT-T hit siyk, iJ.aja 

■ voLVLI. 

* Bjini/Zn tjd 5 ni. It to, Dubiisc Nd.|8, mA pn 59. 
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fashion. And Co judge from lib mode of Ufe, and 
from his numerous houses and pavilions for study as 
well as for tlic reccprioit of congeniiil fiicndsp he 
must have possessed the niatcrial means to satisfy his 
desires and to carry out his aesihctic ideas in actual 
life. Ch*cn Clii-ju is described hi sbih shih 

as follows: 

"He was a good student already as a Childs and 
when lie grew up he acquired great skill hi poetry 
and literary^ writing. Towards the end of bis 
life he devoted hhiiself to the study of Taoism as 
well as Buddhism. Ai rhe age of 21 he passed 
the /fJiH-f/iJi examination, but at aS he gave 
up the official career. He built himself a straw'- 
covered hut on the south side of the "stnair K"un 
shan, and there he used to sit, bumhig incense 
among tall bamboos and wliitc clouds, tlius *opcn- 
ing his heart"* After he had renounced the ksiu-ts^m 
career lie never took any interest whatsoever in 
public aJfairs, except such things as droughi and 
floods, or other national calamities which affected 
the people. Even %vhen no other wealtliy people of 
the district took it up, he helped the stricken very 
liberally, not nunding any trouble. His penetrating 
faculty' of judgement often aroused the anger of the 
officials^ and they tried to obscrucc his ideas. . . . 

"Towards the end of his life he acquired new 
ground at Tung-shcp and there he built a Larger 
house. By it he planted pine-trees and firs, and 
furthermore, on one sidcp a hundred old phini-trecs, 
all of very rare species. Behind the house he built a 
pavilion called Ch‘ing-wei t^ing, and transplanted 
there four wridiing dragon pines from an old tomb^ 
site and said They stand like a picture by an old 
roaster placed in front of rhe pavilion. I only regret 
chat there is no splashing waterfall bcrw'ecn the 
pines and the blue sky." 

"in the year 1614 he bought an old site from the 
Kao family, and there he made some trees into a 
gateway Vp'hicb led to a small gallery. Over it he 
placed a tablet with the inscription: Tishcrmaii and 
Woodcutter^ (j.e. hcmiit)+ and on the two sides a 
pair of tablets with the inscriptions Fisherman 


Angling in a Cave"p and ‘A HummingWoodcuticr 
Seated on Leaves** inscriprions wliich were truly 
significant. 

“He furthermore built a small hut on the To-lo- 
p*o (slope), amidst green bamboos, blue junipers, 
tall trees, and brge willow's which ofiered 

shade from the sun. He used to come here with his 
friendsp bringing along a bamboo siove and a cane 
table, to enjoy the cool air and pass the time playing 
chc^. To the north of this was the so-called ^Herb 
Collectors' Pavilion’, where the monks of the 
mountains and the hermits in grass-clothes with 
bamboo staves used to gather. When all these people 
were walking about there, the place looked just like 
one of Chao Po-chii^s pictures of hermits, 

"His style of writing was half-w'ay between Su 
Tung-po*s and Mi Fei"s. Sometimes he painted 
landscapcsp strange stones, plum-trees and bamboos, 
all quite originaL” (The biography ends with the 
mcntiori of dght different men who at various times 
recommended Ch*cn Chi-ja for official service* an 
honour which he never accepted.) 

Clfen Clii-ju preferred to live as an iiidependcitc 
gentleman who expressed his artistic personality' in 
everyday Hfe and in the arrangcnicnt of his gardens 
and various habitations even more tliati in his paint¬ 
ings or writings. Most of bis preserved works are 
small paintings of bamboos and plum-blossoms of 
little importance as works of arc.^ One of the larger 
landscape compositions is, according to the inscrip 
don, a direct iniitariori after Chii-jan.* The others 
seem more or less faithful renderings of paindngs by 
Yiian masters, particularly Huang Kung-wang and 
Kao K'o-kung. His picture of Bodhidharnu cross¬ 
ing the Yangtsc on a reed, a motif which he may 
liavc chosen because of Ins interest in Cfran Bud¬ 
dhism, can hardly be said to convey any deeper 
inspiradon^ (PI.267A)* 

* Fouj minor ;)lbiitTu temtainmg itoh piaum tuve been pub- 

liihcd; by th^- Chung Hiu and di*: Sb^ Chetu in 

StuAighai, I9iy, ipao, 19:10 19 ^ 1 . 

* vol 49 i md in Tdyo, voLXL 

■ ni, 10. 
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Cli^^n Chi-ju has, howcvcti also given expression 
Eo his ideas as an arrist, a connoisseur and a collector 
in some rlieorcdcal notes and short treatises from 
which a few remarks may be quoted. The shortest 
is the scKalled Shii hun (t consisEs of 

remarks on **Good Ways of Enjoying” (pictures)^ 
‘^Destructive Conditions” (for pictures)^ “Correct 
Adornments” (ofpictnres),and “CaJamitics” (which 
may befall pictures). In the first category he defines 
twenty different situadom in which pictures may be 
properly enjoyed, such as: “A part}.' of connoisseurs, 
a Buddhist temple, , . . In the seasons of tea* of 
bamboo shoots^ and of oranges^ in the midst of 
mountains and streams; . . * when burning incense 
and cultivating Buddha; when die country is at 
peace, . « . When surrounded by rare stones and 
sacrificial tripods and vases,” etc. 

Among the twenty-eight “Destrucrivc Condi¬ 
tions” may be mentioned: '‘The season of yellow 
plums” (humid season). Below a bmp. After 
drinking,, , * Too many collectors' seals, Coltv 
phons written carelessly, A hurried visitor at one's 
side, A room where the water is dripping in. Rain 
and of parching winds. The picture taken away 
while one is looking at it * . . Pretended connoi- 
sseurship. Sneezing rats. Servants standing about 
etc. 

Among die "Correct Adornments” he cnnmcr- 
ates various kuids of precious rollers made of 
tortoise-shell p agare, enamel, polished gc^ld, white 
jade, rhinoceros horn, and hitfri-ym pottery; further¬ 
more proper kinds of covers, ribbons, labels, boxes, 
etc*, imperial scab, colophons by famous scholars, 
etc. And among the "Calamities'^ which may befall 
picEures, Ch^cn Chi-ju mentions fir instance: "To 
fall into the hands of a ruffian, to be pawned, to be 
given to haught)' people, to be cut up for making 
garments and stockings, ,. * to be exchanged for 
wine and food,” etc 

These aphoristic observadotis take iis right into 
the collector s home, reflecting as they do hk 
attitude of reverence towards die masterpieces of 
old; precious rhings to be preserved and adorned 


with the utmost cart and taste and to be enjoyed 
only w^hen die outward condidons are propiciotis 
and die onlookers in the right mood. The same 
principles still hold good in regard to Far Eastern 
paindngp though they are nowacLi),"s applied with 
less zeal in. China than in Japan, 

Ch"cn Chi-ju also viTOtc many colophons (partic¬ 
ularly on piaures by Tung Ch'iH:h‘ang) and 
appreciations of pictures by old masters as well as 
remarks on aesthetic principles and the evolution, of 
painting p and some of these wrirings liave been 
preserved in the treatises called Ni jLw-Ai and Sku- 
hua shikj of which the latter is mainly a short 
TL^nme of the former with certain addidons. The 
Contents arc ijiiitc miscellaneous, consisting brgely 
of observadons on. spedmens of calligraphy and 
painting which the author has seen or possessed, and 
also of historical and aesthetic notes, inspired in part 
by Mo Shih-lung*s short CTKitisc HrrWiwp, which 
mtist have been knov^Ti to Chen Chi-ju, even 
though he never indicates this source of hispiradon.* 
Ch'LTi Chi-Ju's publicarions arc thus in die nature of 
personal notebooks in which he recorded sayings by 
others as well as his own thought. The importance 
atpehed to Mo ShihTimg's writings is furthermore 
proved hy the fact that many of them arc also in¬ 
corporated in Tung Ch‘i-eh^ang's treatises Hu^-yoi 
and lim nii-pj, w'hich were edited after 

die death of Tung,^ These treatises arc also rather 
unsysteimdc and made up of a mixture of personal 
observadons and ideas borrowed ftom earlier 
writers, particularly Mo Shih-tung, The fact that 
Mo was the oldest of the three friends and passed 
away at a comparatively early age. makes it evident 
that priority must be accorded to him- He seems to 
have been the most original thinher and the one 
who first formuLted certain aesthetic and historical 

’ Both ncprinioi in pan II* i. Lut 

volume- 

* Mo Shib-timg^a i^443-ij'iii0 if included in Paa-ynn fAi, 

whiHi waf edited by CtrOn Chi-jn^ 

• Tung C-h'i-dh'aiig^'i u included ui ksin-yh', 

ilie «nic marcnal with cenain addidom is foimd in fftf4 Cli'ian- 

nrl-FL 
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ideas regarding the aim and evolution ot painting, 
which then gained a wider circulation and more 
general acceptance through the worlts and writings 
not only of Ttmg Ch'i-ch ang and Ch tn Chi-ju, 
but also through later painter-crilies such as Li 
Jih-hua and Ku Ning-yuan, In presenting some 
extracts from this common material we w'ill there¬ 
fore principally confine ourselves to Mo Shih 4 ung"s 
Hua-shiiO, supplcmcncing it with some quotations 
from Tung Chh-ch*ang's Hun-yt^L 

The question wKkh seems to have occupied Mo 
Shih'lung and Tung Ch*i-ch'ang more than any 
other in the field of acsthcnc speculation, was the 
one concerning what chey called the Northern and 
the Southern school of pabiting. It had to rhem a 
far-reaching historical background and implied a 
classification of practically all painters, past and 
present, according to certain theoretical principles 
which also lead lo a deflnirion of w^liat they called 
ihc genElcnian^s, or scholar's and high oificiars 
[shih^ti-fn) painting, or sometimes, the literary' 
school of painting {w^n-jm-^hua). As this classifica¬ 
tion has remained a fundamental feature of Chinese 
art-history up to the present day^ it seems appro- 
priatc to give some inferniadon about its meaning 
and origin. 

The theory was perhaps, after all, based Ics* on 
historical studies oi painting than on the great 
interest of these men in Gh^an Buddhism. It w'as 
constructed as a parallel to rhe division wdiich had 
taken place in the evolution of this Buddhist school* 
the painters were class!ficxl, as far as possible, in 
accordance with tins. It was first formulated by Mo 
Shih-tung, as pointed out by Tung Clfi^^i'aiig in 
a colophon (?) in which he speaks abou t the mutual 
admiration of Ku Cheng-i and Mo Shih-lungr 
“'When Mo Stuli-lujig appeared, the division be¬ 
tween the Nordieni and Southern school was 
started. On a small landscape by Ku Ch&ng-i he 
wrote that he considered it divine and extra- 
ordiiiary% and Ku Cheng-i expressed to me the 
greatest admiration for Mo Shih-lung's pictures* 
They praised each other continuously in poems and 


prose-writings.” Tung ChT-ch*ang copied textually 
Mo Sbih-lung*s dermilions as follows: 

*Tn Ch*aii Buddhism cherc is a Southern md a 
Northern SchcK>f which first seprated in the Tang 
period; in painting a siniilar division into a Southern 
and a Northern school was brought about in about 
the same period. But die men (w'ho represented 
these schools) did not come from the South and the 
Nordi (respectively)* The Northern school took its 
origin from Li Ssu-hsun. father and son, who used 
colours in their landscapes; their manner was trans¬ 
mitted in the Sung period by Chao Kan** Chao 
Po-cliii, Chao Pc^-su down to Ma Yiian, Hsia Kuci 
and others* The Southern school started with Mo- 
chl (Wang Wei), who used light washes of Ink 
instead of fine lines (hookings arid cuttings), and 
this was continued by Chang Tsao, Ching Hao, 
Kuan T'ung^ Tung Yuan* Chii-jan* Kuo Chung-shu 
and the two Mi, father and son, down to the four 
great masters of the Yuan period. It was just a$ in 
Ch^on Buddhbm; after the time of the Sixth 
Parriarch, the Ma-chiip Yun-mcn and Lin-chi 
(schools) developed as flourishing ofehoots (of the 
Sonthem school), while the Northern School was 
dcclinmg. Very iniportaju is die saying by McH:h*i^ 
according to which clouds^ peaks^ and stones should 
be formed as by the power of Heaven; then* if the 
brush work is free and bold* the picture may rank as 
a creadon of nature, Tung-p^o praised Wu Tao- 
tzu^s and Mo-ch*i"s wall-paintings and said that as to 
MoKih'ip there could be no word of disparagement. 
That is certainly right.” 

Wang Wei (Mo-ch'i) was, according to these 
men, the great precursor, and Tung Ch"i-chang 
spait no litrle rime in looking for works by him, 
which be then studied for whole days and months 
and wrote about extensively* One or two para¬ 
graphs may be quoted in which he further charac¬ 
terizes Wang Wei s poetic art as die origin of the 
‘litcniry men's paintings” (wai-jen /iii^r). 

It is coiiunonly said that the painters before 
Mo<h*i %vere no: lacking in skilf but could not 
^ A pUtiLcr q-f [he Soutli T'ang pcriocL 
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Eran$mic the spirit of a landscape (the cinotjoris 
evoked by jc). They had not yee readied that point. 
Mo-dtH started the use of wrinkles and of 

ink-washes, k was just as when Wang Hsi-chih 
changed die style of Chung Yu by writing charac- 
ten like the lifting and the flying hutn; they 
seemed strange» but they wxrc really correct. The 
paniicrs who foliow^ed after Mo-ch'i alJ expressed 
some ideas of their own, as for instance Wang Hsia 
and Li Ssti-hsiin. The former used to spbsh and 
sprinkle the ink^ the latter painted graceftilly in 
colour. As the art of expressing much by litde (die 
use of short ctiLS^ U\ hsi-ching) had already been 
established, it was not difticLik to follow' suit,” 

Even as a painter Wang Wei w'as primarily a 
poet; he \vas no Jonger tied by traditional rules, and 
worked in a freer fashion aiming at a closer repre¬ 
sentation of nacurCr but at the same dine he w'as 
employing painting as a com piemen t to poetry. He 
w^as die 6rst topical poet-paintex of the gentleman- 
class, This is fur diet expressed by Tung Ch'i^hbng 
in other notes i 

"The literary man's painting started with Mo- 
cli*i; then followed Tung Yiian, Chil-jan+ Li 
Cli'eng and Fan K‘uan, who were all his faithful 
successors. Li Lung-mien, Wang Chin-ch*ing, Mi 
Fei and his son Hn-crh, all Icanted from Tung and 
eh Li, and this tradition was continued by die four 
great masters of the Yikn period, Huang Kung- 
w'ang, Wang Mciig, Ni Tsan and Wn Chen in an 
unbroken line* During our present dynasty' Wen 
Cheng-ming and Slien Chou were the disrant 
transniiEters of the same tradition. As to Ma Yuan 
and Hsia Kuei, Li T‘ajig and Liu Sung-nien, thev all 
belonged to the school of general Li, and should 
not study chcni/" 

The above statements arc interesting as eonfirma- 
tions of the essential identity of the Southern School 
and the urn-jai }ma, and also of the fact tliat this 
current of style w'as continued in the Ming period 
by the leading masters in Suchou, W'ho were all men 
of literary culture or pcfct-painters and not pro¬ 
fessional artists. The ideals of these men arc further 


discussed in several sayings by Mo Shih-liing 
and Tung Ch'i-clibng; die former for instaiicc 
WTOte: 

“The Tao of painting is to hold the universe in 
your hand. There will dien be nothing before your 
eyes which is not replete with life, and therefore 
such pauiters often live to a ripe old age. But those 
who work in the fmc and finicky manner (t'p-/iJi<?) 
niake themselves the servants of nature and shorten 
the Icngdi of their lives; it does not increase their 
life-force, Huang Kuiig-wang, Shen Chou and Wen 
Cheng-jiiLng lived to be over 8o years old, Gh'iu 
Ying lived to 50, Chao M£ng-fu lived to a little 
over 60; they did not belong to the same class, yet 
tticy w'cre both men of common routine who did 
not use painting as a means of expression, nor did 
they get any happiness out of it. The one who first 
combined painting as a means of expression with 
pleasure was Huang Kung-wang - it w'as he ^vho 
opened t-ic door”, i>. to the later gentleman- 
pain tcts. including the writer and his friends. 

In discussing some of the old painters like Chao 
Ta-men, Mo Shih-King is not very consistent in his 
apprcciatioiUp Once he praises Chao Ta-n.icn for 
painting hr-extending views similar to those of 
Wang Wei. and says that "he was certainly the 
gcntleman-painicr of Sung”, bur another time he 
repeals the tradirional criticism referring to Cliao 
Ta-nien's lack of safEcieut experience, '"he did not 
walk ten thousand miles, nor did he read ten thous¬ 
and books, how could he dicn be a real ancestor of 
piinring? That is precisely what w'c ought to do 
instead of looking to common painiers,” 

In other words, painters should combine real 
scholarship with extensive studies of nature, and in 
spite of their attachment to a certain tradition and 
their close studies of old masters, these scholarly 
painters were by no means indifferent to observa¬ 
tions of nature. Mo SKih-lung and Tung Ch'i- 
clfang ct]ually insist on this point in various utter¬ 
ances. as for instance the following, which is found 
in the writings of both: 

"Painters usually take the old niasEcrs as their 
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iiiodcU, bye it is better still to take I-icavcn and 
Earth as teachers. Every' morning one shoiild 
observe the dianging effects of cloads-m old 
paliicings dicy look like mountains - and go out 
among real mountams. When one sees strange 
treeSp one should study them from all four sidcs. 
The frees have one side which is suitable and 
another which is net suitable for a picture; they may 
be cfTccdve from the front, or froin the back. If one 
observes them thoroughly one will transmit tbeir 
spirit naturally, but for this transmission the form is 
necessary'. The form, the mitid^ and the hand musr 
ail support each other, diough unconsciously (for¬ 
getting each odier). That is the proper way of 
expressing the spirit. How could there then be any 
trees which arc not suiEabie if properly introduced 
into a picture?’* 

Even to dicsc men close communion with nature 
was a fundarncntal condition for great art, but die 
proper study of the old masters was essential for a 
formal dcvelopmenc of their style. Their endeavour 
was not to imitate or copy slavishly the models of 
oidp hut to grasp dieir c$sentiab, or what they called 
"the spirit of the old masters"', and to transmit tt in 
their own way. The following observations by Mo 
ShihTung (also included in Tung Ch"i-ch*aiig's 
writings) arc in this respect significant: 

I once said, the style of Wang Hsi-chlh and 
his son was no longer conrinued during tlie Ch'i and 
Liang dynasties* At the beginning of the T*ang 
dynasty' Yii Shih-nan and Ch^u Sui-liong agoui com¬ 
pletely changed the maimer of writing; they were 
different from, yet like (the two Wang), Wang 
Hsi-chili and his son seemed reborn in them. These 
words are noi so cosily understood^ because however 
easy it may be to make a close copy, it is diffiriilt ro 
transmit the spirit. Cliii-jaii sttidied (Tung) Pci- 
yuan, Yuan-chang (Mi Fei) studied Pei-ytian, 
Huang Kimg-wang studied Pci-yuan, and Ni Tsari 
studied Pc^yiian, they all foliow'cd ihe same model; 
yet they were not like one another. But w'heii 
ordinary' people make faithful copies, they do not 
transmit anything to posEcrity.” 


Tung Cli*i^h"ang*s ovm remarks, in which he 
^ys that cringing copyists arc enclosed by a fence, 
have already been quoted and need not be repeated, 
but it may be of inicrest to recall what lie means by 
“the spirit of the old masters”, or **thc spiri t of art”, 
rhat animadjig breath which according to him 
cannot be communicated by ordinary copyists. He 
links it up w'ith the traditional concept of rft'i-yiiji, 
the resonance or reverberation of the life-breath, a 
force or quality btent in the painter, w'hich has to 
be developed by spiritual and formal training so as 
CO become the guiding and sustaining factor in his 
creative activity* He wrote: 

"'Tile reverberation of die Ufc-breatli caruiot be 
acquired by study but is inborn in die painter. It is 
the gift of Heaven, yet some ot it may be learned* 
B one has studied ten Ehousand volumes and walked 
ten thousand miles and has freed one^s mind from 
all dust and dirr, b(^utiful landscapes will take form 
widmi one quite naturally and b«:otne established. 
The outlines produced by the work of the hand will 
transmit the spirit of the landscape.” 

If the above quotation points to the importance 
of a wide culture and profoimd study of a general 
nature - which according to Tung implied the 
practice of Cb'on - in another connexion be defines 
certaui elements of tlie formal expression whJcIi he 
considers particularly important; "The methods of 
doing the wrinkles and the deepest secrets in arc 
caruiot be taught. Among the Six Principles of 
painting r^f nyim is the result of something inborn 
(in the painter). The more skill that is applied, the 
farther recedes.’" 

The same concept is also expressed by Ch'cn 
Chi-ju in one of liis short notes in Ni-Mu, He 
speaks there about certam elements in calligraphy 
which cannot be acquired by smdy, and adds: 

They arc like cli*i-yfm in painring, wltich must be 
inborn. The Ch*an Buddltists call this (gift) wisdom 
without a teacher- It carmot be forced."" 

But in order to make it recognizable in pauittng 
it had to be transposed by the painters into visible 
shapes, a problem often discussed by Chinese 
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writers, as we liavc had occasion to observe in 
icvcnd of the preceding chapters. 

In the above quotation Tung Ch*i-ch"ang men¬ 
tioned the ts'mi /o (the method of making wrinkles) 
as one of the deeposE secrets in art, as something that 
cannot be caught, and it is also c^ndent from other 
rcniarks by him and by Mo Sluh-lung that they 
attached die greaiesi importance to this dement in 
the technique of the painter. One of the reasons for 
this may have been that the “wrinkles" were per¬ 
haps the most subtle striigs on tlie painter's instru¬ 
ment, strings whidx he could make reverberate with 
his life-breath or reflect his icmpcramcnt. They were 
formal dements through w'hich imprints of his 
thoughts were tramniittcd by the brush.Tiiis could 
never be fiiUy explained, only suggested in words: 

“Men of former times Said: "One must have 
brush and ink.' Many people do not understand the 
significance of these two words, brush and ink. But 
how could there be pictures without brush and ink? 
If pictures are executed simply with lines and 
withouE wrinkles, iliey are said to be made widiout 
brush, whereas pictures w^hich have wrinkles but no 
variations of tone (light and heavy) and no distinc¬ 
tion berwwn the back and the front of the objects, 
or between the light and the dark (parts) (model¬ 
ling?), are said to be done widiout ink.^* 


Tlirough a previous quotation ^ we have also 
learned drat Wang Wei s position as the founder of 
the Sonthcni School and the was, 

according to Ttmg Ch"i-ch'ang, closely connected 
widi the fact that he introduced the method of using 
wTinklcSp which evidently became a means of 
transmitting die “spirit" of nature; and Ehis was 
further developed by hfr friilowers such as Tung 
Yiian, Chii-jan and others. Each of the great painters 
had his own mannerism in brush work, his own kind 
of rs^un designated by various descriptive terms. 
Clf£n Chi-ju enumerates several of them, but it 
hardly seems necessary to repeat them here; it nuy, 
however, be rc'called due die same author al^ 
emphasizes the importance of the brush and the ink, 
which contain “die strength, the skilh the spirit, the 
courage, the study and die knowledge of the 
painter". These technical means and dicir proper 
use, which consritured the central problem of the 
painter s art, Iiave been the subject of endlt^ dis¬ 
cussions, but it may be doubted whcdicr their 
intrinsic characteristics have cvef been made dearer 
or more comprehensible through descriptive defini- 
dons, because they arc not intellectual concepts but 
dements in visual symbols, die meaning of which 
must be grasped through mental or imaginative 
perceptions innate in die seeing eye. 


HI 

The Hua-i^inj^ and Su-Sung sebook: 

Ku Chhig-i^ Sun Chao Tso und Sbm Shilhckuftj^ 


Ku CiiENG-K who is tradidouaUy considered a$ 
the founder of the Hua-fing school, was probably 
a little older than Mo Shih 4 ung and Timg Ch"i- 
ch"ang. His close friendship with diem is brought 
out in several colophons; and he served for a while 
as the teacher of Tung, who considered him a 
prominent representative of the Southern school. 


The following notice is uicl tided in Wu-skaig dtilt 
shihi “Ku Ch^'iig-i, Chung-fang, ftna T*uig 4 ui, 
from Sung-chiang, served as secretary in die Chung 
Shu (Central Board). As a painter he first follow'cd 
Ma Wen-pi,^ dien Mci Tao-Jen and Huang Tzu- 

* Mji Yuan, Uil Wio-pi, wai j poinicr iccivt in the Hun^ Wu 
pcfiod who also the ^ooidicni fchool. 
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chiu and grasped die ijuicrniost secrets of tlidr art, 
l^rcsuiciK Tung Ssu-po often took Chiuig-fang's 
pictures as models. When he went to die capital, 
crowds of scholars and officials from every quarter 
came to ask for Ins piaurcs, and when dicy obtained 
the masterpieces of his brush they treasured them 
like precious jades." His personality and circle of 
friends arc turthcr described in Sitng^himg ihib^ as 
follows: "Ku Chcng“i followed Huang Kmig-wang 
m painting and bad many paintings by famous 
masters in his home. He was a good friend of Sung 
Hsii from Chb-hsing and ot Sun K"o 4 mng in 
Hua-tlng. He searched deeply for the aims of the 
art of painting and founded a schcxil of his own. 
Liter in life he lived by tlie Cho~chiii river. There 
he made a sniall garden with many trees; it was a 
quiet and pure place where he ended his litc.' 

Mo Shdi-lung confirms in particular die studious 
charaaer of his friend: '"Ku Ciiung-faiig was very 
fond of the briishw'ork of the four great masters of 
the preceding dynastj'’ and collected many fine 
works by tlicm. Whenever he had time he unrolled 
these pictures, and in copying tlicm he grasped dieir 
verj' essence and came, indeed, very close to the 
originals.’' 

Four of his pictures in the Ku-hung collection arc 
known to us in reproduction and, besides these^ five 
album-leaves witli landscape-studies were on exln- 
bition in hiui-bua kuan in 1954. None of [hem is 
distinguished by a clearly marked individual styde, 
but they rcvc-al suppleness and skill in transmitrhig 
impressions of die Yiian masters. Most uiteresting 
in this respect is tlie little picture of some bare trees 
and young bamboos after Ni Tsan* seven of the 
painter's fnends wrote poems or colophons on it 
besides himself the best known among the writers 
being Sun K*o-hung and Tung Clfi-clf:mg.“ The 
btter wrote: *"ln tliis picture Chiing-fang has really 
grasped the bare trees of Li Ch'cng. They arc 
superior to those of Ni Tsan"-aii opinion which 
may be said to reflect more friendship than trutli. 
The painter's admiration for Ni Tsan is more 
simply expressed in his own poent: "White stones 


in the shade of slender bamboos; cold sprin gs wh ich 
bubble softly. Ni Tsan often did things like 
this. His thoughts were lofty as the a^Eurc sky.'" 

There is a somewhat larger picture representing 
deeply creviced mountains overgrosvn widi twisted 
pines and shady trees among which a solitary 
w^andcrer is seeking the ccKslncss of the moiintain 
air, in which the artist has followed in the footsteps 
of Wang Mciig (PL269). It seems reniarkahle by its 
SEruerural quabty." In the inscription he gives ck- 
pression to his friendship with Tung Cli'i-ch'ang as 
follows: "For many years I copied real works by the 
great masters of the Sung and Yiian periods. I learned 
to some exTcnt to grasp their imrrovv and their spirit, 
Ssu-po (Tung Ch'iHzh'ang) followed my directions, 
but now' he has surpassed me. Whoever sees my 
picture will admit the truth of that." 

Ku Cheng-i's call composition called Streams and 
Mountauis in Clear Autumn, dated 1575,* is a no 
less important picture from a sty'listic point of view* 
The coinposicional elements arc traditional and the 
general lines of the design remind us of works by 
other followers of Huang Kung-wang and Wang 
Metig, but the mountains and cliffs arc somewhat 
unusual, because they arc not pointed or rounded at 
the top but truncated in square shapes, a feature 
which is considered particularly characicristic of the 
Hiia-t'ijig school (PI. 270). In the Hm yao 

his style is described as follows: **In Cheng-i^s 
pictures most of the mountains have square tops. 
They consist of layer upon layer and peak after 
peak. Trees arc used only sparingly; but the cjfcct is 
natural, deep and bcautifriL Such is the Hua-t"itig 
schooh" 

The description fits die last-^mcntioncd picture, 
which may thus be taken as a typical example of 
this local school, but the square mountain tops are 
HOC to be seen in the iwo o^hcr works ascribed to the 
same painter. 

* Quoc^ in a-fm, 

* K.4i. shi-hiLi chi^ veLVn. 

»mvdLXLIV. 

* shit-hu thh vs>l v. 
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Of tJic two piiltcrs Siuig Hsii (i j23-t,i6o5) and 
Sun K^o-liimg (i5}2-i6io), mcndoncd in die bio- 
graph y of Ku Cheng-i as his parricubr friends, the 
former really belonged to an earlier generation. His 
style seems 10 liave been formed tlirough SEodies of 
Shen Chotfs art, as appears from the examples 
nientiortcd in a preceding chapter, 

Sun K"o-bung, on the other hand^ has sometimes 
been pbeed in a later pericNi,* but be was also con- 
leniporary with Ku Chei^-i, his friend and fellow- 
citizen. His t™ was Yim-chih, hb iwit Hsueh-chii, 
and he served for seme tune as governor of Hupeh, 
when he retired he built hjmself a beautiful house 
in a suburb of Hua-tang, where he displayed his 
collection of strange stones, sacriheiai vessels, 
writings, and paintings. The objects and furniture 
in the house were kept as bright as mirrors. When 
people came to call on him, he ordered his servants 
to entertain die guests wtidi music and songs of the 
kind performed on die siagc^ wdl as with dancing 
and pantomimes. He became known as a generous 
and Vh'idc-hearted man, w^hosc house was open [O 
artists and artisans of every kind. We are told that 
he often said smibngly: ''Every place at my table is 
always occupied and the cups arc never empty/' His 
original and generous w^ay of life and his artistic 
home arc furEhemiorc described in IVu'^shen^ sbih 
shik as follows: 

order to create an impression of coolness he 
decorated the walls of his room vvidi piemres of 
pine-trees, cedars, breaking waves, and rushing 
streams, and when ihcre were no guests he spent his 
time in copying old pictures and writings. If at die 
time some disturbing influences from die ouEsidc 
world or some family matter reached him, he put 
his hands to his ears and stared at the people in an 
angry fashion, 

“He started widi flow'cr and bird-painring in 
which he followed Hsii Hsi and Chao Ch'ang, hut 
in later years he followed Ma Yuan in painting 
water, and the two Mi, father and son. m paintuig 
cloudy mountaiiis. People came from far and near 
in great numbers to ask for his pictures, and several 


pinters made a living from inutariom after them, 
ConscqucnEly less than ten per cent (of the works 
auributed to him) arc genuine/" 

Tliese notes arc to some extent illustrated by a 
very entertaining series of twenty small picture$t 
mounted in the form of a scroll (in die Kurkung 
collectioti)knowTi as drlng-k'o They 

represent scenes from the leisurely life of a scholar, 
his occupations in die house and in the garden, such 
as Receiving Guests (Pi.271 a). Boiling Tea Water, 
Examining Pictures, Practising Calligraphy, Burn¬ 
ing incense. Admiring the Rising Moon, Drinking 
Wine, Sitting up through the Night in Conversa¬ 
tion with a Monk (PLzyaB)^ Worshipping Buddha, 
Lbteniiig co the Rain, Enjoying Bamboo (PL272A), 
Watering Flow^crs (PL271B), Excursion to the 
Mountains, etc^^ he. a number of very simple but 
Ultimate and telling scenes from the garden and 
pavilions of a iiVcU-tcMio gcndeinan who occupied 
himself only widi such things as were prescribed by 
tradition for a true scholar. The artistic value of che 
pictures is definitely inferior to their historical 
interest, which is increased by their descriptive rides* 
Sun K'o-huug was hardly a leading painter, his 
artistic talent being less developed than his faculty of 
making life enjoyable to himself and his friends; but 
he was not only a well-to-do scholar, trained in the 
management of die brush, but also a keen observer 
of nature who found pleasure in rcprcsentitig the 
actual surroundings of his country home. 

The figure-paiiirings ascribed to him in Japanese 
collections seem rather doubtful and hardly worth 
further consideration/ whereas some of the flower 
studies signed by Siui K'o-hung should be remem¬ 
bered, The little picture iu the Ku-kung collection,* 
rcprcscuring a bouquet of Flowers of the FifcK 
Month, is distinguished by the semitive rendering 
of the various flowers, w'hereas the large picture in 

^ CJ. WaJey’s hidaXf p.Sj, md Toyp, Xll, ^vticre one of his wqrlcs 
u reproduced aaiDU^ of the Liitc Ch'ing period. 

* Cf. V w#, p.jjj. Flan^iii arid Sihih-ic; Shira Nanga. 1 , 21^ 

KuaiiytR Fish Eiikci. 

■ K.-L\ sh*-hiM fftr, vol.XXI. 
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Japili which represents an overlmiging rock with 
a plain-tree and sonic barnbocHshoots is a more 
decorative dcsigin* 

The only landscape of some importance by Sun 
K^o-hung kno\STi to me is in the C, T, Loo collec¬ 
tion and was included m the Toronto Exhibition 
1^56.* It is called A Monastery among Mists and 
represents a deep guUcy between steep hills with 
small buildings among the trees on the slopes. The 
hills are largely veiled by die light mist; only the 
dark tall pine-trees detach themselves from their 
whiEC surroundings. They form pillared rows at 
both sides of the pathway that leads to the temple 
gate, and coiitribucc as such to the rising rh).Thm of 
this wcll“unified design. 

The most gifted among the painters of the Hua- 
c'ing group was no doubt Chao Tso, tzu Wen-tu, 
He was probably a few years younger than die man 
mentioned above, though still a dose friend of Tung 
Cli'i-ch'ang and usually classified as the founder of 
tlic so-called Su-Suug school which, according to 
the name, was a combinadon ot cenain elements of 
style derived from the Suchou and the Sung-chiang 
painters. To describe these in detail widiout passing 
in review a number of works from both quarters is 
hardly possible» bm generally speaking it may be 
said dial Chao Tso^s landscapes are disringuLshed by 
a pictorial, not to $ay colouristic, quality seldom 
found in che works of the contemporaries men¬ 
tioned above. His relative independence and 
originality as a painter are evidenced by the fact 
that he is Ltaditionally considered as the representa¬ 
tive of a special school^ which^ howevetp had very 
few followers. 

In the Sung-chioftg chlh we are told that “he 
studied under Sung Hsu together with Sung Mou- 
chiUp but whereas Sung Mou-chin painted in a loose 
and sprinkling fashion^ Chao Tso never worked 
carelessly. His model was Tung Yuan, hut he com¬ 
bined this model with ideas derived from Huang 
Kung-wang and Ni Tsan. The spiritual reverbera¬ 
tion (^liAi-yiiii) w^as quite unrestrained in his w™ks 
and they were highly treasured among scholars,'** 


Chao Tso has also left some observations on the 
general principles and icchniquc of landscape- 
paintmg, but before quote from them we should 
pay attention to some of his pictures. Me seems co 
have worked with great ease and must have pro¬ 
duced quantities of paintings borh under his own 
name and UJidcr diat of Tung Ch"i-ch"ang, because 
he was quite capable of excellent imitations. Their 
dates range from 1609 to 1629 and most of them are 
painted with hghc washes of colour in addirion to 
ink. But he has also painted with ink only, as niay 
be seen in the picture in the tormcr Abe collection 
^in the Osaka Museum)p which in some respects is 
his masterpiece. One ol his early works (dued 
1611), called Autumn Mountains and Red Trees^^ 
is, according to the uiscripcion, a version of a picnarc 
by Yang Sheng, the famous master ol the eighth 
cciituryp who was particularly appreciated for his 
snow$capes executed in colour* niosdy in adlicrence 
to Chang Seng-yu^s "'boneless manner*'. It seems as 
if this early type of coloured landscapes had been of 
some impoftanee for the formation of Chao Tso*s 
style. He followed methods somew^liat similar to 
those of the old masters* though in a more modem 
and fluent transposition, working with 1 broader 
brush arid lighter washes of colour. The influence 
may be traced in several of hi$ most clfccrjvc 
landscapes. 

As an example of this free traiisfon:mdori of the 
old coloured landscapes into impressionistically 
executed large compositions may be mentioned the 
picture in the National Museum in Stockholm 
which rcprcsencs An Autumn Morning, wirh wisps 
of niisi circling round wooded moiui tains (PI .273), 
Some small cottages are placed in a valley at the foot 
ot the mountains and in one of them may be seen a 
niiti seated in silent conccmplation. Fartlicr away 
among the trees on the terrace appear the roof of a 
temple and its pagoda. The large trees on the river- 

^ Tsiy^, vol.XiL also EE» Ijittr Chi»cx pLlaa^ 

* Cat, Ho.is. liucHpncm by Ch*^ Chi^ij. 

* QuoteJ in Stmff- 1^™ 

* K.-k, ihu-hmfhi, v^oLXVIL 
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bank in the foTcgronnd arc dropping their leaves 
and turning to autunui colours^ a faint rosy tone 
prevails as if the sun were crying to break through 
the misty atmosphere. The brush work is easy and 
light, yet not without strength in the drawing of the 
trees and the crevices of die mountains. It is akin to 
Tung Ch‘i-ch'ang's manner, diough of a more 
decorariveiy pictorial kind. It is dated t6i:S, ix\ in 
die same year as the scKalled Tlutchcd Hut by a 
River in die Ku-kimg collection,* which represents 
a somewhat similar diough more traditional design. 
The river valley at the foot of the mountain range is 
here covered with dense mist, only the large leafy 
trees at the bottom and the mountain peaks at the 
top detach themselves from the soft covering 
blanker. Other details arc lost in the moist)^ 
atniosphcrcp wliich seems to be almost opaque. 

A more attractive example of Chao Tso^s 
pictorial expressionism h, however, the above- 
mcnrioiicd picture in the former Abe collection 
which^ according to an inscription by Clf en Chi-ju, 
represents a scholar who has come to visit a monk In 
his thatched cottage in a bamboo grove (Chu-yiian) 
at the foot of The Temple of the Crane Forest [Ho- 
liii ssu), tt is painted in ink not only with great ease, 
but the scene is full of die atmosphere of a warm 
stnnmcr day and makes us feel the deep harmony of 
the motif. It reveals Cluo Tso^s individual talent as 
an expressionisE who could ttatismit a sicuation with 
a few reducing strokes of the brush (PL274). 

When he worked in a soiiiewhat more elaborate 
and detailed manner based on studies of Sung and 
Yiian masters he sometimes sacrificed pictorial 
beauty for the intricacies of nunor structural details* 
as may be seen in the highly (liushcd mountain 
landscape in the Ku-kung collection.* In die long 
bnndscrolls belonging to die Kutokawa Imtituic in 
Asliiya and to Mr* James Cahill in Wadiington, he 
has developed condiiuous landscape designs, which 
are remarkable for their structural unity just as much 
as for die fresh naturalistic effect* 

Chao Tso wa$ also a member of the artistic circle 
which gathered round Tung Ch'i-ch^ang, and his 


observations on landscape-paitidng may have 
ripened as fruits of discussions with liis older friend. 
They are reported in a short treatbe called Huii-yu 
fiff and in IVushettg skih shih in connexion widi die 
notes on Ills close frieudsliip and co-operation with 
Tung Ch'i^h'ang: ''The two gentlemen were, 
indeed, companions bi the reabn of art like die 
ancient states of Lu and Wei; some of Tung's 
pictures were painced by Chao Tso, and although 
he was not like the guard at the side of the throne* 
(i.^. a superior), yet liis pictures could pass as sub¬ 
stitutes (it was like buying a Wang and getting a 
Vang). In his discussion 011 painting he says among 
ocher things: ''In pauuing large landscapes the 
principal thing is (structuraI) strength (shib). A 
mouncain wliicli lias strength may be twhstuig and 
winding, high or low, but ic$ lifs>vciTts arc con¬ 
tinuous/* (This dcniaiid for structure and strength 
is also applied to pabi rings of trees, sEones and 
mountains in which, funhcrinorc^ the veins and 
wrinkles are of decisive importance.) ^''The maimer 
of making the wrinkles^ of drawing die outUncs 
(liooks and cuts), of dividing and combiniiig, is all 
in (dependent on) the structural veins. As to bridges, 
villages, towers, Eeniples, boats, carriages, figures* 
and houses, che impressions they convey of formal 
sEreugdi depend on how they arc placed, how they 
arc partly hidden or introduced as accessories. 

“You should fir^t work with a dry brush and 
scratinric every part carefully to make sure that no 
further changes are needed, then you may spread 
the ink and the whole thing will become interesting. 
In paitiring far-away trees, you should make diem 
indistincti ornamental trees should stand close 
together, so diat they connect and iiitcrtwiric, partly 
hidden and partly visible. Light mist, distant shores, 

^ /C-4r, iJjiP-AvJ fJjJ, VoLlX,i 

» K.4e. fW, vol.XIV* 

• Quofcd in SunjS^V'iiia« Mai. 

* HcfcTfiicc XQ i story of Ts^ao Ts*iD who oocc stood 

a guxrd by hii own ihrtmc oa vrhidi be hsid placed a sub- 
orduKLce because he was aftaid that his ugiy appearance 

would tiukc an imfavounLbk in^prcfiioii <m ionic envoys ^ioin 
[he Hiiung-fiu. 
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scacccrcd stones, hidden streanis, young biinUxss, 
lu?turi.int grass, and suck things, should simply be 
added according to your ideas. Mist aroLuid the 
peaks and clouds in the valleys should serve co 
re Beet light on the mountains all round (front and 
back, right and left) and should be rendered in such 
a way diat from the point where they issue to the 
point where they recede, whether broken up or 
continuous, it corresponds lo the structure of the 
mountains. Waicrcourscs, roads and paths should be 
portly visible and partly invisible; you should make 
rhem winding and connect them with the veins of 
the mountains. 

“To sum up ; if your manner of composing is not 
based on coreiul diought^ but simply consists of 
fdiing up holcs^ it will be like a patched gown. How 
could it then aro use the admiralioii of other people? 
Thus, the most iinportant point in regard to the 
composition (the spreading of the view) is to lay 
hold of (stnictural) strength. Then^ when one looks 
at it, the picture will seem as if fdled with one breath 
of life, and if one examines it more closely, one will 
find that the spirit and the veins are in harmony, and 
that it is the work of a great man , , 

The painters who gathered around Tung Ch*i- 
chSng and Chao Tso in SungKihiang can hardly be 
said to have been of leading importance, even 
though they are characierized in snpcrbtlvc (not to 
say stereotyped) terms in lV»-$hatg stiih skth[ their 
fame is of local origin and their works are little 
known. The oldest among them was probably Sung 
MouH:hin, iztl Miiig-chih, He is said to have 
studied Chao Pa-chii, Wti Chen and Huang Kung- 
wang: “his brush was elegant, his ink rich, his hills 
and valleys fresh and liixuriant. The most famous 
painters of the time like president Tung Ssii-po 
(Ch'i“chbng) and the provincial examiner Tsou 
Ti-kuang praised his pictures highly. He held an 
equal place with Chao Tso.“ The two pictures of 
his which are reproduced in an album devoted to 
the Sung-chiong school are not distinguished by any 
outstanding qualities;* one of them represents a 
garden with tnagnolia trees and high rockeries, the 


other some small cottages under overhanging clifis, 
and both are p>ainted in a more traditional stymie tlioji 
cliac of Tung Chh<h'ajig or Chao Tso, 

Wu Chen, toi Chcn-chih and Yiiin-chen, 
Chu-yu, is said to have followed Ln particular 
Huang Kung-wang, Chiang Shao-shu WTitcs of him 
(in IVu simig shih ^bih): “t once saw his copy of 
Huang's picEure Floating Vapours over a Warm 
Sky, and some others; their wrinkles and washes of 
colour were overflowingly rich. He aroused the 
resonance (yiYii) which is beyond brush and ink. 
They were really the works of a scholar. The 
painters of Yun-chJen since tlic time of president 
Tung Ssu-po^ who w^as the standard-bearer of the 
literary men {u*cn-pn)^ were all exalted scholars, 
aiming at excessive refinement, but die things they 
have left behind (j.c. dieir works) are hardly more 
than shin deep; but Chu-yii may be said to have 
tronsmitEed the real Yun-cliicii school/' His pictures 
arc nowadays quite rare, only four of them are 
known in reproductions; they reveal a sensitive but 
rather Bucruadtig tcnipcramcnr influenced not only 
by the Yuan masters, but also by academic tradi¬ 
tions of die Sung period, as may be seen in the 
picture of Autumn Mountains in Mist in tbc 
Seikado collection, which is marked as an iniitadon 
after Hsia Kud,^ 

Shen Shih-ch\mg, tzd Tzu-chii, who also came 
from Sung-chiang, according to O^tcMing-hua hr, 
followed Sung Mou-chin and Chao T$o+ but like 
these tw'o painters and a few less prominent, he 
imitated Tung Ch'i-ch^ang in particular* We are 
furthermore told that his brush-manner was pure 
and exuberant, very firm and yet freely flowing; his 
style and (vital) resonance were both excellent/’ 
The same characterization is more or less repeated 
in I shih skib, where it is said [Iiat he painted 

luxuriant hills and valleys with wTinkles and 
washes of colour, overflowingly rich. He was the 
principle tronsmiEtcr of the Yiin-chien school/' 

* Sunj^hioti^ p (H published in 1924 by tbc Shiln 

Chou Co., Shkngh^i. 
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TKis is no doubt fx>rrcct in so far as none of the 
other Sling-chiang painters imiuitcd the head of the 
school more assiduoustyp Skeri Shih<h'ung might 
almost be called the double of Tung Ch'i-clfajig, 
because he absorbed the style of the master so 
successfully that many of his paintings have been 
accepted as works by Tung Ch'iHirh'aug, particu¬ 
larly when also provided with Tung’s aiithcndc 
signature. An explanation of this surprising fact, 
which has contributed to the confusion regarding 
Tung Ch"i^h'atig"s pictorial crupre, inay be found in 
the following anecdote quoted by Sun Ta-kuiig 
from Sung-chiartg chik:^ 

‘"Ch'cn Chi-ju once sent a letter to Shen Shih- 
ch'ung as follows: ^T2u-chii, my old friend, 1 am 
sendit^ you herewth a scroll of white paper 
together with the brush-fee of drrcc ounces (?)^ 
Would you be so kind as to paint a lajxdscapc for a 
large hall and have it ready for tomorrow^? But do 
not write your signature on it, because I want our 
friend Tung Ssu-po to put his name on itT’^-a 
demand which president Tung presumably could 
not refuse to his friend Cb^cn Chi-ju# since he had 
often done the same thing, thus increasing, by 
affixing his highly appreciated signaturcp the value 
of pictures done by friends. This practice, which 
may seem surprising to us, was by no means a 
novelty introduced by Tung and his friends; it was a 
good old traditionp particularly recorded also in tJie 
biographies of other famous masters, as for instance 
Shen Chou. But the result of it has indeed contri- 
buted to tlic overloading of the (rnrre of masters, no 
less benevolent than faniouSp and to making them 
rcspinsiblc for paintings which simply constitute 
a dead weight in their artistic legacy * 

if we look for paintings which for stylistic reasons 
may be considered as w'orks by Shfn Shih-ch*ung, 
though provided with the signature of Tung Ch'i- 
ch^ang, we find one of the most prominent examples 
in the Ku-kiing collection, I'l^. the large landscape 
representing old trees and soft hills along a river, 
w^liicb according to the inscription is inspired by a 
T'ang poem and called **Frost-bitteii Trees in 


Autumn''^ (PI.27^). The design is beautifully uni¬ 
fied in a large rising curve and the brush work is easy 
and free, but somewhat tluckcr and more inky than 
in Tung Ch-i-ch ang"s own worksp which as a rule 
have a more structural qualityWe agree with 
the modem Chinese experts who consider the 
picttire as a work by Shen Shffi-ch'ung rather 
than by Tung Cb^i-ch/ang, As a stylistic support 
for this opinion may be recalled the section of a 
liandscroll (in a Japanese collection) by Shen Shih- 
ch^ung, in which the nicnintams arc shaded and 
wrinkled in the same maimer as in the picture under 
discussion 

Other examples of a similar kind could easily be 
picked out among the pictures ascribed to Tung 
Ch‘i-ch ang {and often inspired by him); as a rule 
they show more skill than refinement, a more 
obvious or striking decorative effect than Tung^s 
personal works, hut it seems useless to enter into 
such a discussion here without the support of a 
sufficient number of reproductions. 

Among the pictures signed by Shen Shihch'ung 
liimsclf may be recalled the l^tge landscape in the 
Ku-kung collection knosvn as The Study in Fra¬ 
grant Nature,^ which is dated 1623 and painted wTth 
light colours in the vaporous manner which was 
characteristic of the Yun-chicii school. The hand- 
scroll in the Boston Museum, which represents 
landscapes in Four Seasons^ is signed and dated ten 
years later (1^33), and executed with m easily 
flowing brush and efi'ective use of light coloured 
washes to suggest wisps of mist and faint lines of an 
evening sky, Tlic painter has certainly understood 
how to utilize the impuisos received from Tung 
Chl-ch"ang and to infuse new breath into tradi¬ 
tional designs by pictorial means. He was not one 
of the leading creative masters, but a very accom¬ 
plished painter who should be remembered not only 

^ r> tiaf, p. 146. 

■ A".4:. f/w, vol.XXL 

* Cf. isfijerM, 

*■ K.-i. f/ji, voLVin, 
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as an imitator of Tung Ch’i-cK'ang but also because 
of his way of transmitting the shifting mockls of 
landscape in pictorial values. 

The success of the minor men was, indeed, to no 
small extent dependent on thrit ability to imitate 
the leading masters, and among these none was 
more influential at the time than Tung Ch'i-ch'ang. 


His personality was dominant not only at his home 
in Sung-chiang (Hua-t‘ing) but all over the country. 
The principles which he advocated in theory as well 
as in practice were accepted by most of the pdntets 
active during the last four decades of the Ming 
period, as we sliall have occasion to notice in the 
following chapters, 


Various Centres of Landscape-painting 

I 

Introiiticihn 


The two well-known cujrents of style, n^med 
after the Che and the Wu school, which formed 
fundamental features in the development of paintitig 
during the heyday of die Ming dynasty had lost 
most of their distinctive qualities and pracdcally 
ceased tu fiincdciii as main arteries in the field of 
painting about the middle of the sixteenth century . 
The reason for this was, however, by no means a 
general decline or decrease in die producrion of 
painting, quite die contrary; it may rather be 
described as the consequence of the lavbh, not to say 
exuberant, growth in the practice of pictorial art 
which readied its cuiniuiation at the very end of die 
Ming period. It may indeed be said that the old 
currents were nourished by so many new tributaries 
that they were brought to overflow their banks and 
to split into a number of streamlets which in turn 
spread over wider areas and absorbed or mixed widi 
new elements of style. 

Through diis process, which was gaitiing in 
strength towards the end of the scventecndl century, 
the general pattern or map of the pictorial develop¬ 
ment was gradually enriched and complicated in a 
way that makes it more difficult than hitherto for 
the historian to present a systematic survey of the 
whole material. It cannot be condensed simply 
under two or tlirce general headlines, based on 
leading currents of style or on the dominant position 
of a few outstanding persoiuliries who gave the 
impetus to new schools of lasdng importance. Such 
distinct schools dominated by leading masters as 
constituted the main arteries in the development of 
painting during the earlier part of the Ming dynasty, 


no longer existed, witli the sole exception of Tung 
Ch‘i-ch'ang’s and the Sung-chiang school, which, 
however, did not have very definite stylistic limits, 
even though (in a general way) it stood for the 
renewal of scholarly painting after the models of 
the Yiian masters. 

There is no other personality among the many 
gifted and skilful painters at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century who could be placed in a line 
with Tung Ch‘i-ch'ajig as a leader In art; no one 
else who represented the same degree of ajcstbcdc 
culture and authority. His outstanding importance 
was to some extent described in a previous chapter, 
and it will no doubt become dear from our dis¬ 
cussion of his contemporaries and immediate 
followers that his position was unique and based on 
somctliing more than any of the other painters 
could ofler. 

Owing to the importance of Tung Ch'i-ch'ang, 
Sung-dmng became for a while, during the last 
years of the Ming reign, a very prominent centre of 
pictorial activity, from which influences radiated to 
various pares of the country, but it was a rclativclv 
small country town and could never compete with 
Suchou or Hangchou as a home of ardsde culture. 
Suehou sdll retained its privileged posidon as the 
flivourite rraort of scholars and arrists; the large 
number of prominent painters who at the rime were 
active there formed a kind of aftermath to the old 
Wu school, even though they embodied important 
individual diflercnccs of st)dc (as will be shown 
below). 

Hangchou had not harboured the same abundance 
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of ardsEic activity during xhc sixteenth century 
as Suchpu, bat owing to its historical promirteiicc 
and its well-recognized fame as the birthplace of the 
old Che school p it still retained a kind of afterglow 
of the academic glory of the South Sting period. 
The stylistic tradirions which were kept alive in 
Hangchou reached further back in time than those 
of the Wn school (mainly deriv'cd from the Yuan 
painien)^ and they were so tnciimtely connected 
with the surrounding landscape, the West Lake, the 
bamboo^roves and the pine-woods framing the 
tnoiintain paths formed by nature into pictorial 
compositions chat they could not but impress 
successive generations of sensitive painters and im¬ 
pose on them their grand and vigorous style. Lan 
Yiiig, for instance, wlio b often called **tlie last 
representative of the Che schoor\ was not simply a 
traditionalist, but also a keen student of actual 
nature who could render the intimate clurm of 
some bamboo-shoots or plum-blossoms in spontan¬ 
eous and convincing sketches. 

The special importance attached by the Chinese 
historians to the currents of st\de or schools named 


above should not make us overlook the fact dut 
there existed at the time other local ecnties of 
painting which included artists who are recorded ui 
literature %vithout being attached to any partieular 
school. They cannot he named here, particularly 
when no signed works by them have been seen by 
the author. But a few representatives from various 
parts of the country will be mciidoncd to illustrate 
the growing di ffusion of landscape-painting and to 
some extent local tendencies of sty le. They are often 
noticeable among painters who worked at the same 
place or provincial centre, and arc thus serviceable 
in our endeavour to obtain a general view. But to 
follow our this kind of ss'sietnatic grouping and 
division would rci^uirc far more space and illustra¬ 
tions diaii are pemiissible in the present publication, 
and we must conscrjueittly leave out a number of 
interesting artists aaivc at the end of the Ming 
period who under more favourable conditions 
would have found their pbccs in the present survey. 
Some of them are. however, mentioned in die Lists 
with references to reproductions in Chinese or 
Japanese publications. 
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Li Shib-ta, Lo, Sbhig Aine-/jini^ IVong Cb*t, Clian^ Hnn^, 


Shao A/i, Pim We 

Wit£N WE again turn to Suchou, the old centre 
of the school or trend of pin ting named after the 
Wu district, we must not expet to fmd the place In 
the same state of artistic florcsccnee in which we 
left it shordy after the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when Wm Chcng-niing’s immediate 
followers were stiU carrying on aesthetic discussions 
and applying pictorial principles 'which they had 
inherited from the patriarch, who for a long 
generation had been die genius and protagonist of 
the whole movement or school of Wu. Now, right 
at the end of the sixteenth century or shordy after. 


-yi'i ami Yiin 

Suchou was no longer die place where the most 
progressive young talents gadicrcd under the leader¬ 
ship of an experienced teacher, because the most 
huiious among the actual leaders in art was no 
longer to be found in Suchou, but in the neighbour¬ 
ing town of Sung-cliiang, tlic little home town of 
Tung Ch'i-ch'aiig. His posidon there was some¬ 
what similar to that of Wi-n Cheng-ming in Suchou 
during the preceding generation though hardly 
equally iinportani, bec,iuse Sung-cliiang was never 
comparable to Suchou as a place of artUcic culture. 
Yet it was for a while die centre of the most 
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progressive effom in painting, as was explained in 
a previous chapter. 

The contemporary Suchou painters were gener- 
ally of a more conservarivc bent, more firmly 
rooted in the fertile soil of the old Wu current. But 
this did not prevent them from being individually 
progressive and following paths of their own. Only 
a few of them can here be illustrated, bar they 
should suifice to make us realize that ihcte w^as no 
lack of genuine talents in Suchou at the diiav 
though none of ihem rose ro die position of a leader 
in art. 

The oldest among tlicse Suchou painters was 
probably Li Sliili-ta, who may have been bom as 
early as 1570 (or before) because his earliest da led 
picture is of the year 1605 and the last is daied 
tfizo; yet he also signs himself as seven t}’-threc years 
old in an undated inscription, The biographical 
infomiation about Li Shth-ta is very meagre; he 
held 110 official posicioTl but “lived as a henmt bv 
die new city vvair\ according to the IVn-lisien chih. 
and he is described as a man “wth green pupils of 
the eyes, slender wrists, and a body like that of an 
Immortal”/ a characterization which no doubt 
signifies a perfect Taoist, 

But he was also a pliilosophcr on art and is said to 
have composed an essay which is no longer pre¬ 
served, except ill extracts such as the following 
enumeration^ of the **fivc principal merits and five 
cardinal faults in landscape-painting", m wit: Vigour 
(ri‘a/ig), Spontaneity (i). Originality (rii'i), Com¬ 
pleteness (yiirffr) ajid Hamvonious resonance (yiiw.) 

The w'cak psiints arc opposites to the strong 
points and defined as follows: Timidity (nini), 
Stidhess Carving (or medculoiis exccudon) 

(i*p), Incompleteness (j/iAi?) and Unbalanced 
emotions (r/i'iA). 

These statements arc said to contain the “most 
profound principles in painting”, svhich, liowever, 
ultimately must depend on how tliey are interprctcdi 
and applied by the brush of the painter, 

Li Shih-ta is as a painter a somewhat uneven and 
uncommon master. Judging by his large Landscapes 


(in Japanese collections) we are tempted to call 
him a traditionalist rooted in early Sung art, but 
when these pictures arc studied closer sonic of them 
reveal very intimate illustrative details, and also, at 
least ill one instance, imaginative elements of a kuid 
that arc quite unusual before Shih-c*3o. If w'e 
may base some conclusions regarding the deveiop- 
ment ot his pictorial style on his dated pictures, it 
may be said that he started as a rather coiiinion. 
follower of the Sung masters, and became towards 
the end of lUs life a more independent and imagina¬ 
tive creative master. 

The early stage is illustrated by the Mountani 
Landscape after Rain (in the Otsoki collection), 
w hich is dated i6o« and painted in a kind of Mi FcL 
maimer, witli lieavy mist circling round the peaks, 
but wnthout much atmosphere or tonal quality. 
The design is here dependent on models of a w'clJ- 
know'n classic type. Wlien Li Shili-ta represented 
a similar motif in later years he gave it an entirely 
new interpretation, as may be seen in the picture 
dated 1618, in the Seifcado collection {Pl.277). The 
ivhoJe thing seems to be transformed into a vision 
of wild rocks and a bottomless river of white mist. 
The foregtound is marked by a broad mountain 
terrace cro’ft^lcd by a pavilion where two men arc 
seated in conversation. Beyond die pavilion is 3 
gorge filled with wisps of wiwlly mist from wliich 
another mouiiiaiii wall rises like a broad tower into 
the region of the clouds, The composition nuakes 
the impression of a cross-section ofoverwhclmiiigly 
grand mountain scenery, visioned rather than 
by th c two men inthc pavilion. The 
imaginative tone is also strengthened by the some- 
w'bat flossy pictorial manner and the rich ink-tones 
which vary from deep black into transparent white. 

But this pictnre is something of an cifceptioti; 
most of Li Shih-ta s landscape-paintings arc more 
remarkable for realistic exactitude than for visionary 
glimpses of infinit)’, and when tliey arc complete'd 
with figures they become cntcrtaiiiitig illustrations. 

* Quoted in un 

* KeportnJ 111 p,l7. 
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Among the best examples of this kind of paintings 
may be mentioned two of the Urge compositions 
ill the Ku-kung collection^ one called Listening to 
the Wind in the Pine-trees {Pi .276), the other Raiii- 
stonti in the Valley.' 

The first, which is dated i6s6, represents a low 
sandy beach with four monumental pine-trees 
growing on it. A man in a ’wlnte robe is seated on 
the ground sunt in drought and apparcirrly listening 
to the soughing of the wind in the trees, while four 
scrvani-boys, litewise in white, are occupied in 
collecting herbs and preparing some food or drugs 
on a small stove. The wide horizontal extension of 
the undulating ground forms an cfi'ccdve contrast to 
the pillar-like trees; the composition has a structural 
character which reminds us of Western rather diaii 
of traditional Undscapc-paiiitings in China* 

The other picture {dated T6ifi) represents a party 
of men, riding on mules, who are approaching a 
little inn in a mountain valley just as a siorto is 
beginning to shake the tr<x:s and clouds arc gather¬ 
ing round the mountain slopes. The men have 
opened their umbrellas and the carriers arc hustling 
over the bridge. Tlic scene h entertaining as an 
illustration, somewhat ui the same w-iy as Chou 
Ch'm's paintings, but it gives very little of rhe 
actual outbunt of a storm. There is another varia¬ 
tion of the same motif, rendered apparently with 
more suggestion of cloudy atmosphere (rhough less 
well prescrs'cd), in the Seikado collection* The 
design and the figures arc s^uite alike in foe two 
piaurcs, hut the landscapes show some diffcrencesA 
Another Suchou painter who followed a similar 
path was Ch*en Lo, Shu-lo, hm P<>shih. His 
original name was Tsan, but laicr on he w^as called 
Ch'en Lo and Ch'cng-chiang; on his pictures he 
signs himself Tao-chhi Lo. *'Hc painted landscapes 
after the mamiers of Chao Pcxhu, Chao Meng-fu, 
and Wen Cheng-ming - deep forests, curving 
paths, and w^inding streams - in a very careful 
manner, and followed closely in the footsteps of foe 
old tnastm.” His pictures being executed in a noble 
traditional style, they were much appreciated by 


officials who visited Suchou, In his old age he lived 
on Tiger Hill and passed his time composing and 
clmkring poems.* 

He h represented by two characteristic pictures in 
the Ku^kung toUcction, executed m a somewhat 
sftfr but very neat manner.* The one which is 
dated 1636 represents Bamboos and Bare Willows 
by a Stream; it is painted in colours not lUtlike 
certain works by Chao Meng-fo and the Northern 
Sung masters, while the other, which has a date diat 
probably should be read i(Si4+ is a more faithful 
imitation after Wen Cheng-ming* It was painted, 
according to the inscription, on foe suggestion of a 
friend who was a collector of ink’-stoncs. This 
gcndeniaji desired to have the opportunity of wash¬ 
ing his old and precious ink-stones in a dear 
moujitain stream, and as he apparently had no 
chance of doing so in reality^ he asked the painter to 
represeni such a scene, which he furthermore 
described in a poem (PL^tob)^ The poena, which 
is copied on the picture^ runs as follows; “A hundred 
paths of water rushing douii in rapids. Proudly he 
brings foe ink^stoncs to the rocky bank* The 
flowers of ink mis in friendly fashion with the 
lustral waves. He watches ihcm in foe shade of the 
pines, keeping his hands in his sleeves** - a dcserip- 
tion exactly illustrated in foe picture. The pine-trees 
stand call and imposing in front of the scholar^^s 
study^ which is surrounded by a bamboo fence and 
tucked away among rocks and leafy trees. It 
transniits something of the delight and quiet enj oy¬ 
ment of a true ufhtjSn, 

Sheng Mao-hua {or: ych), Nien-an, Ycn- 
an, was active in Suchou up to the very end of the 
Mbg dynast)^ and he, too, seems to have freely com¬ 
bined elements borrowed from the Sung academi¬ 
cians %vith more modem forms of pictorial realism, 

i KA. ikU voLXXVin and vdJCXL Tlii; 

waa included ui the London c^ibitinn 19JS. 

* iVdrt/n, Voi, 13 . 

” Cf, jAiA jAiA and fAiA, the latter qiimcd in 

Siutg Yitan i-tm. 

* K.-Jr. ih«-iiiig tin, vokXXIV ind XXXIX. 
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According to t 4 ^u~sheng shift shik, he represented 
“misty forests and open plaim, painted figures with 
great skill tn a refined style; conceived his ideas 
before he took up the brush, and expressed pcrfojtly 
die spirit of a scholar”. The characteriaation applies 
quite well to such of his pictures as the one in the 
Scikado collection (dated which represents 

two old scholars in a pavilion examining scrolls 
which arc being brought to them by servant-boys, 
thus celebrating New Year’s day with an artistic 
enjoymentd The trees round the pavilion are bare, 
the mountains behind enveloped in mist, die air is 
grey and cold, suggestive of a w'inter day when the 
sun is hidden behind a haze. 

In other pictures tlic main interest is not concen¬ 
trated on the figures but on tlic landscapes of rocky 
and scraggy old pines as may be seen in the very 
effective composition representing Tliree Scholars 
Viewing a Water tall, which formed part of die 
Yamamoto collection. The poetic inscription is 
dated 16jj {Pi.278), 

A more elaborate picture, formerly in private 
possession in Peking, was published by Dr. G. Frkr- 
in SerUa 19jS. It is dated 1634. and 

rcprcseiiES a number of scholars in long wliitc gowns 
who arc gathered in a bamboo grove at the foot of 
grassy mountains. The men form two groups; some 
of them arc around a low table where they seem to 
have been playing a game, while the others arc 
standing in a glade and listening to a speaker. They 
arc evidently deeply impressed, as if they were 
receiving an initiation into nature’s secrets. Ttie 
whole representadun is steeped in ati air of quiet 
soleiiuiity; these men have not gathered for pleasure 
in die bamboo-grove, but to take part in some kind 
of ceremony, a situation which is suggested by 
the way in which the white Bgures are placed and 
rendered, as well as by their pictorial combination 
with the broadly treated masses of green bamboos 
and grassy Kills which form the setting of the scene. 

Sheng Mao-hua's sensidveness to the shifting 
moods of nature and his foculty of rendering them 
in the actual brushwork may also be obscrs'cd in the 


small picture in the Sumitomo collection, which 
represents A Rainstorm on a River at the foot of a 
city wall. The violent rain slashing diagonally across 
the picture is whipping the willows on the river- 
bank and preventing the fisherman’s boat from 
reaching the shore. The momraitum of tlic out¬ 
burst has been w'ell caught by the painter's brush. 

In other minor landscapes, such as the album- 
leaves reproduced in /I Pageaiti 0/Cbim'M Prti/it//i^, 
Pl.680, 681, and the beaudful handscroll in Mr, 
Hochstadter’s collection rcprcsctiiing mountains 
and trees enveloped in soft woolly clouds, Sheng 
Mao-hua employs a more fluent brushwork, wliich 
has a softer pictorial quality than we fold in liis 
larger eompositions; (Pl.279). He w.is evidendy a 
gifred but somewhat eclectic painter, who modified 
bis manner according to the cliaracterisdcs of the 
subjects, 

^sng Ch’i, tzii Li-jo, was less well known, 
tliough evidently more original as a painter. He 
came of an old Suchou family and was tlic grandson 
of Wang Chih-teng, the author of IVtt-cItim lart 
cb^fitg chill, the chronicle of the Suchou painicis 
previously mcndoiied. The characterization of the 
painter in Mhig-iiud lit is short, but quite to the 
point: “He painted landscapes, trees, and stones in a 
dotted manner (dius obtaining their likcncssj, and 
was quite wonderful for liis extiaordttury siin- 
plicit)'. far surpassing die other pa biters of the dmc.” 

There arc at least uvo of his paintings bi die Ku- 
kung collection, one reprcsciidtig Chry'santhcmutns 
by a Rockery,* which is dated 1626, the other called 
Autumn Trees by a Bridge, and dated 1606,* Three 
or four sparse trees dominate the composidon, 
whidi also includes a diatchcd pavilion and two 
lonely wanderers who arc passing over die bridge. 
A mountain top marks die background, but a 
somewliat misty grey atmosphere softens the forms 
and emphasizes the empty spaces. The picture con¬ 
veys an itnpre^on of silence and solitude and seems 

* K.~k^ fhti-Uun (M, vol.XVI, 

^ shti-hiid ihi, voLV+ 
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indeed to be m mtimiitc expression of the pabitor's 
souh "a man of shy and timid narure who preferred 
CO keep his door shut and amuse liimsclf with 
painting”. 

Rebced to Wang ChH through the very quiet and 
subdued tone of his art, w^as Wen Ts'ung-^hicnp 
Ycn“k*Op two Chen-ycn ben-j^ (1574-1648), the 
great-grajtdson of Wen Cheng-ming (grandson of 
Wen Chi a). He continued the family tradition not 
only in his painiing, but also in hb life, being a 
scholar and a highly virtuous man who was looked 
upon as a model by his fellow-citizens. His ideal in 
art was, of course, Ni Tsan, as may be seen in the very 
sensitive painting called Low Hills by a Wide River, 
dated 1614 (in the former Abe collection), in which 
some bare trec$ arc set oft in faint silhouette against 
a grey atmosphere over quiet water.* The composi¬ 
tion is more traditional than Wang Ch'i's Autumn 
Trees by a Bridge^ but rendered in the same tone of 
meditative quietness. Wen Ts'ung-chien also rc- 
ptesemed Buddhist subjects occasionally, may be 
^cen in a small picture in the Ku-knng collection, 
representing an abbot or teacher in a chair attended 
by some minor figures placed in front of him.^ It 
may be added that Wen Ts"ung-<hicn^s daughter. 
Wen Shufc who married a man called Chao Ling- 
chiin (1595-1634), was also a gifted painter, though 
of a very delicate femLnine type* She painted mainly 
flowers and insects in a kind of /jhVIi i majuier with 
slight individual expression.* Other members of the 
same family continued the tradition inio the 
eighteenth cenrury, but none of these later Wen 
painters can be said to have approached the level of 
their ancestors* They are noted in the records 
because of the family fame rather rhan for what 
tliey accomplished individually as painters. 

Chang Hung, Chun-tu. two Hao-chieii was a 
more origirkal and interesting personality, one of the 
few, at tkii rime, who tried to go their own svays 
as painter^. He may have been boni about I5IH0, 
because he is said to have been an oaogenarian in 
1660, but his main production belongs to the end of 
the Ming period,* Chang Keng menrions him iu 


Kuo^hao !u (1, p.6) and says that he 

painted "landscapes w'hich were vigorous and 
exuberantly beautiful, but also with far reach mg 
effects cf loneliness and desolation* The students in 
Wu all looked up to him as a teacher.” He men¬ 
tions, further more, two pictures by Chang Hung, 
one fcprescnring A Fisherman playing the Flute on 
a River, and auotlier of Evergreen Pbics and 
Cypresses; and to this he adds the remark: "He was 
not inferior to the Ylian painters of die mm (Lc. 
wonderful or third) class,^' 

Chang Htirtg‘s rich production, which in recent 
years has arousex] more and more interest among 
students, isicludcs paintings of rather varying im¬ 
portance, as may be observed in our list of bis works. 
He did many fan-paintings but also pictures which 
reach more than ten feer in height, h would require 
too much space to describe a larger number of these 
pictures in detail; we can mention briefly only a few 
of them, and select for the purpose such as may serve 
to illustrate the painter's remarkable interest in 
colouristic problems, bis attempts to render the 
plein mr eftccts of various seasons and hours of the 
day. Colour was to him a more esseuttaj means of 
expression [lian to most of his contemporaries^ 
though he, too, used ii sparingly, i.c. to suggest rather 
than to depict in detail definite sights^ or impressions 
of nature. The colour is in most of his pictures 
subject to the design, yet it is not a supcrfscial addi¬ 
tion, but has a definite express!oiial value* He uses 
it to accentuate the seasonal aspects and the tones of 
shifting light. But it should also be remcmbcrcid that 
he sc’jmetitiies obtains tile colouristic effects less by 
the use of colour than by a fluttering or flossy brush- 
work which produces the appearance of scintillating 

* Omma^ L icj. 

■ /f.-ifr. dth voljjl, tfared 11543. 

^ Q. pdaungi by Chao ^cp^o<iuL■^^d in KVJt, shu-lwa 

fhif vcih.Il itid XV. 

The cjrlini {LiEcjble wwt by Chjtig Iluisg seemi m be the 
ink-|:^3b!lti^^ reprcsciitinp PiMai (reproduced in Kn-kunt: 

itrL vol.XXlV) Whidi lui Ml tiisrription by Wiag Chih- 
tt'iig who died in i* li. Ir ii surprLiing si a work by CJlwng Hung 
and ihoM'i tio connexion with hU UndKapes. 
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Tim can be observed, for instance, in a picture 
(in ilic Ku-kting collection)* of some scraggy trees 
Atid a thatched pavilion at the foot of a watcrfJk 
The water that rushes down over a steep moiintaiii 
wall is partly lost in white mist which forms a 
diffuse background to the dirk trees in front of it, 
and tlic rocks bclow\ which arc painted in a pohnillfst 
manner, remind us of French paintings of the late 
nineteenth century (PL2S0), 

The following examples of Chang Hung's way of 
representing \^rious seasonal aspects may here be 
recorded^ i* The Shih-hsieh Mountain, dated 1613;=* 
a typical summer scene witli rows of pine-trees and 
many small buildings along a path ’which leads up to 
a pass. Light-green and bluish colours, 2, Summer 
Landscape before rain, dated 1626 (Keniiinjip 
Kyoto);® related to eIic preceding picture by its 
design, though the atmosphere is more vaporous, 
the mountains partly enveloped in mist, 3. A 
Mountain Temple in Snow above a Stream: chc 
ground is partly covered with snow\ but there arc 
clumps of large CreCi on the river-bank and around 
the temple w^hidi form a deep green contrast to the 
wliicc sriow. The picture is dated in the same year as 
the previous one (i.e, 1616)* and likewise executed 
in a careful pi manner (with no undue insist- 
ance on the outlines). Technically, it may be noted 
as an example of Cliang Himg^s connexion w'iih rbe 
Wen Cheng-miiig tradition, though he follows this 
eurreni widi a great deal of individual freedom. 

The same may be said with regard to the very 
large mountain landscape in the Ku-knng collection 
(10 ft 6 in. K3 ft f in.), \vhicb was executed 1634,* 
Tlie enormous size of the picture lias indeed 
necessitated a somewhat broader brush work, yet the 
connexion with some of Sh^n Chou's later works 
and Wen Chmg-ming s transmissions of die sanie 
style is quite obvious, though somewlTLat disguised 
by a more conspicuous colouring than was common 
in the old Wu schooL 

Chang Hung's special merit as inierprcicr of the 
colouristic beauty of actual landscapes may also be 
obser\'cd in the very remarkable picture lately 


acquired by the Boston Museum, which is called 
Wind in the I’iiie-irecs on Mount Kou-chii, a 
sharply-rising mountain cone in Kiangsu, also 
knowri as Mao shan (PLzfJi)* The road follows a 
nvuler through a deep gully and with twists and 
twirls continues through the mist to the very sum¬ 
mit, The lower regions of the mountains arc cove red 
with verdant grass and rows of dark pine-trees. The 
view is luminous, the green carpets over the 
mountain sides spacklirig vdth Ufe, the air is iUed 
with tlie freshness of spring, and the brook at die 
botroni! is purling gaily, rc-eehoing die life of the 
peaks until it readies the cottages and temple 
pavilions in the valley- The painter has evidently 
conteinplatcd this scene not only with his eyes, but 
also with his heart, and experienced a happy inspira¬ 
tion which has given speed to his brush and lucidity 
to his colours. 

Chang Hung lias tx:casionally also tried to render 
more sLibde effects of moonlight, dawn or evening 
dusk, in his pintings. There is a short scroll in the 
Ku-kung collection called Wanderers by Nighr,^ 
represeming a river valley in moonlight, veiled by 
transparent niisr, and another picture in the collec¬ 
tion of King Gustaf VI Adolf, dated 1650, whidi 
represaus part of a small mountain lake wirh 
pavilions on polc^s and a man approocliing over a 
mud-bridge, while mountains in the background 
^Vomit the moon", 10 quote the painter's inscrip¬ 
tion on this attempt at a moonlit bkc view. The 
idea of this venture is wordi noticing as a sign of the 
painter's iiiicresE in the picrorbl problems of shifting 
light, even though it must be admitted tliat he did 
not possess the icclmical means of solving such 
problems {PkaSaB). In tlib respect he was still an 
experimenter. 

' K.-k. shii hua rAi; voI.XXXl dated I fisg. 

* :driiWiirJ voI .XT.. 

* Nartju, V0L7, 

* dii, voLXlll. 

* //pri. v<^LXXVll, 

* QC Nanking Exhibiti^ni catalogue, NolijS, 
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Chang Hung $ccnis to havt btxn one of tlie 
rclarivdy rare masters wlio considered lurure as his 
main teacher and who followed Iris own observa¬ 
tions more closely than the cradicions of schools or 
manners. He approached new problems of light and 
colour which other contemporaries hardly noticed, 
and he was apparently also particularly interested in 
depicting life and movement. One of the most 
telling examples of his fresh and unhampered 
realism is the handseroll in tlie H. C. Weng collec¬ 
tion representing Graiuig Buffaloes, in which a 
large number of these humorously grotesque 
animals are rendered in varied situations on the 
witerj'shores of a small river (Pl.zfij). 

The album-leaf in die! K ti^k ung col Iccdon is 
another vJvid example o( Chang Hung’s cncctnaiti- 
ing realism. In xhh he has illustrated a float Race 
vvicJi all the ininiuc dorads and decorations that no 
doubt belonged to the events and impressed die 
cmlookcis. The interest of the arrist seems to have 
been equally divided between the animation of the 
tiien in die richly decora led dragon-shaped boats^ 
the crowds of onlookers on die quay, at the foot of 
a pagoda, and the buffaloes grazing tranquilly with 
their herd-boys on tlie foreground shore. 

Sliao Mi; Uu Scng-mi+ hao Kiia-ch^ou^ was 
practically of the s.imc age as Chang Hung; liJs 
dated works range between 1626 and i 6 e 52 , but the 
two painters do not seem to have had any personal 
or artistic relations. Their temperaments and ideals 
were quite different; while Chang Hung was some¬ 
thing of a colourist and pkm mr painlcr. Shao Mi 
was of a more introspective nature, following the 
dictates ol his iniagination radiet than his observa¬ 
tion of nature. 

Wu Wei-ych introduced him in die poem iVirfc 
fVnWs i>j Painthift with tlie foliow^Lng words: '*All 
his life he has been blamed for his impractical ways; 
his servants curse liim stealthily; his wife and children 
arc hi distress. He is thin like a yellow crane, yet 
free as a sea-gull f' Chang Kcngspcib about him in 
simibr terms in ITwiMrli dfl Him (hntji Iti (I. i), calling 
him "a pure Spirit and a very thin but warped man 


who did not like to meet vulgar people’’* His 
manner of pain ring i$ said to have bccii like his 
personality; excessively delicate and emaciated, 
producing effects of calm and loneliness, a bent of 
temperament which, however, also found expres¬ 
sion in a rather exaggerated opinion of his own 
works; ^"whenever he made a piccurc, he w^as proud 
o[n\ 

His production was Cifidently not so rich and 
easy-flowing as tliat of Chang Hung; his pa-served 
pin tings arc relatively few and some arc of minor 
size, such as album-leaves and lati-paintings^ nor do 
they present a strongly marked individual manner, 
but they reveal a very sensitive arristic temperament 
which wa$ akin to that of old Ni Tsan, though less 
vigorous. Thb may be observed in the charnimg 
little picture (in a Japanese collection) which ro- 
presents some drv^ trees and bamboos by a rock, and 
also in some sections ol the very long handscroll (in 
tile Abe collection, Osaka Museum), called Distant 
Waters and Cloudy Mountains^ The picture, which 
may be considered as Shao Mi*s masterpiece, is 
dated 1640 and reveals some inffuenee from Ni 
Tsan as well as from Mi Fci. 

It opens with view^s over waters widening be¬ 
tween rocky baiik$ where some bare scattered trees 
have taken root; then it changes into a mountainous 
region where the ridges reach up to the very' edge 
of the picture, covering che field of vision* But tlie 
mountains recede again inio layers of inisi that 
cover the background, while a strip of a low shore¬ 
line with a huinhle flshing-^villagc hcconies visible 
in the foreground. The whole thing is painted as if 
seen at a distance from above, but the light is clear 
and the view open over a wide bay w here a number 
of tiny fishing-boats are gliding towards port on the 
evening breeze. All the changing forms of ihc 
design, die scattered trees, the cavernous cliffs, the 
distant mountains, the sandy shores widi houses, the 
bridges and the boats are prfeedy realized, but they 
are only passing elements in a vision, which as a 
whole may be called an evocation of evening calm 
^ r. Cf\ pLM^. 
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and litniLless space* As a work of art, from a styUsac 
point of view, it reflects Sung-Yiian traditions in a 
minor mood. 

Several of Shao Mi's paintings represent single 
branches of bamboo or of old plum-trees in 
blossom, I.C. typical motifs of soK:aUcd gentleman 
painting, rendered wiib refinement but otily slight 
ii^dividua] accents. These arc more perceptible in 
some of his landscape-^pauitings such as the one in 
die collection of King Gustaf VI Adolf, wliich 
represents a misty mountain stream spanned by a 
bridge, where a man is approaching as he walks 
lowards a Small pavilion under the pine-trees on che 
opposite bank. Another man is visible here, and 
according to the uiscripiion he is “washing the 
cups*^^ to receive his friendi while ^^dic soughing of 
the wind is audible like human speech''* The picture 
was done to amuse an old gentleman, Wci-ch'i, by 
his friend Shao Mi in die spring of 1633 (PL^Sza), 
The artistic discincrion of this picture depends on 
the $^1ft silvery grey tone no less than on the 
thythmic design in which rocks and rushing sva[er 
form a succession of steps leading into die infuiite. 

The imaginative, not to say mystic^ note of Shao 
Mi's genius has found still mote striking expression 
in an album of landscape-studies in the collection of 
M. J, P, Dubose (dated 1^38)- These studies, which 
represent fantastically split and creviced mountains 
arc, if we may believe the words of the painter, 
meant lo ilhistrate the road to Ling Chiiig, the 
divine scene (or^ spiritual dwelling place) “where 
the Immortals hide" and to which he often came in 
his dreams. The way to their abode is indeed ele¬ 
vating, not to say awe-iiispiruig (PL2S4A): it winds 
along past mountain walls, on poles and palisades, 
partly across and prtly above the clouds, but the 
place where they finally abut can liardly be said to 
represent very uncommon or extraordinary scenery* 
It looks like a section of a broad river or a small lake 
in the mountains, with, pavilions and ^ig-iag 
galleries built across and some scraggy pmc--trccs 
liJiing the padi along the banks (PI.2K4B), Tlicre are 
stime old men enjoying the fresh mountain air, but 
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die place is more like an idyllic health-resorc than 
any soul-inspiring paradise. 

On die last page of rhis album die ardst has made 
some notes referring to the proper practice of pain t¬ 
ing, from which rhe following may be quoted: 
**To take the old masters as your teachers is certainly 
good, bui in order to make further progress it is 
necessajy' to take Heaven and Earth as teachers* 1 
often returned to the mountains and obser\'cd the 
changing clouds and mist in die moniuigs, and also 
the singubr trees and springs. In gathering it all on 
the plain silk I sometimes went forw^ard and some- 
rimes backward; such arc the pleasant diversions of 
hermits. - I painted this album after drinking vAiic 
by bniphght; ir is not worth examining by cridcal 
eyes." 

It may indeed be admitted that these album- 
leaves arc not atnong rhe pauiter's most carefully 
planned and RntsUed works+ yet they are except 
tionally intcrcstbg as illustrations to liis imaginary 
journeys 10 the abodes of the InnnoriaLs - the final 
aim or endeavour of a creative activitj' which was 
not salisfjed with dwelling simply on the material 
appearances of this common world. 

l^icii Wen-yu, jun-fu, hm Fou-po, is also 
comnionly iiamed among Tke Fntrftds ni 

but he must have been somewhat younger 
than Shao Mi^ liis arris tic activity being equally 
divided between the Ming and the Gliding periods; 
the first dated picture is of the year 1622, while the 
last is dared 1669. In our List he is pbeed among the 
Chhng painters, vct it muse be admitted that he is 
artisrically more closely connected with the Ming 
tradiiion, particubtly as a friend and pupil of Tung 
ChH-ch'ang. According to T^uag-ym hm Inad “he 
used to discuss the Six Principles of Painting with 
Tung Ch"i-ch*atig, and consequently their brush 
and ink-work was siniiUr. He never had any fixed 
abode and always carried his iiicciisc-bumer and 
rea-cup with lum" (i.i?, tlic most necessary outfit of 
a scholar)* Tile same author gives, furtliertnoiCp 
the following characterization of his art: “His 

' Part Ip Votl, 
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brusliwurk was subtle and graceful, alcogctlier free 
and expressive, ot a kind that could wssli away all 
vulgar feelings and aiv.ikcn conrinual inrercst in the 
beliolder. l.i Liu-iang used liis brush iti erso bold a 
manner, his fault was co,ar5ciicss; Picii Wen-yii used 
the ink in too loose a manner, Iris fault was weakness 
(insipidit)’). Those who understand the faults of 
tliesc two men may learn by the nr and profit by it. 
Those w^ho study the Six Principles should not 
ignore my words.” 

If we to choose btr^veen the faults of the two 
painters, as [neiiiioncd ibK>vCr we sKcx^ld prefer 
diosc of Li Liu-fang, His paiutbigs may be Uekiiig 
m Tcfiiicnicnt, but they show die imprint of a 
definite ardstic tenipcranieiii, whereas Picn Wen- 
yii s works arc ottern so dmid that dicy leave us 
indiflercivt or wondering why die artist has been 
accorded a place among the leading paiiiiers of the 
period. The best example is perhaps die small picture 
in the Abe collection (Osaka MuseumJ dated 
called The Quiet Study, with cottages in a bamboo 
grove shaded by large trees at the foot of \vooded 
hilk an idyllic scene painted in the fluent and easy 
manner of Tung Cli'i-cli'angi (PI.jSja). More 
significant as ati expression of the painter's in¬ 
dividual tcfiipcranieiit is the little picture in the 
Stigawa colk'crioii (in Tahaniatsii) called Old Pines 
and Cryhng Cranes,* It is likewise an autumn scene 
with scattered trees and mountain silhouettes, drab 
and grey in tone, but the crones — one perched in a 
piiuMree, the otJier descending from the air-im¬ 
part to the scenery a kind of anitimtion, rliough 
without humatt appeal. 

Considering the main purpose of the present 
s'olume. which is to give a condensed general 
account of the leading masters and principles of 
pain ring at die en d of the Ming period, and also the 
strict limitation of illiiscrations ro which we are 
Subjected, it is ncJdier possible nor desirable to dwell 
here on all the p.iintcrs whose names may be found 
on pictures of the period. A somewhat rigorous 
selection is nccrasary, but this is by no means easy in 
view of the rapid growth of amateur skill in die art 


tif piuting at the time. Here we can only add one of 
the Wu painters, or Suchou men, whose name 
occurs on several interesting pictures. 

Ylui Hsiang, whose original name was Tao- 
shciig, used die izii Pen-ch‘u and the Iim Hsiang- 
shan wetig, was bom in 1586 and died rfij j. He was 
a scholarly gentleman, well known as a painter and 
i pficr, and esteemed as an upright and loy'al 
character, At the very end of die Ming period he 
was appointed to a secretarial post in the Grand 
Council, but did not accept the appointment, he 
preferred to live as a gentleman artist in die south 
and to “ramble in Ch‘i and Lu”. 

According to luti-tma ([,voLi, p,a) “he 

was unrestrained and spontaneous in his brushwork 
and could render the structural character and 
strength of a landscape. In his early years he worked 
with rich ink and great strength, following Timg 
Yiian and Chii-jan quite closely. In later years he 
spared the uik like gold and his paintings opened up 
far-reacliing view's, his ideas then being tlic same as 
those of Ni Tsaii and Huang Kung-wang,” 

Tins characterization of Yiiij Hsiang's artistic 
ideals and manner of painting applies quite well to 
the large piaure signed by the artist in King Gustaf 
VI Adolf s collection, it is a river view with typical 
Ni Tsan elemems such as the spare trees on die rocky 
ledge in the toreground and the low' open pavilion 
on the promontory further aw'ay, though the strati¬ 
fied rock widi overhanging top which covers a large 
section of the upper pan is of a bolder type than in 
any picture by Ni Tsan and it might even be con¬ 
sidered too prominent or obtrusive for the rest of 
the picture, But the neat linear manner of execution, 
d^' ligh r in k-waslies and soft grey ish ton c of the whole 
picture reaffirm the painter’s intimate acquaintance 
with Ni Tsan s art and his endeavour to utilize this 
iji a picture which, in spite of close adherence to the 
famous model, retains a character of its own. This is 
also conveyed by the inscription in which the 
painter tells us that he did this picture to amuse or 
* SSrdLoit, r, p.3;7. 

' .ViJiyw, val, !8. 
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satisfy his old friend Tzu Hsuaii who hid asked for 
something like a. work by old Ni Yiin-lin (PLzSjn). 

It may be noted diat there are other pictures by 
Yiin Hsiang in which he has copied Ni Tsaii more 
literally without any such diversions or additions as 
were noted above. The best example of a faidilul 
Ni Tsan imitation is the River View with three 
spare trees and a low pavilion In the K.u-kung 
collection, which is dated l( 5 ' 54 . But Ni Tsan was 
by no means the only Yuan pautter who served as a 
model for Yiin Hsiang. Wang Meng and Huang 


Kiing-waiig liave evidently also had some guiding 
and inspiring induciice on him. as may he seen in the 
large mountain landscapes reproduced in the Nan¬ 
king Exhibition cat., pl,24if, and in pp.239, 

240. These, as well as a few other examples mentioned 
in our List of the master's work, nuke us realize 
that YUn Hsiang, like most of tlicse iate-bom Wu 
painters, was a highly talented, subtle master, who, 
in spite of his close attachment to certain prede¬ 
cessors of the Yiian period, remained a distinct 
artistic personality'. 


IJJ 

Ptimh'rj from Hangchou: the hst of the Che ichoo! and thivrists: 

Kfctin C/fin-ssn, Lan H,dan^ Shh^^nto, LiJih-hua iimt Kh Nitt^f-fhan 


The painters who ar the aid of the Ming period 
W'erc active in Hangchou or neighbouring districts 
of Chekiang, did nor form a very Iimiiogciieous 
group. Some of them, like Ko Chcng-cli'i, Li Jih- 
hua, and Ku Ning-yu,in, were essentially gentleman- 
painters who in dicir paintings as well as in their 
writings revealed the decisive infliicncc of Tung 
CK‘i-ch'ang, while others such as Kuan Chiu-ssii 
and Lan Ying were more closely atcadied to the old 
traditions of style rooted in their home province. It 
may well he .admitted that the traces of the former 
Che school are not very obvious in their works, yet 
some of the Chekiang painters were more catholic 
in their artistic oriai cation than tlieir contemporaries 
in Suchou and Sung-chiang, and in closer touch 
with the academic traditiun surviving from die 
South Sung period. Their individual independence 
is, however, in most eases more marked than their 
adherence to some definite school tradition. 

Kuan Chiu-$$u, or Kuan Ssli, was probably the 
oldest among these Chekiang painters. He became 
best known under the former appellation and also 
under other isu, such as Chung-t'ung and Ho-ssu, 
and the hao Hsii-po, According to Afirrj>-Ajrij tn he 


painted landscapes in the manner of Kuan Tung 
and Ching Hao, and besides these masters he also 
studied Huang Kung-wang and Ni Tsan. But "it 
was tiuough his own genius that he created the most 
beautiful and original things, traiisforming them 
completely, according to liis own manna'." Kuan 
Chiu-ssu*s studies of the North Sung masters arc 
most evident in his early works, such as the two 
pictures in die Ku-kung eoitccdon; Listening to a 
Stream in Autumn Mountains, and Hermits and 
Cranes, dated respectively Kkwand 1622.’ They are 
bodi executed with colours on silk in a very 
elaborate maimer with close definition of every 
detail, such as the wrinkles of the mountains and the 
leaves of the trees. Nothing could be more unlike 
the products of tlic Utcrali painters, yet. as pointed 
out in 7 pdp-rfitcit hsii-ttuan'*-^ "in later years he 
painted mountains and stones in a free and sketchy 
manner, with groves of trees divided and scattered, 
adding on the leaves quite loosely, making the figures 
sylph-like, the boats and buildings simple and beauti¬ 
ful. Such paintings of his are a joy to the eye," 

’ K.-ir. stutJuu thi. voIkXXVIII and XXL 
* Quoted in Shu V0L57. 
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The remarks arc well sustained and illustraEjcd by 
the plctores in rhe Nesu and Seikado collections in 
Tokydp both dared 1630,^ The former represents 
A River in die Mountains after Rain, wth mist 
filling the valley and trees like wet plumes emerging 
through woolly air; the other, which is called 
Travellers in Moonlight, is particularly interesting 
owing to the suggestive rendering of die atmos¬ 
phere of a cold moonlit autumn night when things 
arc veiled by a slight mist (Pi.286 a). The travellers 
arc resting in a small inn consisting of some thatched 
huts; the donkeys arc grazing omsidct die trees are 
bare and tall, stretching upwards as if reaching 
towards the moon; the mountains in the far distance 
appear dimly like faint shadows. The sQence is deep; 
one can almost hear the munching of the donkeys 
and feel the wet air dripping from the trees. It is 
something the painter has seen with his o’lvn eyes 
and realized in his min<k i.e* ^n actual experience, 
which is also confirmed by the poem wTitten on die 
picture: 

'"We rode abreast through the cold. 

With moonlight Hooding die mounraiiis; 

And deep in die mountains we came to an irui. 
Not closed as yet^ 

There in the light from a lamp we wTote 
Scraps of poems. 

Then we went out to look at the mist, and die 
trees in the night. 

The third yrar of Cheung Chcjig (1630), nuiih 
monrh after full moon, iniitating Li-hsi Kuan Ssu.” 
The painter who, according to this inscription, 
served as a model for Kuan Chlu-ssu was probably 
Li T'angp izn Hsi-ku, though the name is arbitrarily 
concractcd and the model is freely transforrned 
according to Kuan Chiu-ssu^^s own genius^ 

Lan Yingp who came from Ch'ien-t^ang^ was a 
little younger but no less independent bi hb choice 
of models and in the general course of his creative 
work. He used the tzu Ticn-shu, and several lirtu: 
Chich-sou and Shih-t"ou-E^o, His fame with 
posterity b considerable, though often modified by 
the remark that he was the last representative of the 


Che school, ""which was not prticularly appreciated 
by colmoisscuFs^^ An unprejudiced study of hb 
works gives us no reason to classiR' him below any 
of hb conicmporaricSp on the contrary, he was at 
dines a briUianc cxprcssicnibt, as may be seen in his 
albuna-leaves, whereas his more finished paintings 
are often somewhat indifterent imitadom, after 
nnisters of old rimes. He w'as more of a professional 
artist than the litertni painters and thb, combined 
WTth the fact tliat he was a Hangchou nianp seems to 
have been more important for die cLassificarion of 
Lan Ying than the stylbtic cliaracterisrics of most of 
hb w'orks, which arc derived from the Yiian masters 
rather dian from Tai Chin or other representatives 
of the former Ch£ school His artbtic development 
is described in ^hih as follows: '"Lan 

Ying ui his early years pakited landscapes in a beaud- 
fylly rich (mobi) manner. He copied rlie old masters 
ofT'ang, Sung and Yuan periods (with sucli care 
tliat) every stroke of lib brush w'as in accordance 
with the old modelst and he studied Huang Kung- 
wang in particular, thus following the same method 
as calligraphers who start by practbuig k'm-sim 
writing and then introduce their own transforma¬ 
tions, In later years his brushwork became more 
vigorous. , , , He lived to be over eighty and had 
many pupils/" (His year of birth is not known, but 
his activity must have extended beyond 1660.) 

Later writers like Chaiig Keng indicate his 
historical position more defiiiiicly: "Tib large 
pictures were particularly good. . . The Che school 
of paimtiig started with Tai Chin and ended with 
Lan Ying; hence it is not very liiglily appreciated by 
connoisseurs/"* A simibr though still more explicit 
and exaggerated characterization of Lan Ying b 
given in i'^iiri^yua /jiii “He was a bold and 

strange old man like the high mountains iti spirit 
and appearance, and his fame was great at the rime. 
His artistic achievements were profound, hut his 
trees and mountains showed all the mannerism 

* TSfi^ J4g- alw iii Kokka, and Nmju, i. 

* In i, 

* Fan n. voLi, p,i6. 
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{crudeness) of professional men. If he liad given to 
his work more gmilcncss and ease, he would not 
liave been inferior to Sheti Chou and Wen Cheng- 
mlngj* 

The majority of Lan Ying*s large pictures still 
existing are free interpretations of works by famous 
masters of the Sung and Ytian dynasties^, atid occa¬ 
sionally of even earlier painters such Chang Seng^ 
yu of the Liang dynasty. The models arc, as we shall 
find, of highly var)™g cliaraaer, and it may well be 
admitted that Lan Ying has rendered them with 
more faithfulness and closer adherence to ihe 
respective stj^Ies of the originals than we usually find 
in imilations by late Ming painterSp a face which 
bears udmess to liis skill and suppleness as a painter 
ratlicr than to a definite individual st^de. The 
earliest example, with a dared inscription of the 
year 1620, is called Lofty Pines on the Po-yo 
Mouncain (formerly in the Yamamoto collection)* 
and although no earlier painter^s name is mendont^ 
it seems cvidciii that Lan Ying here has followed a 
model of the North Sung periodJ 

More slgniEcani as a document of Lan Ying s 
cvolution as a painter is the long scroll in the Fuller 
Art Museum in Seattle representing moumain 
ridges, partly wocxled and partly bare* along a 
winding river, a picture which* according to die 
inscription, was painted in 1624 "in the study of a 
friend, in the combined maimers of Tun^ Yuan, 
Huang Kung-wangp Wang M£ng and Wu Chciip 
and was compIcEcd in ten da\*s*^, which so Linds as if 
his intention had been to make a synthesis of tlie 
leading masters of the Southern school, a kind of 
programmatic display of their strong points. Yet the 
pLctiue aJso proves the statementp quoted above* 
that he studied Huang K.ung-waug in particular, 
because die influence from this master is quite 
obvious in the rendering of the bare mountain 
slopes and the distant trees* (Pl.aSy)^ 

The same date is found on the large picture (in 
the former Yamamoto collection) of Cloudy 
Mouiitauis with trees and waterfalls w^hichp accord¬ 
ing to the inscription, was painted after a model by 


Tung Yuan.'* The brushwork is broader and the ink 
quite deep, A rather diffcreiu nianuer may be 
observed in the picture dated three years later (1627) 
in the Boston Museum* which represents A Lofty 
Peak on Siing-shan. The design reminds us of some 
of Wang Meng's landscapes* but the brush work is 
of a more finicky kind* ic seems as if the painter had 
not been quite able to do justice to the monumetital 
design. In another picture he has imirated Wang 
Meng s bmshwork more successfully, though die 
model was nor an original by the Yuan master but. 
according to the inscription, a rendering of Wang 
Meiig's composition by Tung Ch'i-cl/ang/ 

Other great masters of the Southern scliool 
transmirted in imitations by Lan Ying* are Mi Fei 
and Wu Chen. The former (m Prince SanjoV 
coll LXt ion) (PLzSdfl) represents pine-trees and tall 
mountain peaks rising through clouds, a typical 
motif which the artist seems to have chosen because 
it fitted the occasion, as explained in the inscription:^ 
*1110 rain of yesterday has ceased, the iitoming mist 
is clearing. A picture by Mi Fei imitated by Lan 
Ying,^ Wu Chen is named on several pictures by 
Lan Ying; the earliest and perhap most beautiful 
among these is the tall ninuntain, rising high above 
some buildings and trees, which is dated 1629.* The 
fantastic transformation of the mountain Hdge is 
typical of Lan Ying, whereas the dotting of the leaf¬ 
age of the trees and the delicate shades of ink, fading 
in the misty atmosphere until they gradually dis¬ 
appear. arc reminiscences from Wu Chen. Lan Yiijgs 
admiration for Wu Clien is expressed in his Inscrip- 
non on a somewhat similar picture in the National 
Museum in Stockholm, dated 1644. He wrote 
there: “Wu Chen followed Chii-jan. Mist and 
clouds form endless illusions in this piccute; when 
people unroll and enjoy it they vrilJ suddenly feel its 

^ Ortwrd* 1* II* 

■ p.jS j. 

• p.3a6. 

* Ki?kka, p.103. rwaidki coUccxiuii^ diced i6j.8. 

■ fVdnju, VflI.l Formerly Kvwjna CoUcrrtiqn, 1A29, 
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dqith. 1 used bis noble idcaSp but 1 could nor rentier 
his forms cxaclly,^^ 

But niasters of a more tiaditioiijil classic r^'pe^ like 
Ching HaOp Kuo bisi and Chao Meng-iuK ako 
served as models for Lan Yitigp as witnessed by [be 
beautiful scroll in the collection of Dr. Moriya in 
Kyoto^ which is dated 1636 (Pl.288). Hi$ faculty as 
interprerer of the old masters is most strikingly 
evidenced in his copies after Chang Seng-yu^ the 
famous master of the bcgitiiiing of tlie si ^tili century, 
who was generally admired as one of the carUesr 
landscape painters in China, But it may not be 
necessary^ to describe these imitations here in detail; 
they arc all menrioned in our List of Lati Yingk 
works.* 

[t is surprising to fmd that Lan Ying at die same 
time also painted imitations of the Yiian rnasters like 
Kao K^o-kiing and Fang Ts'ung-i in a tree pV mo 
st)dc» The most telling examples of clus kind form 
parts of an album^ dated 1642P in the Saito collec¬ 
tion.’ Some of the leaves concahi explanatory in¬ 
scriptions at the side of the pictures, as for instanccp 
“Kao Yeti-ching painted a picture called Cloudy 
Forest on a Clearing Autumn Day; 1 have here 
imitated his manner*^ - with obvious success: The 
mountains ajid trees appearing through the mist arc 
dissolved into a few splashes of ink and red colour. 
Again: "Kao K'o-kung started by following Tung 
and Chu-jan^ but in later years he combined them 
with Mi Fei. This picture shows influences from 
both Tung and Mi.’’' The influence of the latter 
predominates: the picture is executed in a very 
splashy manner. Then follows a picture by Fang 
Fang-hu^ eallcil Strange Fcaks and White Clouds, 
also in a broad styk% and finally more structural 
compositions after Ni Tsarti Cliao Meug-fu, Wang 
Meng and Ts'ao Chih-po, painted with more 
sparing ink and a firm brush, yet easily and spon- 
lancously* the endeavour ol the paiiuer being to 
transmit the spirit of these old masters^ os explained 
in the note on the last picture: “Among die follow¬ 
ers of Nl Tsan in die Yuan period Ts^ao Chih-po 
was the one who grasped his spirit. I wmndcr if I 


have rendered the spirit of Ts*a<> Chih-po in this 
picture r" Indeed^ few' reuderings ofthe Yiian master 
are more suggestive of his noble and tnekmcholy 
spirit diaii this little picture of some meagre trees on 
some elevated ground by a river in a misty autumn 
light which tends to ctlierealize the forms* 

Lan Yiiigk faculty of jEirdetinJjf into the art of the 
old masters was evidently quite exccptioiiah he was 
in this respect far more supple and penetrating diaii 
Tung Ch*i-<h^aiig. He pi'>s5e5Sed die an of actually 
tuning his mind to be in harmony with the inspiring 
ideas of the models, of grasping tlicir intentions as 
well as their manners of painting. He was perhaps 
not a very original geniuSp but once in a while his 
supreme mastery of the brush and ink also scrv^cd 
him splendidly hi original creations, for instance, 
the little picture of Bamboo Shoots after a Spring 
Shower (in the SliinoEaki coilcction),* which is 
painted widi almost die same e//irj that we shall find 
in the works of Pa-ta Shan-jen or Shili-f ao^ retain¬ 
ing in the very brush-strokes and light tvashes the 
smell of wet soil and a suggestion of the aw^akening 
litc of spring (PL2K9), 

Several other works by Lan Ying might still be 
mentioned to tllustrate his versatile character and 
bcult)' of absorbing influences from various sources,, 
but they w^ould hardly change the general picture, 
lan Ying does nor fit into any of the weU'-cstab- 
Ibhcd schools or groups (or at most into several of 
them). He holds a place of liis own, separate from 
Ilk contemporaries, but characteristic of the increasr- 
ing tendency to reproduce or recreate the old 
masters In works which reflect their spirit rather 
dian dicir formal manner of painting, 

Hsiang Shmg-rno^ Khing-chang, i-an and 
Hsu-shan-th"iao (1597-1658), from Chia-hsing in 
Chekiang, k usually dassiBedas a landscape-pain ter, 
but might with equal reason be placed among the 
flower-painters. He was the grandson of the great 
collector and amateur painter Idsiang Yikn-pien^ 

^ Cf. C/jirnjf-tw^ and vol, 17, 

* TifiJFi, pp.i-8. 
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and had thus, no donbc, from early years an oppor¬ 
tunity to familiarize himself with die styles of the 
old masters and die principles of the painter’s art. 
Clung Kctig offers the following informaLton abtiut 
his art and personality in Ktt^i-ch'm luio-fkctjg lu: "At 
first he studied the works of Wen Cheng-ining, but 
later on extended his studies to the Sung masters 
and was also inspired by the painters of the Yuan 
period. His paintings of flowers, grass, pines, 
bamboos, trees, and rockeries were most wonderfLiI. 
Once Tung Ch^i-ch’ang wrote a colophon in an 
album of pictures by him m which he said: *Thc5C 
pictures by K'tmg-chang are altogether most excel¬ 
lent* The trees, stones, buildings, flowers, grass and 
figures are as good as the works of the Sung masters. 
The landscapes, funhcitnorc, contain ciic Ufe-breath 
of die Yiian painters. Thus it may be said that they 
reveal the spirit of the scholar as well as the painter^s 
arc (skill). Hsiang Mo-Ihfs great exertions as an 
amateur of the are and a connoisseur found their 
recompense after a hundred years (jjV !) in a worthy 
grandson/ In Mhig-fma /ii is repeated Tung ChS- 
ch’ang^s verdict tliat he possessed the spirit of a 
scholar as well as that of a professional man. 

His art, as wc know' it from a large number of 
landscapes and minor pictures representing single 
trees or branches of trees with blossoms and fruits* 
dcjcs not reflect _a very strongly-marked creative 
personaJirN'p but it bears the impress of individual 
refinement and sensitiveness* The earliest dated 
works of his are landscapes, which show more or 
Jess definite influences from Wen Chfng-niing''$ 
late wxirks. The compositions have an idyllic tone 
and dicy are painted %vith a relatively strong brush 
ajid firm outlines, as niay be seen in the r\vo pictures 
of the year 1632,* and also in the landscape of the 
year 1640 in the Ku-kimg collection, which is tradi¬ 
tional in design/ More interesting as a composition 
is the liorizontal scroll (beloiigiiig to Chang Ying- 
luia) in wbich the painter has recorded impressions 
gathered during a journey to Ftiklen, ihoiigh rhe 
execution seeim somewhat dry and closely de¬ 
pendent on models of the Sung period.^ It is dated 


1655 and may thus be taken as an iiidicacioti that 
Hsiang Sheng-nio even in his later years followed 
tlic beaten track when painting works of an 
elaborate kind. 

His o\\7i particular genius ajid mastery of the 
brush arc more evident ui some of the minor and 
Jess formal pictures, be they simple landscapes or 
single trees or branches. Quiic cliarming in its tone 
ol evening calm and hazy atmosphere is the picture 
in die Ku-kung coilection which represents a view 
over a marshy liver-bank with flocks of wild geese 
descending from the air^ (Pi.290). One may find 
here some connexion wTth Sung niasicr$ like Ciiao 
Ling-Jang, but the painter has utilized the simple 
component elements according to Iris own fashion - 
high reeds ranged along low promontories and 
flocks of birds winging through the air-to create 
an impression of distance and light vapour which is 
quite unusiuaL Empty space it$clf has here been 
rendered expressive. 

The refincnient of his art. his light, yet finn 
brush work, may also be obser%'ed in the picture in 
the National Museum in Stockholm^ representing 
some branches of a flowering peach-tree reaching 
out over a stream where two big fish arc seen feed¬ 
ing in the water. The inscription explains die charm 
of the motif: ^^Fn the third month of spring, flowers 
furnish food for fish^ and whai they come to catch 
the flowers ihcy break tlic bright mirror on which 
tile perfumes float. When die wuid touches the 
willows, the flowers fall. The fish arc frightened 
and, turning round, make the water swirl" (PL29:). 

Branches of peach-trees in blossom^ or loaded 
with fruit, seem to have been a favourite motif of 
the paimer; he has created n several times and always 
with a marked refinement that successfully suggests 
the fragrance of die blo$soms and the soft hues of 
the fruits,^ Such motifs suited his brush far better 

* .Wna II, S* sad m. j, 

■ f/fj, vol-X 

* K.-k. ihh vcl.XVI. 

® K.4f. tlm-hm rhu vi:>LX V, atid vcjLXXJL 
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than the b^rc ctecs and energetic bamboos which he 
also represented in some minor pajntuigs** I Iskng 
Shetig-mo's artistic instrument did not have many 
strings or a very deep resonance, but it was pure 
and sensitive^ he could render a tree or a branch 
with a touch of poetty and mdlvidual expression, 
and lie was most successful when he made the least 
display of his skill and learning. 

The other Chekiang painters were more definitely 
less accornplished from the technical point 
of view* but more or less interesting as exponents of 
the arristic attitude which was dominant in the 
Chia-ting and Sting-chiang schools. They painted 
merely as a pastime when not occupied wixh official 
duties or literary work. Ko Chcng-clil, t-^il Wii- 
ch'i, hao Chich-k"ari+ who passed his cbm-fhih degree 
in 162B* may be mentioned as an example; two or 
three pictures by him are known in Japanese collec¬ 
tions^ but as none of them rise above the ordinary 
level of mirror titerati paintmgs, they may be passed 
over here i^ithoiit further comn^ient. 

Lijih-hua, Chtin-shih, luw Chiu-i^ from Chia- 
hsing^ was a more important personality who 
deserves to be recorded among '^Ueadirig masters 
and principles'\ though less for his pictures than for 
his critical writings about paintings, which arc weU 
known through a number of publications men¬ 
tioned below. He was a gentleman-scholar* 

well read and prominent as a poet and calligrapher; 
painting was to him only supplementary to tiis 
accomplishments in the other arts. After he had 
passed the usual examinations with success he held 
various official posts and rose to the vice-presidency 
of the Board of War, but remained always a bermit 
at heart. indifFerent to the honours attached to his 
positions* In a poem which he wrote on a picture he 
said: *'The picture is finished but 1 have no mention 
of parting with it. When the tea-water is boiling 
and the mceiisc is buniing^ 1 will rake it out again 
and look at it myself."^ In otlier words, whatever he 
did as a pamtci: was done simply for his o\vn 
pleasure. 

Four pictures of Kis+ dated between 1624 and 


163 It arc known from Japanese collections; one ot 
them represents Orchids and Bamboos, the others 
are landscapes,, and they arc all executed in a very 
careful, not to say refined manner. The most 
attractive among tliem is tire handscrolh formerly 
in the Tomioka collection, in which he has rendered 
changing viem along a broad river* bordered in 
places by undularing lulls and at other places by low 
flat banks with small hamlets. paviUons and coimect- 
ing bridges^ all neatly rendered witli an accuraty^ of 
detail that dexs not disturb die uiiifyuig silvery tone 
of the sensitive brush work. The same swift and 
light touch endows ills small paintings of and 

bamboo with a breath of life. 

Li Jih-hua's discussions of the painter^s methods 
and Ideals form a kind of parallel to Tung Ch*i- 
ch^ang^s writings, but they arc quite Independent 
and scattered without much order in several collec¬ 
tions such as Lui-yen thai-pi-cin^ C/iu-/dfi luio-yifig 
(mostly poetic colophons)^ and hsieth^tsa 

thm (also quoted as IVct^sbui b$krt-jih chi)^ wJlich 
contains his daily notes from 1589 to ^ 6 ^ 6 . The 
ideas of the writer arc thus expressed without any 
consecutive order or attempt to give a systematic 
presentation of different topics, but in the foUowniig 
we have tried to group certain quoratiom with a 
view to their subject-mattet** 

His description of the pahuer^s creative acrivity 
may serve as introduction: **To paint is like the 
rising into space of vapours and clouds which, as 
they gather round cliffs and drift over wide ex¬ 
panses^ produce an imerplay of shadows and lights* 
It should not be fixed beforehajjd. The essential 
pobt is nor to lose the ertect of naturalness^ which 
makes it harmonious. The practice of writing is like 
w^ashing stones^ when the sand on the surface aud 
the foul mud have been completely removed^ the 
cavities come out and their beautiful colours arc 

* K.-k. sht^hiij (hi, vuJJCLIII. Tlietc ii also 3 uU lATidscapc coui- 
[hKitiOfi dpTiijjuEcd by i Lirgc tnee in ihc SaiEiq coltccdon* Ti^K 
P-3S^ 

* Importitic extract* &oin sill these c&lkctioins arc rcprkiicd in 

fTiit Vul,XVI. 
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rcve^Jcd. In both ;irt5 one shouJd at the very start 
establish an ideah and thoi^ as a practice^ exercise 
one^s power of observarion to the utmost. Only 
thus may one enter on the righc way/" 

Anodier time he writes with regard to pictures by 
old masters: “Not a single brush-stroke was done 
thoughtlessly^ In their paintings of forests in suc¬ 
cessive layers, of winding and turning paihs^ of 
peaks, and slopes^ either single Or double, cloud 
effects were introduced to close or to open up 
views^ and the windings of the rivers were repre¬ 
sented by means of intersecting promontDric$ both 
near and far. The effect of their vaporous ink is 
di (Fused and ujifaihoniably deep and rich^ but if one 
looks at their pictures with close attention, one can 
see that everything is clearly set forth, even the 
minutest details are prcspcrly rendered. Thus^ the 
more firmly the scenery and ihe groiuid arc estab¬ 
lished. the freer flows the expression of life. Such 
pictures niay contain a great many things without 
being crowded, or only a few things without being 
seattcred and thin; the brush work may be thiek 
wthout being muddy and diity\ or light without 
being empty or unreal. Tliese have wliat niay be 
called spiritual emptiness, or the mystery of empti^ 
ncss^ for everything that appears or disappears in 
tlicm is animated by the creative power of nature, 
whereas pictures in which every leaf is carved 
separately and every object represented according to 
its outward form, w ill show no difference from the 
exertions of vamishets and masons." 

The proper way of studying and practising paint¬ 
ing is described as follows! “1 often discussed the 
fact tliat students of painting must be skilled in 
writing in order to know how to use the brush* 
But students of calligraphy must first acquire know¬ 
ledge of ancient as well as of modem writings* If 
they wane to become erudite scholars who grasp old 
as well as modem exam pies, they must be loyah 
faithful, sincere and rcspcctfuL When the roc'sts and 
stems are not firmly planted, the branches and 
leaves will not be properly attached. Such sayings 
have often been pronounced by Su Shih, Huang 


T'mg<hien, and Mi Fei. You may look them up in 
their writings.” 

The same fundamciiital ideas as co the ticccssit)^ of 
a high character and a proper attitude of mijid for 
die creation ol pure and significant paintings are 
emphasized in other remarks: 

^"Chiang Po-shih said in talking aboui calli¬ 
graphy; "The important pohir is chat the man 
should bo of liigh cha^ac^c^^ Wen Cheiig-nting 
wroie on a picture of his rcpresciitmg a mountain^ 
alter Mi: ‘If the man is not of high character he 
cannot use the ink propcTiy\ From this one may 
reabze that the lease drop of ink which falls on the 
paper is no small matter* 

“The artist must keep his mind open and free 
from all matters of the world, then the effects of 
vapours and clouds and the beauty of die colours 
mil come out naturally in accordance with the lUc- 
givuig spirit of heaven and earth, and the most 
wonderful things will take shape under the brush. 
But if worldly thoughts arc stirring in hb mind and 
not coniplclely eliminated, he will-in spite of 
daily coniemplation of hills and vaUcys and incessant 
copying of wonderful pictures - arrive at something 
which can hardly be distinguished from the labor¬ 
ious works of artisans/^ 

The right psychological preparation or attitude is 
the first condition for the artis/s success, but he 
musE also understand how Eo manage the brush, 
how EO make it a supple and responsive uistrutnerit 
of the mind; “In painting one must understand how 
to take and how to yield. To take means to give the 
formal likeness by caiching it with the brushy 
Thb, in practical use, is a matter of determination 
and firnuiess, yet it implies proper and elegant 
inicrruptions and conrutuafrons of the strokes* If the 
brush b moved in a conriiiuously straight fashion, ii 
will lead co the fault of stiffness, and the work will 
seem tied up. To yield means that the idea is carried on 
even though the brush-strokes are interrupied, as for 
uiscmcc, when mountairis are indicated simply by 
outlines, or trees are dra\™ wiihout separate branches. 
It b all in betAveen what b and what b not there. 
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*"Tlic prefect Ch"cn told me that Huang Tzii- 
chin spent whole days among wild mountains and 
rugged cliffs, seated in a thicket of trees or iJi 
bamboo groves quite lost in his thoughts. No one 
could guKs what he was doing. At other times he 
went to the esiuary of the Mao river and sac in 
eomciTipbtion of rhe rapid current and the roaring 
waves; even when storms were raging and sea-' 
jTtorisiers wailed and cried, he remained undis¬ 
turbed, Ah, this was how Ta^h'ih s brush wort 
became so profound and melancholy that its power 
of transfermaiion competed with the creative 
powen of nature* 

*‘Whcn rambling in the mountains one should 
always have paper and ink at hand so as to be able 
m make sketches of ihc strange trees and queer 
stones that one may come across^ like die poet Li 
Ho* who stored his stock oi phrases in a brocade 
bag.” 

Among Li Jih-hua's remarks of a more rcchnical 
nature the following, which rebte to the proper 
way of starring a composition* may be quoted: 
^*^T!ie first thing in painting is generally to spread 
the ^icw [arrange the composition), but this should 
only be done in a sketchy fashion. Then* by moving 
the brusli* one should make the clouds* the streams* 
the treesi, and stones, the houses and the figures, one 
by one, each according to its miurc. TJius ii may be 
said that the ideas arc bom svhetc the brush arrives - 
like the fisliennan w^ho entered the pcach-garden 
and gradually came upon beautiful places, which he 
at the beginning never cjcpected/"® 

Tlie art of painting was indeed, according to Li 
Jih-lma, no easy sport with brush and ink* but a 
most exacting creative activity which demanded an 
intense concentration of all the spiritual and mental 
faculties of the artist. It should be a revelation of his 
heart and mind. It could be done only w'hen tlie 
whole personality^ w'os perfectly attuned, when the 
character of the man was detached froni worldly 
coneems and his mind clear and open to inspiring 
c hough [. Then the yvork w^oiitd flow easily and 
freely like the welling-up ot a clear spring, and die 


picture would reflect in symbols the rhythm and 
Ufe-brearh of the things that filled his mind. 

Such yvcrc the ideals, but how' many artists liave 
ever been able to express themselves fully in their 
Avorks? Like all die WTiters of the Ming period, Li 
jih-hun points to the great masters of olden times as 
rhe ideals, because* as he says, "they worked by 
natural inspiration wirhoui any (apparent) effort.., 
like the Buddlia who spoke quite freely* yet never 
contrary to trudi and reason. Both Heaven and men 
listened to him with fear* and nobody had any 
criticism to offer.” To this he adds as fitial compre¬ 
hensive advice: 

“In painting one need not seek for the strange, 
nor be iied by the rules. The point of greatest 
importance is to carry in the heart wliat one is going 
to express* then k whll be right/" 

* * ^ 

Ideas of a similar nature were also expressed by 
another pauiter-cridc who w^as possibly a little 
younger than Li Jih-hua, though we have no 
definite datCiJ regardiug his activity, except the 
inscription on a picture of the year 1636, namely, 
Ku NLng-yuan* Ch^ing-hsia. He came from an 
old Suchou family of officials, but, as far as we 
know, he never ser%'ed in any government posirioiu 
He preferred eo remain in old Suchou* his native 
lowTi, where he could devote himself freely to 
writing about painting and to the formation of an 
important collection of antiquities. All rhe great 
scholars of the time were his friends, and he often 
received cheni bi hi$ study by the Flower Stream in 
the North City. His models in painting w^erc Tung 
Yiian and Chu^an, but he also studied Chbig Hao 
and Kuan T'mig. His paintings were much appreci¬ 
ated, thotigh apparently of rather moderate artistic 
importance, as is illiistrated by three small land¬ 
scapes kiisnvn to us in reproduction. Tlie one in the 
Ku-kung coltccEioti is a free imitation after Chao 
Meng-fu, represen ling two thatched pavilions in a 
grove oi leafy trees in front of st>mc conventional 
^ Quoted from jriFiijg in Hud td-ytm lu. 
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hills;* the others ^rc likewise typical examples of the 
literary men's painting. Their artistic importance Is 
pre-eminently a matter of the very neat and pure 
brush work, but they do not convey any marked 
individual characteristics. 

Ku Ning-yiian’s impotxance in the liistory of 
Chinese pain ting is mainly based on his actisity as a 
connoisseur and critic along much the same lines as 
Mo Shil\ 4 ung‘s and Ch‘£n Chi-ju's critical dis¬ 
cussions. The treatise in which he epitomized his 
ideas about painting b quite short but clearly written 
and informative in regard to the painter’s icchnical 
activity-, as well as to tlic aesthetic principles of his 
art and it is as a whole a characteristic expression of 
the ideals ol die so-called Sourhem School, The 
text is divided into seven short sections under die 
following headings; L To Cultivate Inspiration, II. 
Resonance of the Life-brcadi, III. Brush and Ink, 
IV. Naivete and Simplicity, V. Dry and Moist 
(Ink), VI. Directing the Strength, Vll. Painting 
Water. The ideas cover a wide ground, though 
expressed in a rather scanty form and convey die 
impression of a wcU-itiformed and relatively 
independent art-critic. We have limited our transla¬ 
tion to the six first chapters: 

I , ’‘When inspiration does not eomc and the wrist 
refuses to move, one should merely follovv the flow 
of the feelings and desist if one is impressed by 
nothing. But if one observes dry and decaying stubs, 
stones, pools of water, and spare trees, as they arc 
left by nature, which are completely different from 
things fashioned by men, and with deep feelings and 
clear eyes seek for their hidden meaning, spon¬ 
taneous ideas will be expressed tn the pictures. This 
b like die method of (the poet who) picked phrases 
from a brocade bag.”* 

II. "Among the Six Principles of Painting the 
first is Resonance of the Lifc-breadi and Movement 
of Life {Cln-yiiit fhaig^mg). If there i,s Resonance 
ot the Lil«>breath, there is also Movement of Life. 
Tlic Resonance of the Life-breath may be either 
within or ouiside the scenery. It may be grasped in 
the seasonal aspects, in the cold and in the warm 


(season), in the clear sky and in the rain, in darkness 
or brightness; it does not consist in piling up ink." 

Ill. "If one uses astringent ink for die ground¬ 
work and dicn proceeds to cover and soak the whole 
thing with dots, there will be neither ink noc brush. 
It one makes the groundwork by piling up the ink 
in layers wicliour washing or spreading it out, there 
will be no ink and no brush work. One should first 
settle the sinews and the bones and then gradually 
add on flesh with a firm and bold movement of the 
wrist, yet aiming at ease and lightness, then there 
will be ink as well as brush work. Such is the general 
way (plan), biir the most gifted masters and emi¬ 
nent scholars have let the brush soak and the ink 
drip; yet even the beards and the eyebrows in their 
pictures are distinct. They had no need of pasting on 
the skin and Joining the bones." 

IV. “In painting one should strive for that naivete 
which b bc)'ond (die rcacli of) maturity; after 
maturity one can no more return to nalvet^. It 
is impirtant, however, to dbtinguish between ex¬ 
cessive maturity' and proper maturity, because 
proper matunty' can still include tiaTvctiJ. Work- 
mansliip (skill) does tint equ.iI simplicity; when once 
one is all skill one cannot return to simplicity. If one 
does not strive for skill, but starts with ideas, thni 
although the result may appear simple, it also im¬ 
plies skill, and although it is skilled, it remains also 
simple. Only the Yiiaii painters prnscssed naivete as 
well as simplicity, 

“When students have already entered upon their 
career they are tied by rules of painting; whereas 
fine gentlemen and well-bom ladies e.xprcss their 
natural reactions with the brush in the nintmcr of 
young children, fearing that people who look at 
their work may criticize it. Although cvery-thing {in 
their work) may not be quite Like reality, it possesses 
something whicli famous men are unable to give, 
la-, naivctif and simplicity. But this kind of naivete 
and simplicity is not the same thing os the first 

* K.-k. ^hii-Airj] fhK voiXXVlH, 

• Referring to the poet Li Ho of the T'ang prritid. iko mcti- 
tioncd by Li Jih-htu. Cf, Ci!«, Diri,. j t j2. 
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efforts of studentsp bceatisc the prirmevil breath of 
piinring is contained in these quaJicics hke the 
flower m the bud^ stiil undisclosed. It may be 
described as a sketch (a tentative beginning) corre*- 
spotiditig to the outlining of chaos. 

"The Yiian painters ’Worked with the brush in a 
naive manner and expressed simple ideas; they did 
it deliberatelyp attaching deep significance to itp for 
they were capable of concealing their technicality^ 
as tlicy were afraid of becoming famous through 
their paintingSp and in that way (i.e. through thdr 
fame) risking their lives. Only Chao M^-ng-fu, who 
was a high ofheiat at the tittiep made a free dispby 
of his talents. He competed boldly with the famous 
masters of the T'ang and Sung periods without the 
least hesitation. Nevertheless, in his official career^ 
his supreme artistic skill became an embarrassment 
to him. 

"Wiiat is then to be obtained through naivete 
and simplicity? Nalvcc^ is the absence of a rough 
air^ it is culture and therefore it may be called ihc 
brush work of the scholar. Simplicity is the absetrcc 
of an artificial air; it is refinement and consequently 
the quality of really refined pct^ple/* 

V. “if the ink is too drj\ it has no lifc^btcath* but 
if one is simply bent iipon the resonance of the life- 
breath, it will become excossive and overflowing. 
If the ink is too inoistp there w ill be no refinement 
and order. Bat if one is simply bent on rcfincmenE 
and order^ the result will be “carved' painting 
The very secret of the Six Principles 
should be sought first and last in the handling of the 
ink/^ 

VL “If one wants the main strength to move 
towards the Icft^ one must first pay attention to the 
right sidc^ and if one wants it to move to’wards the 
right, one must first pay attention to the left. If one 
starts from above, the strength is tending down¬ 
wards; but if one starts from below, the strength is 
rising. It will not do simply to follow the feelings 
from the starting point. If there arc no rootSp how 


can (the tree) grow. There is a reason for all things 
being what they are. Those who observe things 
widely and think caicfiiUy will grasp this by 
themselves/' 

The importance of writers like Lijih-hua and Ka 
Ning-yuan lies mainly in their facnlry to throw^ 
some new light on the old problems regarding the 
creative acri’vit)^ of painteirs+ its nature and prin^ 
ciples. The discussion regarding these liad been 
renewed time and again, ever since the days of 
Hsieh Ho; there had been many attempts to explain 
the essentials of the paintcr^s art, but few indeed as 
concise and penetrating as the expositions of the 
subject by the two above-mentioned critics at the 
end of the Ming period. Tltey did not introduce any 
new ideas or points of ’view, but they lay more 
stress dian most of their predcctssors on the essential 
freedom and spontaneity^ of the artistes work, and 
its function as an expression for the li fe-breath of the 
creative painter. 

It should be noted that when Ku Nuig-yiian 
emphasizes the importance of naivete and sim- 
pUdty, his denrands do not concern simply the 
brushwork, but have also reference to the psycho¬ 
logical attitude of die painter. Byway ofillusinirioii 
he points to the great landscape-painters of the Ylbn 
period, who svorked spontaneously and suppressed 
every' show of technical skilk To hin’t they were 
pomters of the highest class, because tliey had 
mastered all the traditional rules, ^vithout being 
tratnnicllcd by them, and had thus reached a stage 
ot siniphdty and naturalness which IS superior to 
brilliant skill and excessive maturity. When these 
qualities arc perfectly realizedt they culminate, 
according to Ku Ning-yiian^ in "the brushwork of 
a scholar" and reveal the quality of superior refine¬ 
ment, ne. ideals which had been attained by the 
great poet-painters of the Sung period and the 
landscapists of the Yiian epoch, who were afraid of 
profaning ait by exhibiting too imich skill or by 
accumubting a cm gbring personal fame. 
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IV 

The Intimists from Chia-tiiig: Chbig and Li Liu-fan^ 


The painters active in Chia-ting, a little town 
not far from Shangliai, were more closely related to 
the Sung-chiang school. It became customary to 
speak of the “Four Masters of Chia-ring”, two of 
them being poets and two painters, i.e, Ch'eng 
Chia-sui and Li Liu-fang, both highly gifted 
representatives of the Southern school, though not 
properly speaking of the litermi class. 

ClfCng Chia’Sui, tzii Mmg-yang, hao Siing- 
yiian, was bom in 1565 in Anhui, but moved to 
Chia-ting and lived there until K^j- He was classi¬ 
fied by Wu Wei-ych among The Atwc Frietidi in 
Painting. According to the Wu-shvng jfji 7 f-s/ji 7 i, “in 
his landscapes he followed Ni Tsan and Huang 
Kiing-wang, but was also skilled in painting flowers 
and binds. His brush and ink were rich and ‘moist’. 
Many people came to offer him money for his 
pictures, but Chia-sui was always held back by 
hesitation and kept on bruslnng and rubbing his 
pictures. It took him a year to finish a single one. 
He was also skilled in music, and an amateur of old 
writings, paintings and antiquities. In his youth he 
prepared liimself for the official career, but did not 
pass the examinations. Then he went in for miiitarv 
training, but did not succeed, and so lie changed 
over to literary studies with the idea of becoming a 
poet. At thirty he svrote perfect poems. He was a 
close friend ofLi Liu-faiig in poetry and art, and a very 
kind man who never spoke harshly of anyone ., 

Ch’eng Chia-sui's fame with posterity is, how¬ 
ever. based mainly on his paintings; die short poems 
which he has added on some of tliem arc of slight 
importance. His favourite model of the Yuan 
period was evidently Ni Tsan, who is often men¬ 
tioned in his inscriptions, but he also followed 
occasionally Ts'an ChLli-po*s more strongly accen¬ 
tuating manner of painring dry trees and split rocks. 
On a picture which used to form part of the 
Kikuchi collection in T^kyo' he expresses liis 


admiration for Ni Tsan as follows: “Yiin-lin h.Ts not 
been seen for three hundred years, and who has after 
him transformed a mortal man into an Immortal? 
Bur in the cold atid fat expanses with distant peaks 
reflected in the river (which he painted), one mav 
still find die elixir of immortality'' {dated 1642). 

The very brge picture after Ts'ao Chih-po in the 
Ku-kung collection.* and the most important, is the 
tall landscape called Pilcd-iip Rocks by a River in 
Autumn, which is a more elaborate but hardly more 
successful performance than the imitations after Ni 
Tsan. The rocks and trees are painted with great 
care and defuiitiou of detail, but are lacking in 
structure, which makes us recall the tradition tliat 
Ch'eng Chia-sui "rubbed and brushed*' his pictures 
for a long time before he parted with them. Such 
large compositions arc, however, rather exceptional 
in the a'ltt'w of Ch’eng Chia-sui; most of his 
pictures are of smaller size, which indeed corre¬ 
sponded better to his talent and style, 

Acairding to a tenninology nowadays often used 
in the classification of pauitcrs, Ch'£ng Chia-sui 
might be called an “uffirHisf", a descriptive name or 
epithet which may be said to indicate the funda¬ 
mental quality or significance of his best paintings. 
And it may also be admitted that the cpitlicc would 
fit almost equally well several of the other artists 
who were placed by Wu Wci-ych (1609-1676) in 
the group called The Nine i-riendi in Painting 
(though not all of them). The typical “intimists” 
among them were Li Liu-faiig. Shao Mi. Wang 
Chien, Pirn Wen-yti and Yang Wen-tsung, whereas 
Tui^ Ch’i-ch’ang and Wang Shih-nnn (who also 
are counted among the “Friends") reached beyond 
the llnucs of a strictly inti mist art. The grouping 
of all these painters under a common title was 

'.C'/. I, 7, 

■ C/. K^k. ihu-kn4 tlli. voLir. Tile pLrtuft: Is iiclily iwt. itirtrw 
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apparently propos<?d for personal rather than sty¬ 
listic reasons: diey cairic from diflerent pbces and 
absorbed various local currents of style^ they 
were all HteTary nicn^ poets and wrirers just as much 
as pjMniers, and dbtingiushed by their very indnute 
approach to nature, dreir sensidveness and search for 
die spiritual undertone of it$ phenomena. The range 
of their artistic endeavours is not very wide, but 
their small pictures liave often a truly intimate 
appeal, as may be observed in the albums published 
ui China and Japan, which contain selected speci¬ 
mens by Tbi: Niyic ffktidi in 

Ch^eng Chia-sui is represented in the Hakubundo 
album (published 19a i) by a siudy of some leafless 
trees and a pavilion on a rocky ledge at the foot of a 
cliff. Nothing could be simpler than this combina- 
don of rugged trees and split rocks, yet they Itavc a 
meaning of dicir ov™, due to the ardsde pcnctradon 
and verji' sensitive tonal modulations in die brush- 
work (PL393)* 

Another rciiurkablc exampic of the painter's 
ficult)" to absorb the tone or spirit of a landscape 
and to suggest it by the atmosphere and the design 
of apparently very simple p.iinting5, is to be seen m 
the National Museum in Stockholm, It is a long 
liandseroll (dated 1635), evidently based on actual 
observations of nature, in which the painter has un¬ 
rolled continuous views along a \sinding river 
bordered in places by rocky banks or, at odiet 
places, by low sandy shores groiMi with rows of 
pillar-likc pines or cedars which spread their wide 
foliage like green umbrellas over lighi-coloured 
sand-dunes. The yellowish shades which prevad in 
die opal country suggest the faint aftci^low of a 
cool spring evening, when the willows still arc leaf¬ 
less and the solemn pinc-trccs with their darker 
tones dotninate the scene like endless rows of pillars 
in nature's cailiedral (PL292), Such was the “ind- 
tnbtV" VL^ay ol approaching a not too common niorif. 

* * 

Li Liu-fang, ^3'|f Clfang-hcng, Tan-^yiian, 
was also cssenrially an "‘iiitimist'", though he worked 


in a somewhat broader pictorial style and became 
particularly known as a writer. He is said to liave 
been bom in 1575 in Anhui, but passed most of 
his life in Chia-ting, reaching the degree in 

i6o6. Further efforts to pass die higher state exami- 
narions did not bring success; consequently he gave 
up h$s official career and retired to the litde town in 
the south w^hcre he led the carefree life of a Bohe¬ 
mian poet and painter, and died in 1629. According 
to LiV/Hr/f^?Ei shib r/j/,* “he was by nature a lover of 
beaudful landscapes, and later in life he often nude 
excursions to the West Lake (in Hangchou}, There 
he used to drink w^ine and svritc poetry', and then lie 
brushed and painted in a free manricri the ink 
flowing abundaudy. The monks from the moun¬ 
tains and die boatmen of tlie lake came to chat with 
him, talking gendy and bringing with them paper 
or silk on w'hich they asked liim to paint. He never 
refused theh requests. He studied the Yiian masters 
and particularly liked Wu Chen”, an attachment 
which was decisive for the development of his 
pictorial style. 

Most of the fairly numerous works by Li Liu- 
fang still to be seen are niiuor things, studies of 
rugged trees and stones on the borders of quiet 
watm, more or less like iinprovUations done on die 
spur of the moment.* The best of them, with their 
spontaneous freshness and Indniacy, are appealing, 
though not comparable to similar studies by his 
great predecessors, Wu Chen and Ni Tsan (PL295). 
Li Liu-fang's **silcnt poems'' reflect a louder tot^e; 
the oppositions of light and shade arc stronger and 
the atmosphere heavier. In 3 short poem on one of 
his pictures in the manner of Ni Tsan he makes the 
following confession: “I always like die scattered 
trees and distam mountains as represented in the 
w'orks of Ni Yun-lin* 1 am a hermit who has built 
his cottage south of the town, where I can paint the 

^ Tli^ publishoi by the Yu CMtig Co.. Shangh^- i* 
railed dtm-yu, while Lhc other album publLilied by nhe 

Hjkubujid^ Co., 0 »ka, 1^11, ii cJiUcd rftfw-yH brV, 

* Quoted in Shv-lwa V0I.5S* 

* Cf. L 7. and S/iiVu ^aags, ll* 
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wmdi of spring aivd all the wilding streams. In the 
spring of 1628 I pointed diis picture 2nd copied an 
old poem of tnine/*"^ 

In his larger coni positions Li Liu-fing appears as 
a rule less iiitcresdng because, like so many of these 
gifted but not particularly strong painters, he is not 
quite master of structural design. They are often 
dependent on earlier models, for instance pictures 
by Chii-jan^ Wu Chen, or Ni Tsan,, and although 
the niatmer of painring may be remarkably free and 
light, these larger works seldom have the beauty 
and significance of the minor things. As an illustra¬ 
tion of this we n^y refer to the picture formerly in 
the Ku^vana collection in Kyoto, which is dated 
1626 and represents a man seated under two large 
pine-trees looking at a waicrfaU. According to the 
painter's inscripnon it is a free rendering of a picture 
by Wu Chen, and as such quite impressive and 
beautifully balanced. Bur tlie younger painter seems 
to have lost somcdui^g of the structural quality that 
no doubt distinguished the Yuan painting and also 
the deepr acccitrs in the brush work.* 

Li Liu-fang was not exclusively a skilful painter 
and not pre-eminently uucrcstcd iii the formal 
beauty of his models. He was no less of a poet and 
perhaps also a musician (at least in riKfe). He did not 


submit very strictly to compos iriotial rules but 
“played with the ink” according to the inspiration 
of the moment, cry^mg to transmit die creative ideas 
or Jife-breath of certain old inasters rather than their 
formal pattcnis. In this respect he followed very 
closely in the footsteps of Timg Ch'i-ch*ang^ though 
with less virtuosity. ConscquctiEly he found the best 
and most intimate expression for his creative genius 
when musing for himself over certain ty'pical or 
traditional motifs of landscape-painting, which he 
tried to recast or renew according to the mood of 
the moincnc or the thoughts at the back of it. This 
nuy be observed for instance in the very attractive 
six album-leaves m the Boston Museum (dated 
r6i8), in which he has given free renderings of 
illustratioiis to T'ang psems, traiisfonned in accord¬ 
ance with his own poetic gejiius into what might be 
called lyrical improvisations in black and white* 

{PI.294). 

* Cf^Nanju^ volSl. Oditf Large piovrc^ by Li Liu-I^g arc repro¬ 
duced in SJjfna 1. 14. ind in Non^m, p.14. 

* U Uu-^g and Clh'fng Chia-siiiiT who l>crth were acrivc in 
Chii-trnp, arc nsiuUy incntLoried inembcri of liie gronp cilkd 
T?Jf .Virie fti^fds in PLnpifj'rt^, OrhcT nietnber; of the gremp wiH 
occupy us in ronncxlon with painrcrs from di^^c^a^c pbeei in 
iccardimc with chit etidcjvqur to iidhm to a gcographical 
dutribunon of the attisuc jcuviuts at ihccnd ufthc Ming period. 


V 

yirtwsf Jr&m FukieH and Pahitet-paiTiots in Nankiftj^: 
/. Chang Pm ^ijJ Wang Cldcft-chafig 


If. tiuang iao-dtou, i\f 1 

The lea m no masters of the Fukien group were 
of a different nature and followed other stylistic 
traditions than die painters of Suchou and Sung- 
chiang. They w^crc brilliant technicians and success¬ 
ful officials, but perhaps nor philosophers or men of 
literary culture to the same extent as their colleagues 
in Hangchou and Snehou. Several of them took an 
active part in the political events connected with the 
fall of tlic Ming dynasty; their practical ability^ as 


'Ilf mui 

leaders of men and adniiiustrators seems to have 
been no less appreciated tknii tlieir skill as painters 
and calligraphers. 

Chang f?i 5 Ch'ang^kimg, hsQ £rh-shui 

and Po“hat>-an, has for pacriocie rcasom been thrust 
into the background in China; he is not represented 
ui the former imperial collections and it is rare to 
find works by him reproduced in Chinese publica¬ 
tions. The national prejudice against the man seems 
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:o have formed a barrier lo a just and sympathetic 
apprecmtioti of his air ui China, whereas the situa¬ 
tion has been quite dificrent in Japan, where he has 
been the subject of much admiration wliich recently 
has found enthusiastic cjiprcssioii.^ 

He was bom in Cb*uaiv-choii {presumably about 
^ J 75 ). and after he had become a chiit-shih, in \ 6 cfj, 
he took part in tlie special palace estaniination, at 
which he received (be third place in the first class, 
[ii 1627 he was appointed to the position of a Grand 
Secretary, one of tlic highest offices in the govern¬ 
ment, which is said to have been a consequence of 
his friendship with the uiiprineiplcd eunuch Wei 
Chung-lisien, who at the time had usurped practi¬ 
cally the whole of the imperial power. But as the 
rule of the eunuch ended suddenly with the death 
of die emperor Hsi Tsung, when Wei Chung-hsicn 
hanged himself, all die officials created by him were 
convicted and setiienced to various penalties* 
Chang Jui-t*u was condemned to exile, but bought 
liimsclf free and was aUowed to rctum to his home 
in the south, where lie devoted himself henceforth 
to calligraphy and painting. "His style of writing 
was free and original, by far surpassing the writings 
of Chung Yu and Wang Hsi-chih. He opened up a 
new psith (ill calligraphy) and was like a descendant 
of Hiiai-su.* His landscape-paintings were vigorous 
and strongly built (with strong bones). ... He was 
said to he related to the planet Mercury (Shiii hsin^), 
and a scroll with liis writing or painting hung in the 
house was considered a protection against calamity 
by fire.’’ 

Chang Jui-t‘u's individual genius has found the 
most appealing expressions in minor paintuigs or 
sketches on album-leaves in which he has noted 
down fugitive impressions of open waters with 
rocky islands, mountains rising tliroiigh low mist, 
or promontories with a few trees, i.t. records of 
actual obsen-ations rendered with a swift and 
sensitive brush. The best examples of such paintings 
are found in uvo albums, one in Japanese* and the 
other in Chinese* possession. Among the eight 
pictures in the former should be noted in particiJar 


die views of A Cone-shaped Rock Island crowned 
by a Pagoda, and ol A Misty River Valley on a 
Moonlit Night, The latter picture has the following 
cxplamtory inscriptionr "Above the moon is 
shining and one hean the monks reciting (in the 
temple on the hill); below the trees are clustered (in 
tlie mist) and a wanderer is seen.” This album is 
dated 1625 (Pl.297). 

In his larger pictures such as iianging-sc rolls of 
normal size, Chang Jui-t‘u follows quite diHerent 
principles of represenution; their main interest or 
artistic expression docs not depend on die trans¬ 
mission of impressions of actual nature or on the 
suggestivencss of tone and atmosphere, but on the 
decorative stylization of the mod^ which is carried 
out very effectively with a strong and firm brush. 
The compositions consist mainly of fantastically 
shaped rocks divided by deep gullies where moun¬ 
tain torrents disappear into misty eaves, while die 
tall pine-trees stand out like pillars in the fore¬ 
ground. The motils are far removed from the 
Common world, but tlxc designs arc convincingly 
structural and mosdy dominated by a vertical 
rbythm as cmpliasized by the mast-like trees and the 
vsatcr cascades which seem to be falling right down 
from the clouds (PJ,296 a and b). 

At least a dozen of sucli mountain views with 
convoluted rocks, rustling cascades and a few thin 
trees arc known from Japanese collections, as may 
be noticed in our listof Cliang Jui-t'u's works. It may 
not be necessary to nu-ntion them here in detail, 
because they are all fundatnentaUy akin, the com¬ 
positional elements being the same and also the 


Q. Y, Yofvmiwi, m ttir Ming itynimy {l(is6), The 

^icr 11 here pLifttl or ^ level with Tuiig Qi-i-ch'ia|f, if net 

* ve ■'tkI itii Hated that"I m iiiuit be tccogniwd aiuftrof 
Hie tnwt uutitaiiding of the Ming". 

■ Ihograpliieal information « Chang Jui-t'u lit jAwijwij; ta it'ii- 
teJi. ihii ff Wei Chting^luicn in Giles, Biitgr. Din., 1170. and 
liunitiiel, Lminciii t:hineic, p.847, 

ftiiitwy. Q: Cilci, Bwgf. 
‘ Q. StItM Bijutiu Zaifha, ao, pLad, zy, 

* Car,, pl.3qa. Alao i imall albora i» K, 
rnUcctiwi. 
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dominating vcfticalisin of the designs. The most 
fatnous is the picture in the Seikado collection of the 
year ifiji. Another smaller picture of a similar typcj 
dated 165 j, is in Mr. Ernest Erikson's collection in 
Stockholm. - The horizontal scrolls are quite few, 
die best one belongs to the Sumitomo collection in 
Obo. It is specially notable because of its composi¬ 
tion, which is not of the usual continuous kind, but 
divided into a n umber of sections (accompanied by 
poems) which arc all dominated by the sharply- 
rising rhydimof precipitous mountain walls. Chang 
Jui-t*u was not afraid of repeating himself; ihe 
descripti ve lines that he added on the great picture 
in the Seikado collection might just as well be 
applied to several of his paintings; “Steep peaks 
rising into clouds rimed in gold and colours; rail 
pines scattered along a stream arc playing their 
organ tunes”. 

Wu Pin, nit Wen-chung, was a somewhat older 
man, likewise born in P'u-t‘ien, who also had close 
connexions with the couri. He served in the Wan-li 
period as a secretary in the Central Board 
s/«/) in Nanking, and w'as active as a painter 
between ijliS and ld2t, his works consisting of 
Buddliist paintings as well as landscapes. - “Besides 
being a great man in the field of art, he w'as also a 
mam of moral courage. Once in the T‘mt-ch‘i period 
(1 < 521 - 1 627) he saw a public announcement in the 
capital referring to Wei Chung-hsien‘s usurpation 
of power, and as he criticized it openly he was 
arrested by the police and thrown into prison. In 
consequence he lost his ofhdal position. He was a 
man *of tlie pure current*. As a painter he may be 
placed on a level with Ting Yuii-p‘ 5 ng.*'* This 
juxtaposition may well be correct with regard to 
Wu Pin’s Buddhist pictures, but it is nor supported 
by his landscapes, which represent a rather diflercnt 
type of art This is to some extent confirmed by the 
followuig remark, likewise in Wu-sh^ttii shih s/n7i: 
“His com positions were dense (crow'ded), their col¬ 
ouring brilltanr and beautiful; his workmaiislup w'as 
finer than the cutting of jade.” 

There are at least two tall landscapes by Wu Pin 


which should be remembered as illustrations of tliis 
rather peculiar descriptive remark, one in the Ku- 
kung collection, dated 1609,* the other in the 
Hashimoto collection in Takatsuki, dated llStj.* 
They are both very tall, measuring 9 and jo ft 
respectively, and filled to the last square inch with 
peaks and gorges, fantastically shaped, cracks and 
crevices which are sharply cut like jade caivings. 
Nature is here transformed into purely decorative 
patterns which remind us of silk embroideries or 
stone engravings rather than of ordinary paintings. 
They are both essentially of the same kind and 
executed with the same brilliant virtuosity in a 
very neat, not to say polisived kind of hmg pi 
technique, but in the brger picture in the Hashi¬ 
moto collection (PI.29S) there are clumps of leafy' 
trees on the slopes which contribute to 3 more 
pictorial eflcet than the severe and cold impression 
of the other pictures, in which the peaks and ridges 
may be said to possess the sharpness ofjadocuttings. 
Tlie dixorativc designs are, however, in both cases 
dominated by the same kind of excessive verticalism 
which we noticed in Chang Jiii-t’u*s large composi¬ 
tions, and which also is to be obser^-ed hi the works 
of other Fukien painters, 

Wu Pin's artistic fame is based on his figure- 
paindngs with Buddhist subjects no Jess than on his 
landscapes, but as far as may be Judged by the 
examples in die Ku-kung collection, they are more 
curious than individually expressive. In these he 
follows models of Sung ot pre-Sung times, but 
translates them in a manner by which their arcliaisdc 
features are grossly exaggerated. {Cf. the picture of 
a Buddhist saint ut K-k. siui^nut chi, vol. XXIX.) 

Wang Chien-chang, isril Chung-ch‘u, hao Yen- 
fien, also bved in Ch'iian-chou, and was a friend of 
Chang Jui-t u, but he never held any official posi¬ 
tion and seems to be practically forgotten by his 
conntrynicn. His name is not nientioned in the 
historical records known to us, and no work of any 

• Wu-lhnig ikik Mh, JV, la- 

iiiu-lisia ih(, VdI.XXXIV. 

' NmjH, aj. 
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comcquencL" lias been iJencificd in Cliina. But a 
wlide scries of important pictures by the master 
have found their way to Japan, some as early as in 
the Kveiiiecnth century, some bi recent times, 
througli the acquisidoii by the Hasliimoto family of 
the Lien Ch^uan collection front Hangchou. The 
collection was an heirloom of the Lien (aniiJy, 
w^hich liad inherited it from its original owner, a 
man called Rung Pen-ang, who lived in the Chlcn- 
lung period and was a descendant of a close friend 
of Wang Chieii^hang+ k consists mainly of fans 
said to number over loco in all, painted by S^oo 
prominent artists of the late Ming and r^ly Ch'ing 
periods, bur includes also a number of brger scroll 
paintings. Wang Chicn-ehang is here rcpreseiiEed bv 
twcim'-four fm-paintings (in two volumes), five 
horiaontaJ scrolls** and two larger hangbig pictures. 
A selection of these pictures s™ published in 1914 bi 
a fbUo volume (by Shimbi Shorn) under the title 
Skontmi Rptdo (Selected Pictures from 

the Small Willow Pavilion) with a preface by 
Tuan Fang (dated 1911) in which he offers some 
mformatton about the eolloction and pints out diat 
Wang Chicn-ehang, who holds sudi a prominent 
place bt it, k practically forgoticn in his honiclaiiJ. 
Judgbig by the dated inscriptions on liis paintuigs, 
his artistic activity' must have covered the second 
quarter of the seven teen th century. 

The majority' of Wang Chien-chang's large land¬ 
scapes seems to liavc been executed for decorative 
purposes in a somewhat heavy or coarse manner, bi 
some cases v\ith addition ol colour and on gold- 
sprinkled ground. The most important example of 
this kind of painting is the one called Viewing the 
Waterfall on lu-shan. Two men arc stotidbig on a 
bridge at the lower edge of the picture contem¬ 
plating liic cascades falling over the successive 
terraces in the folds of the huge luountabn The 
picture, w hich measures 9I fr in height, is said to 
have served as a wall decoration in a pa^'ilion 
belonging to the Kinig family, which explains the 
strong emphasis on the linear pattern and also the 
use of colour and gold-ground. 


Other Urge landscapes of his arc done mainly bi 
ink and not so strongly convcntionali^ccly yet they 
arc all bubt up of deeply folded and buJgbig moun¬ 
tain terraces and rushing waters combined with 
dumps of luxuriant trees, which altogether produce 
an impression of inaccessible places where there is 
no space to move or air to breatlic. This may be 
observed for mseance in die picnire of the Yu-liua 
mountabi m the Viscount Yamanoudii's collection 
(hanjit, V0I.7). The famous picture known as 
SuiiJisc on the River (in die Seikado collection) 
(P)*299) is more open and appealing in design, yet 
of the Same class as the preceding picture, but the 
title may seem surprising, because the sun is \'isiblc 
only as a tiny spot high up in the sky. The river is 
reduced to some splashing cascades waslibig the 
sEones in the foreground, where a clump of large 
pines forms the dombiattng motif. 

In addition to the above landscapes should also be 
mentioned a short haiidscroll (reproduced in 
Slwruait) w'hicK illustraccs a different side of Wang 
Chicn-ehang s artistic gcmtiSi [t is called Floating on 
the Willow Srrcani in Spring, and is painted with a 
Huent brush and light w'ashcs in a free hsi^h-i 
ni.anncr^ The whole thing is transparently airy, the 
wide stretch of water and the misty shore beyond 
are rendered with thbi w'ashes wliicli have retabied 
die moist atmosphere of a spring morning on a 
Small river bi tlic south. Similar fugitive impressions 
rendered with a light brush may also be observed 
in some of the fan-paintings by Wang Chien-chang. 
forniefly bi the H.isliimoto collection and partly 
reproduced in SSwm^ii (PI.jooa). 

In the preface to the SJi^iiJdH-album we arc also 
told that Wang Chfen-crliarig s “favourite subjects 
were Buddhist figures, and in pain ring such subjects 
he considered Inmsclf not inferior to Li Lung-mien 
of Sung, The statement may be noted as a record 
of the painters attachment to the Sung tradition 
and also of the wide range of his individual tilent. 
It is illustrated by two cliaractcrjsric pabitings. kij, a 

^1^? ^ KTt?!! arc rir|iri>clueeci in Sfrmafci, vol.x^, wJ 
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short h2!id$CToll depicting the Sixteen Arimw (dated 
1631)/ (PJ,3 oob) and a lunging scroll reprc$cnt- 
ing the Island of the Immortals,* They arc bodi 
executed in a kind of kimg^pi tocJimquc, the former 
with ink only* the latter with some addition of 
colour, wliich togedicr with die fantastic design 
which is composed mainly of sharply ouclincd rocks 
rising out of turbulent waves^ fcminds 11s of Wu 
Pin s extraordinary landscapes. If the latter could be 
compared to cutting;; in jade tticse luniinons rocks 
in the midst of the grey sea arc more like icebergs^ 
inaccessible to ordinary^ human beings. It is sur¬ 
prising to find that the painter who chd the ini- 
positigly ridl and exuberant composition described 
above could also do a picture in this rather frozen 
styde {Cf. PL308A), 

*■ * ■* 

More dian one ot the proiiiinent paintets from 
Fukien active at die beginning of the sev'cnteenth 
ccntuiyv became involved in the political events 
which finally^ led to the fall of the Ming dynasty^ 
Connexions of die kind were noticed in the bio¬ 
graphical accounrs of Chang Jui-t*ii and Wu Pin^ 
but they beaimc stilt more important in the life of 
Huang Tao-chou, die painter whose fame in history 
is to no small extent based on the fact that he became 
a pohdcal martyr* The correspondence beiween die 
lives and characters of the painters and their artistie 
accomplishments is a theme to which Chinese 
liistorians often return, ctnphasizing the viewpoint 
tliat if dicy acted like heroes in the political arena 
and in practical life, they also expressed a noble 
spirit in their art (and t^kc t^ersa); their ardstic 
merits received added lustre from [heir sterlbig 
loyalty' because their areativc genius could not but 
reflect their fundamental diameter. 

Huang Tao-choup Yu-yuan and Chhh-jOi, h^Q 
Shih-chai, is a characteristic example of the above- 
mentioned estimate and he is as such usually com¬ 
bined with Ni Yuan-iu and Yang Wen-tsung, two 
other stout patriots who did not come from Fukien^ 


but like Huang passed most of their lives in 
Nanking, and thus may be recorded here in con¬ 
nexion with him. The three form a group actached 
to die Fukien centre through Huang, though mauily 
rooted in Nanking. 

Huang svas bom 15^5 iit Chaiig-diou (Fukien), 
passed kis f/ini-s/iiA examination in 1622 in the 
company of Ni Yuan-lii (from Chekiang), %vho 
became his life-long companion. His oflicul career, 
which started hriUiandy, was evidently checked at 
various intervals through his outspoken criticisms of 
the aciual polirical condirions.^ Me served in die 
Ch'ung-cheiig pericKi as vice-president of one of the 
Boards, but was deprived of office; later on he was 
called in again to serve, but was sliordy afrer\vard$ 
exiled. Finally, when Prince Fu ralbed thcsuppc>rtcrs 
of the Mings to a temporary government in Nank¬ 
ing, he was made president of the Board of Rites; 
and afmr die fall of Nanking he was appointed to 
the supreme position of a Grand Secretary' by Prince 
Tang, who established lus govcmmeiit in Fuchou. 
He led an army against the Manduis in Chekiang, 
but lost the baErle and was captured by the enemy. 
He was dirown into prison in Nanking and there he 
tranquillized his heart by reading Slm^biiig and 
J-c/jliyj. On the eve of liis cxceudoii he drank plenty 
of wuie, rose early the next morning and told his 
scrvaiu dial he had promised a nun some sped mens 
of his writings and paintings, whereupon he wrolc 
a long scroll and painted two landscapes with large 
pine-crees. When these were finished, he went out 
and knelt before the cxceutioucr, who cut off his 
head* He was giv^cn the posthumous Ei[Ie, Cimiig 
Tuan, Loyal and Upright, 

The favourite motifs of Huang Tao-chou's paint¬ 
ings arc pine-trees. Symbols of manly strength and 
endurance* He must have loved them bey<md any¬ 
thing else and searched for the most beaurifiil 

^ .ViEnjid, vol.i r, 

■ TSjJp (SiiiE;n»ki ci^Ucctioct, Tut>i 5 .) 

■ Tuxhcrti j biography ij rebted in Afrujf-jftBft, volaj^, 

wmJ in Jm Afttije boidti abbrcvbiifd acruLuits m 

Wii-shht^ jhih And Dictiomry, 
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specimens ot pines wich sonxething of the same 
assiduit)' as other painters applied in their search for 
the ditrerent vadcries of bamboos and pliun-trces* 
The best examples of his pines arc two paindngs in 
t!ic fonner Abe coliccrionp one representing a single 
old puie bending and stretching its partly naked 
branches over the boulder at its side (dated 1737),' 
the other a selection of various kinds of pine-trees 
arranged saecessively on a horbjontal scroll, each 
with explanatory notes* According to the text the 
first is a tree growing by the Pao Kuo temple in the 
South city of Pekingp die second a pine by the Altar 
of Heaven, in Nanking; then follow several pines 
and rocks from the Pao Shan bland in Tai Hu. and 
fimUy some steep rocks and tall pines from Huang 
Shan in Anhui. The picture has thus a documentary 
interest besides being a beautiful dispby of arboreal 
motifs rendered with insbtenec on their structural 
character* (PL301). 

His larger and more finished compositions are 
less signidcaiit and the more he ebborates thenip the 
more he seems to lose the strong expressionistic 
quality of the more sketchy paintings. This is illus¬ 
trated by the landscapes reproduced in Segtn (p*T6S) 
and Tdsd (p.366) respectively; the former being 
painted in a rather blotty but very expressive 
maimer p whereas the latter seems to be a more 
finished produce of ordinary type. 

Huang Tao-chou^s art and personality are well 
characterized m T* tmg^yin hm bud in the foUowing 
terms: *T 4 is manner of painting was of a very 
superior kind; he was melancholy by nature, but 
easily aroused and animated by moral courage (or a 
scholarly spirit). The lianging-scrolb, album-leaves, 
screens and handscroll by him which t have seen arc 
mostly written in hsittg and stnr, the brush- 
manner is Incricate and exceedingly wonderful. He 
grasped the very spirit of the two Wang (viz, 
Wang Hsi-ehili and Wang H^en-diih). As to die 
painrings by die master, they arc deep and bt>und- 
less, filled with movement and overflowing with 
vitality. Truly his painting was an overflow of his 
writing,” 


Ni Yuan 4 u, Utl Yu-ju, /laa Huiig-po, was born 
in i5Pj, bi Siiao-lisitig (Chekiang). Although eight 
years younger than Huang Tao-choo, he passed the 
dm^hib examination in the same year as his older 
friend and became a member of the Han-lin 
Academy, Owing to his prominent official poririou 
and patriotic services he is recorded in die Ming 
Histoiy as well as in IVn-sbing shib sbih (IV.zy), 
which reads as follows: “He was a highly esteemed 
poet and prose writer, and hb calligraphy in ksing- 
sim and ts"dd-^bu was cxtraordbiary like brocade 
patcems. As a painter he excelled in representing 
ornamental stones (ne* garden rocks), which he did 
widi washes of watery ink; they looked as if the)' 
were soaked in inoisture and had the air of old 
things. These were abo an overflow of hts literary 
culture/'^ 

This description of his literary accomplishment is 
completed in Mhig-sbib with biographical informa¬ 
tion, accordmg to wliidi he experienced several up 
and downs bi hb official career. The first rime he 
was checked and deposed was after criticizuig the 
eunuch Wei Chung-lisien; some time afterwards he 
was appointed director of the Confucian temple in 
Peking, but w^as slandered by others and again lost 
his position* When he learned that the capital was 
besieged by die rebels he hastened to Peking, at the 
risk of his life, and was then made president of tile 
Board of Revenue. But this position he evidendy 
held only for a month or two; when Li Tzii-clf 6tig 
entered Peking he committed suicide by hanging 
huiueLl+ Prince Fu conferred upon him the pt>sthu- 
mous title: Wein Cheng. 

Ni Yuan-lu is nowadays esteemed no less highly 
than Huang TaoH:hou, and his works are not very 
common. He, loo, had a preference for pine-trees 
beside garden rockeries, and he painted them widi 
admirable ease and strength, as may be seen in a 
piciurc representing tijrce tail trees, of which two 
arc intert\%ineJ, and a liiile man seated at their 

^ ‘ftniuji, Bioijm Castn^ 7, 

■ I, 39, 

• Cfi uid u 
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roots*' The design is more interesting tlian in 
Hoang s painrings, but the brush work may not be 
of the same decidedly exprtssioniiric quality. In the 
larger picture in the Seikado collection, known as 
Sailing Boatt on the River by a Mountain,* pine- 
trees stand on rocks in the foreground and tnoun~ 
tains rise steeply on one side, while the rest of the 
picture is hllcd by tlie view over the quiet water 
which extends into infinity (Rl.joSA). The motif is 
thus not unlike that of certain pictures by Wen 
Chcng-nimg and his followers, though rendered in 
3 colder tone tlian by the old Suchou painters. Ni 
Ytian-lu s brush emphasized the strength of the 
trees and the structure of the mountains rather than 
the pictorial atmosphere of the scetierv. 

Ni Yuan -1 u's structural and yet very free brush- 
work may also be observed in iiis Hower-paintings, 
prticularly when combined Vk^ith richly flowing 
deep ink. The best among these, such as the hand- 
scroU in the Freer Gallery, are done with brilliant 
dash and, at tlic same time, marvellous control of 
the ruiuiing brush and the flowing ink* (Pl.joj;), 
The manner may lead our thoughts to sonre of Hsii 
Wei’s most successful flower-paintings, but die 
flowers by the younger master are painted with a 
softer touch, more sensitive variations in tone and a 
more gliding rhythm; this may be followed all 
through the scroll in spite of the wide intervals 
between the single flowers, all of wliich are accom¬ 
panied by poems. Each flower has enough space to 
expand and light to breathe. 

Ni Yuan -1 u must have been deeply attached to 
the picturesque rock-gardens which at his dntc had 
attaiited thdr full development, particularly in the 
South. He represented the ornamental rockeries with 
the same care and sympathy as be bestosved on 
magnolias, roses and chrysanthemums. The most 
impressive example of his love of stones is the 
picture in the former Abe collection (Osaka 
Museum) which represents a magnificent T‘ai-hu 
rock partly overgrown widi moss. Its structural 
beauty is rendered in a fashion that makes us lealiae 
why such stones could arouse the enthusiasm of 


painters; it possesses the imaginative appeal of 
Chinese writing, and harmonizes consequently with 
the inscription that fills the upper part of die 
picture. The artist tells there how he painted this 
stone in i6j6 on the eve of his nephew’s departure 
from Tientsin to Chuig-hai. They had been drink¬ 
ing wine together; and then he grasped the brush 
and did this strangely expressive thuig “in the 
tnaiuiers of Mi Fei ajid Ni Tsan" - the two most 
admired gentleman-painters of the Sung and Yiiaii 
periods whose widely diverging individual st^des 
we should hardly expect to see combined in one 
picture. Nor is this claim of the artist substantiated 
by the work. He may have had these great prede¬ 
cessors in mind, but he expressed — here as else¬ 
where-his own loyal spirit with his brush, and 
conscquetitly surpassed other painters”-a state¬ 
ment by one of his biographers which leaves a wide 
field for interpretation. 

Yang Weti-ts‘ujig, tzu Lung-yu, is usually placed 
in a group with Huang Tao-chou and Ni YUan-lu, 
a co-ordination which, however, is caused by 
national or patriotic reasons ratlier dian by corre^ 
spondeiice of style and origin. He was bom 15^7 in 
Kueichou. one of the south-western provinces, but 
passed most of liis life in Nanking and other places 
in Kiangsu. At the time of the Ming debacle he was 
serving as a magistrate ui Nanking and was ap¬ 
pointed by i'rince Fu to organize the military 
defence of the city. When defeated he, like Huang 
Tarxhou, fled to Fukien, where Frince Tang 
collected die last forces of the patriots and set up his 
independent government. There Yang Wcn-ts’ung 
led an army against die Manchus, but was again 
defeated and captured by the enemy. 

a painter lie was more closely rebted to Tung 
Ch‘i-ch‘ang dian Huang and Ni, no doubt as a 

'■ The pieturc is dated iSji and trproducrd in SAinj .Vanoa, 

III. 10, wichDut uidkatiois orownct. 

■ Sanju, V0I.13, jQii Titi, p.jliS. 

* AnoiJlin handsrrotl by the ntuter rcpnicniini; a nutiibcr of 
detached flow?r» a in ihc eoltccxiai of Pfof. Chtos Tt-k'un m 
Cunbridge, 
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consequence of his siudies tlurLtig early ycais in 
Suiig-^hkiig, ^"yct he did not adhere to the prin^ 
cipics of the Yiin-chicn school’*, lo quote the T*ufig~ 
yin Im /riw, where his personality and art arc de¬ 
scribed ill radier ciilogiscic tcmis: "Hb ruture was 
tree and unrestrained^ his manner of painting was 
like wind blowTug and clouds unrolling; his genius 
was different from that of ordinary (painters), I 
have seen sc vend minor (one foot square) pictures 
by him, they were all quite spontaneous (begun and 
finished m one inomeni). He did not follow any 
(stereotyped) *short cuts" in his paintings, but filled 
tliem with effects of ease and tranquillity'. They were 
perfect expressions of Ids scholarly spirit/' 

Yang VVen-tsLing seems to liavc been too much 
of a genius by naiure lo stick to any definite styde. 
His besE paintings arc indeed spontaneous ex¬ 
pressions of p sensitive tcniperaniem, inostly album- 
leaves, fans or minor paindiigs of bamboo or 
epidendrums/ His larger works arc less interesting, 
if we may judge by the iiiountain landscape of 16j 3 , 
which is made up of bulging humps and miscy 
gorges into a crowded composition in the Wang 
Meng style. The picture can hardly be called very 
aitractive, but it is highly praised by Chinese critics, 
who have provided it with long inscriprions," Yang 
Wen-tsung's nustery of the brush is more evident 
in the twelve small landscapes which make up the 


album known as Linig-yii mo mmo (dated the sa.nie 
year),^ Lc. a series of spontaneous records after the 
manners of certain old masters such as Kuan T'ung, 
Ma Ymn, Chiang Kiian-^taOj Huang Kung-w'ong, 
Wu Chen and Ni Tsam It would, however, be a 
mistake to look for close imitations of the brush- 
work of these masters in the skeichcs (PL304)* 
The artisi has evidently been more interested in 
recreating or translormifig the motifs that he 
borrowed from some old masters than m imitating 
their formal stydes or manners of expression. All the 
pictures ui this album, whether inspired by earlier 
works, or expressive of the artist’s owt% fleeting 
thoughts, arc painted v/iih a brush that seems to 
distribute light and shade as freely and easily as 
sailing clouds or rays of light playing in the leafage 
of die trees* h niarters lircic what they represent, 
be it a man w'alking [hrougb an auELimn wood, 
a lonely philosopher conteinpLcing p waterfall, a 
ftsherman ''bomcw'ard bound m wind and rain", 
rugged cliffs rising over a mountain stream, or some 
friendly cottages in the shade of wu-f ung trees, 
they all conEain a resonance of silent poetty ren¬ 
dered by a very sensitive brush. 

* Cf, the bamboo ojid cpiJcmcIrum pictuiw 

in vol.l and VoLXII. 

■ and $him [, ij, 

■ The ilbnin WM pablidurd by ihe Hikubundd Cc.. lym 
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The landscape-pa inters mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding pages and grouped with a view to their 
places of origin and their stylistic associations, were 
all men of the south. They were active at the well- 
known an-centres in Kiangsu, Chekiang and 
Fukien, and more or less attached to the natural 
surroundings in which they grew up and lo ccruin 
traditions of style which were deeply rooted ai some 


of these Centres of pictorial activity^ The importanee 
of this may not alw^ays be rocogniKable at the first 
glance, but it becomes clearer in the same measure 
as we understand or sense the grtiius ieri of the 
various local scliools. When we have grasped this it 
seems scIfevLdent ihit for instance a landscape by 
one of the Fukicti painters could hoe have been done 
Ui SudiDii or mre vrrsa. 
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This very rich and locally differentiated flores¬ 
cence of landscape-painting which at the end of die 
Ming period had spread over lai^e sections of the 
sogdictn provinces, was not matched by anything 
oi 3 corresponding tiaturc and injpoTtance north of 
the River. Judging by the historical records ajid 
pictures fcnow'n to us, the painters active in the 
nonhem part oi China who devoted themselves to 
landscape-painting were relatively lew and not of 
outstanding importance. The most prominent 
among the northern artists were, as a matter of fact, 
not specialists oi landscape-painting, but figure- 
painters, more or less professional men who supplied 
the demand for illustrative figure-paintings of a 
profane as well as quasi-religious kind. We shall 
return to some of them in the next chapter, but 
must first mention tw'o or three of the non-pro- 
Icssional or scholarly painters who followed some¬ 
what the Same paths of activity as the literary or 
gentleman pinters in the south, though with quite 
different ideals of scj'le and workmanship. They 
sverc, as said above, quite few% nor of die same 
artistic importance as the leading masters in the 
south, yet historically inicrescing because they 
formed a kind of stylistic counicr-current to the 
general flow of landscape-painting which was 
conducted by the leading masters in the soudi. This 
becomes evident not only through some of their 
characteristic works, but also through critical 
remarks by certain northern painters about the 
pauitcrs and the stylistic ideas or models w'hich were 
highly esteemed by die southerners. These remarks 
are not very extensive, yet quite explicit in their 
depreciation of current fotijis of cxprcssionisHc 
landscapc-paijicing which through the activines of 
Tung Ch'i-ch*ang (in writing and painting) and his 
itnnicdiatc followers had won the day and spread 
their influence far and w'idc. TTic northerners had no 
use for expressionistic picture-writing; they pre¬ 
ferred models of a more traditional type which 
embodied the principles of the great masters of the 
North Sung or pre-Suiig times. Hy their training 
and occupation they belonged to the class of scholars 


and officials, no less skilled in paiutlng than in calli¬ 
graphy, yet quite detached fiom the romantic 
atdtudc towards nature and art that constituted an 
inexhaustible source of inspiration for the Sung- 
chJang and Suchou painters. 

The oldest and most prominent among these 
northern traditionalists was Mi Waii-chiuig, tzii 
Chung-chao, /lae Yii-sliih. He came from An-hua 
in Shensi, and was probably bom before iJ7j, 
because he pssed the chiii-sbih examination in 159^ 
and died ifiaft, when he bad been "famous for forty 
years , during which he liad served in several 
proniuieiit positions such as provincial governor 
and vico-pnesident of the Board of War, He prided 
himself on being a descendant of the same Mi family 
as the great Sung paiuter, and like Mi Fu [Mi Fei) he 
amassed an important collecdoii of ink-stones and 
became particularly famous for his hsinjf-slut and 
ts'ath-slm style, He was, as a matter of fact, recog¬ 
nised as one of the four greatest calligraphers of this 
period, the others being Tiuig Cb*i-ch‘ang, Chang 
Jui-t‘u and Hsing T*ung. 

He is cliaracteriacd in Vimg-yin hm fma as a very 
distinguished man of great refinement; in fact, it 
became customary to place him on a level with 
Tung Ch'in^h'ajig and to speak of Tung from the 
soudi, and Mi from the north. Hie xvriter tells, 
furthermore, that he had seen a large scroll which 
Mi Waii-chuug had painted in imitation after old 
Mi. “It possessed boundless strength and vitality, 
and was filled with floating mist and clouds, yet 
painted in strict conformity with the rules. The 
effect of his startlingly free brush work was luxuriant, 
it overflowed die white paper and was a source of 
inexhaustible fasdnarion.” 

Another somewhat different eulogistic descrip¬ 
tion of Mi Wan-clning’s artistic activities, and his 
landseape-paliitiiig in particular, is included in l¥n- 
sWujj fhtli shih, where it is said that he used to 
practise with brush and ink at random and thus 
developed a very refined manner. According to 
his owTi view this was due to the inspiration of 
Heaven. "He collected many strangely shaped 
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stones according to ihe same faskion as Mi Fu 
(Hsiang-yang). The painters of the North S ung and 
previous age served as his models; he imitated them 
assiduously with great still. His compositions 
were stupendously profound in thought. He never 
did any petty triBcs. He used to discuss matters with 
Wu Fin, who was a secretary in the Chnng-shUt and 
consequently their maimers became somewhat 
similar."" 

It is hardly possible to obtain a correct idea about 
a painter like Mi Waik’^hung through reproduc¬ 
tions of his workSp because they arc mostly of very 
large size (teaching a height of 3 or 3I m) and filled 
to the brim with carefully selected and executed 
details of rocky humps^ rushing streams, clumps of 
trees, buildings in the folds and clouds around the 
peaks. The general designs of these imposing 
pictures arc more or less the same as those known 
from the works of the great landscapists of the tenth 
and cleventli centuries, such as Kuan Tung^ Hsii 
Tacwiing, Yen W-m-kud and others^ and also from 
the more or less successhd imitations made all 
through the centuries down to the end of the Ming 
period. They w'crc the links in a tradition which w^as 
kept unbroken not only by gcncratiotis of scholars 
and academicians, but also by hosts of ordinary 
professional painters* 

Mi Wan-chung adopted tlicse principles with 
certain modifications w'hich reflect his studies not 
only of the Sung and pre-Sung models, but also of 
Yuan painters like Wu Chen and Wang Memg, and 
Ming cLssics of Shen Chou's type. The two ex¬ 
amples of his art here reproduced arc both impos¬ 
ingly lofty and ebboratc* yee derived from originals 
of rather different types. The very call picture (j j m 
high) in Chinese possession, which represents a 
famous moimtain view at Yang-so in Kuangsi, 
reminds us of some early Shdi Chou composidons, 
(PI.SO^a), whereas the other picUire (in a Japanese 
collection) leads our thoughts more directly to Wu 
Chen or Wang Meiig* but also reveals the painter"5 
faculty of suggesting a soft misty' atmosphere 
(1^1.305 b). The same is tnie of the large moimmn 


landscape in the National Muscutn in Tokyo^ in 
which remmiscences of Wang Meng mingle with 
those of Mi Fu in a way which lends support to the 
statement in Wn^shSng shih s!ub that in consequence 
of tlidr mutual friendship ihe manners of Mi Wan- 
chung and Wu Pin showed some correspondence. 

Mi Wan-chung was not exclusively a landscape- 
painter; he was abo well known for his flower and 
hamboo-paintings, which formed a counterpart to 
Im calligraphy and offered the best opportunity lor 
a dispby of his excellent brushmanship. The best 
among diesc are painted m a rather fluent nianner 
widi rich ink, as may be seen in the picture from the 
Horikaw'a coliccticpn, which represents Bamboos 
and Chrysanthemums by a Rockery with strikingly 
vivid and cflective pictorial accents. Yet it is not an 
'^expressionisric"" sketch of the kind that was pro¬ 
duced by the younger flow'cr-paintcrs from Suchou 
and Sung-chiang^ but reminds us rather of COirc* 
sponding things from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, thus oifering a perfect illustration to the 
siatcment in Ming-hm hi thai “lie followed Ch*£n 
Tao-friin his patnting;s of flowers and grass” 
(PL306). 

Wang To, tzS Chio-ssu* who Came from Meng- 
ching in Honan, wa$ at least twenty years younger 
ihan Mi Wati-chung, but as a paifiter and an official 
he followed the same path as the older colleague. He 
became a i:hut-ihih in 1622, and acquired great 
reputation as □ literary w'ritcr and a HanJin official. 
When the defeated Ming dynasty set up its last 
government in Nanking 1(^46, Wang To was 
summoned to take part in it and made president of 
one of the Boards^ He died 1652. The old chron¬ 
iclers dwell particularly on his noble character and 
imposing appearance, with a beautiful beard that 
inspired vcneracion. He was a great student of 
history' and particularly prominent as a calligraphist, 
writing bsing-shu and in ihe manner of 

Wang Hsinzliih, and k*m-$hu after the model of 
Chung Yu* He painted orchids, bamW, plum- 
blossoms and stimes in a free manner and gave 
“their meaning beyond their shapes”. 
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In the Ku&~cluh^ fma-chi%tg hi it is furthermore 
stated that'Wang To followed Ching Haoand Kuan 
T'ung as a biidscapc-painrcr, and chat “his liiLU 
were massive and lofty. He painted diem without 
^wrinkles* and used broad washes to produce 
vaporous cftccts. Somcrimes he added light colours 
which altogether gave die cfTccc of lu?curiant 
growth.” The characterization fits Some of Wang 
To"s typical landscapes more or less, though ii h 
worded in superlative icrniA. The painter himself 
has, however, given a still more pertinentdcfimtioii 
of his aims and attitude as a landscape-painrcr in a 
letter to his coUcague Tai Ming-shuo, svhich is 
quoted ill die same biography- This has the form of 
an opposition to the prevailing admiration of Ni 
Tsan^s landscapes, indicating thar die ideals which 
Wang accepEed for his own guidance were of a 
diftcrenc kind. The pronouncement is negative^ buE 
the positive implication seems evident: ^Talntings 
which represent desolate view^s stich as the works of 
Ni Yiin-lin and his followers excite no strong 
emotions. They give the effect of quierude but 
cannot escape being dry and weak, like a sick man 
who is gasping for breath- They may be called airy 
and elegant, but how thin and insipid they arc I 
Great masters are not like that!” 

No odicr painter of the Ming period has, to our 
knowledge, given expression to a similar deprecia¬ 
tion of Ni Tsan^s ait, a fact that may be said to 
characterize the critic even more than ihe object of 
his displeasure. It k evident that he represented an 
aestlictie attitude strictly opposite to that of most of 
the leading gcnilcmaii-painiers, or hn-raii^ for whom 
Ni Tsan was an unattainable ideal, and had the 
courage to proclaim it in words as well as in his 
individual style of painting. As a rcsuli of this, 
Wang To niay be Said to stand somewhat detached 
from the main current of contemporary' stylistic 
development and is as such historically interesting. 
His art has some tiling of the robust and vigorous 
quaht)^ thai reminds us of Hsidi Shibneh"^! and 
other early Ming painters, though die dependence 
on models of pre-Sung date is perhaps more funda¬ 


mental in his large landscapes. But these early 
models have been recast in quasi-baroque shapes 
with tumbled rocks, rushing streams and deeply 
overhanging trees. 

Several of the paintings mentioned in our list of 
Wang To"s works might serve as illustrations of 
these characterizing remarks, but since vve arc 
obliged to hmit ourselves to a single example, we 
may choose the picnire in the collection of Mr. 
Ernest Erickson which is dated 1651 (Pi.307), It 
represents an imposing mountain composed of in¬ 
numerable grassy humps, clumps of trees, and 
winding brooks, with pathways in the crevices and 
small dwellijigs on the terraces of the river-bank at 
the loot of the mountain. The general design follows 
a diagonal line across the picture which is not too 
common, though sometimes used already in pre- 
Sung rimes. The picture is as such an inEcresring 
example of die survival of the grtmde fnoJr of 
romantic landscape-paintings though the painter^s 
interest in naturalistic details and his elaboration 
have to some extent blurred the fundamental 
grandeur of die morift 

The reactionary^ tendencies of style which we 
have ohscr\Td in die paintings and pronouncements 
of Mi Wan-chung and Wang To may also, to some 
cxtctiE, be traced in die artistic activity' of Tai 
Ming-shuo, also known under his r^ij Tao-mo and 
his Yen-lo^ He came from Ts^aiig-chou in Hopei 
and was probably bom at the very' end of the six¬ 
teenth century, because he obtained his 
degree ill 1634 and w^as well kju>wii as a painter 
already before the end of Ming, though he is usuallv 
placed among the painters of the Cli'jng period 
because of Im assodadoiis with the first Manchu 
emperor, Shiui-chih. 

According to T*ung-yhj his composi¬ 

tions were remarkable for their structural quality 
and their air was noble and bold. He gtasped the 
form and character of Wu ChCa/s bambcw^paiiii- 
iiigs, buE most of his own bamboos arc done ^vilh a 
heavy brush; in spite of this they are quite to die 
* t'irt II, voLi. 
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point and painted with a force that m^kes "the brush 
penetrate the paper". But (in other eases] when he 
painted with the rip of the brush, he produced 
"spiritual (airy) and extraordinary effects* He could 
not quite avoid criss-cro$s (unrestrained strokes), he 
came very close lo Hsia Ch^ang". 

His hamboo-painriiigs are now adays seldom seen, 
but at least two chasracterisric specimens of his bud- 
scape-painttiig (in Chinese possession) are known in 
reproductions. The first is a large picture, dated 
(647, which formed pan of the Nanking Exhibition 
(Cer. N0.299), It represents some imposingly broad 
and massive rocks in snow and dry trees rising above 
a inomttain stream. According to the inscri prion on 
the picture ii was done after a model by Ching Hao. 
which explains the rather bold simplification of the 
design. 

The other picture (formerly in the Chang Kuo- 
jung collection) is a less austere and more romanric 
creation m Sungst^de (PLjoSb)* It represents a deep 
gtillcy with a winding stream and a philosopher 
seated in meditation on the high batik under some 
beauriful pine-trees of perfect Kiio Hsi type. The 
mist is rising from the bottom of the gullcy hiding 


the lower section of the split and twisted rock that 
fills the rest of the composition. The design is 
dominated by the curving rhythm of the mountain 
and rendered with a suggestion of a soft pictorial 
atmosphere, k illustraccs the painter s technical skill 
and also his intention to majiifcst, so to speak, the 
superiority of the Sung ideals to those of modem 
painters as explained in the dedicatory inscription: 
^^The manner of the North Sung masters lias for a 
long time nor been transmitted; t have now taken 
it up by diance in opposition to the Sung-<hiang 
manner/" 

There may, indeed, have been other painters, 
active in the northem provinces, who were inspired 
by similar intentions, but they arc less known than 
[he three mentioned above. It may be that closer 
critical studies of some of the famous landscapes 
attributed to Kuan TWg, Hsu Taenning, Fan 
K*uan^ Yen Wen-kucS and otliets were cxccuicd by 
some of these highly skilled painters at the end of the 
Ming period, w^ho w^ere fired by the patriotic and 
awthetic ambition to save the old classic ideals of 
landscapc-painring from an uicreasing avalanche of 
lOodeniistic improvisations^ 


Figure-painters 

I 

Traditionalists and Arcliaistk Painters 


The figure-painters active at the end of the 
Miug period were not as numerous nor as promi¬ 
nent from an liistorical or ardsetc point of view as the 
tandscapc-painiers. They did not contribiice to the 
development of style or to the emergence of new 
modes or manners of painting to the same c:(tent as 
the leading masters of landscapc-paindng; they rc- 
niained on ihc whole more traditional, more firmly 
seeded in the old grooves of professional painting. 
This was, as we know, prc^:muicndy charactcrisdc 
of painters who filled the demand for Buddhist and 
Taoist picrures, but k applies also, though in a less 
degree, to others who devoted themselves to ilW 
tradve representarions of historical or legendary 
motifs. Some of them gakied considerable popu¬ 
larity, and also fame with posterity, yet their 
pindngs were not generally placed on the same 
level as the works by scholars and literati who 
practised the art of painting as a complement to the 
art of calligraphy. 

This reladvc estimate of bndscape versus figtice- 
painting may seem surprising lo westerners, who 
may be inclined lo reverse die csdniate, but to the 
Cluiicsc it was a natural outcome of thek attitude 
towards every kind of manifested life. According to 
thek view, humans were not essentially superior to 
other kinds of animated beings and not neces¬ 
sarily more perfect symbols for die creative forces 
of universal nature than flowers and birds, trees 
and stones, or mountains and streams. They became 
interesting through their interreladon \vith other 
forms of manifested life rather than by isolation, 
and they should consequently not be placed above 


or beyond nature but itt it as integral elemen ts of a 
brger organism. Man became interesting to them 
in so far as in bis consciousness he could focus the 
creative dioughts pulsating through various forms 
of visible nature and express them in bis actions. 
Consequendy he IS usually represented in a signifi^ 
cant surrounding (a framing landscape or habita¬ 
tion) which serves to cmpliasizc the character or 
nature of the model and makes the picture more 
entertaining as a work of art. Such portraits arc 
illustrative records rather tiian individualked char¬ 
acter-studies, and this is also true, though on 
somewhat different groiuids, of the full-size ances¬ 
tral portraits which were produced in masses during 
die Ming and Ch‘iiig periods for the purpose of 
representing prominent ancestors in t^gie at tlic 
sacrificial ceremonies. Some of them may have a 
special attraction for westerners owing to dick 
characteristic types and decorative designs, but it 
should be remembered that they were never 
fied as real works of art by native connoisseurs. To 
them they were merely works of professional skill 
made for the purpose of recording and representing 
th e ancestral guides of the cbn. 

* * * 

The oldest and best known of dicsc figuro-paiiitcrs 
was Ting Yun-p‘cng, uii Nan-yii, bad Sheng-diua 
Chu-shih, from Hsiu-uing in Anhui. “He painted 
Ta'^hih (Kuanyin) and Lohaus of a very agreeable 
appearance and expression. When one opens a 
picture of his it is Ukc entering a room where 
Vimalaltirti is m discussion with Buddhas and 
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Bodhbatu^as. TKe eyclidb nnd nostrils of the figures 
arc all moving. His landscapes arc filled with deep 
valle^^s and beautiful gorges like those of the old 
masters. Even Li Lung-mien and Chao Meng-fu did 
not reach verj^ far beyond lum,"" To judge by this 
panegyric note in IHi-djayf shik ihih, Tuig Ymi- 
p eng must have enjoyexi a repuration at the time 
which far exceeded his ardstk importance^ possibly 
because he was so successful in imitatuig the old 
iiiasccrs. A more definite charactcri:Eadon of his 
style is found in Ming-ha^ /n (among Taoist and 
Buddhist painters): ‘"Ting Yun-p'eng was skilled in 
painring Buddhist hgnrcs and grasped the style of 
Wu Tao-hsiian. In his Lohan paintings, execuicd in 
the pai-miao manner, he foDowed Ch"an-yijeh 
(KuanTisiu) and Chin-shui (Chang Hslian), but he 
had also a style of his own. His Landscapes, dgures, 
and other kinds of pictures were all wonderful. 
Tung Ch^i-ch'ang gave him a seal on which were 
carsTd the three characters: 

(A study where every hair of the himh confers 
life.) 

We may well agree with the general bearing or 
argument of the above characterization of Ting 
Yun-p*cng's merits as a painter, though die com¬ 
parison with Wu Tao-hsuan must be taken as a 
flattering figure of speech rather Lhan as a statement 
of fact. Most of the artisf s paliitings of Lohans and 
Bodhisatrs^as possess very litde,^ if an^'thtng, of the 
marmerism and dramatic grandeur which are usually 
considered most significant of the Tang master's 
style, yet it should be remembered that there arc 
one or two remarkable exceptions in which possibly 
a faint echo of the old rnasecr's impetuous flight 
may be discovered. 

Most significant in this respect Is die handscroLl 
in the Nelson Gallery in Kansas City which re¬ 
presents Five Forms (or Revelations) of Kuanyin in 
as many successive scenes, ^nnong which may be 
observed in particular the representation of the 
Dragon King p>Tng homage to the Bodhisattva. 
He is riduig on a dragon over rolling waves towards 
a projecting rock where the white-robed Kuanyin 


appears in a cave* while a heavenly guardian in 
fluttering scarves hovers in the sky and monstrous 
gianis support the ovcrlianging rock. The opposi- 
doQ betw'cen these elements of resd^ movement 
below and the meditative Bodhisattva above is 
certainly effective, and of a kind that might have 
been iiispircd by some of Wu Tao-ezu's dramatic 
illustradons. But it must be admitted tliat if Ting 
Yiiii-p'£ng had some such mi>dels in mind, he has 
recast them in a form which is more remarkable for 
refinement than for boldness or s\^ing in the 
brush work (PL 309), 

Another no less brilliant example of Ting Yiiii- 
p^£ng*s technical skill and faculty ofcharacreriTarion 
belongs CO the Honolulu Academy of Aits, and 
represents the SLxtcen Lohans. The figures arc 
executed with gold solurion in the finest kung-pi 
manner on purple silk. Tlic dramatic expressiveness 
is here condensed in some of die single figures who 
□re standing on the brim of deep ravines speaking 
and gesricubdng: others arc seated under the trees* 
hfring their bowls (as if receiving food from 
Heaven) or sewing their garments; they arc all 
actively engaged (Pl.310). They can hardly be called 
individual portraits* yet they seem to be inspired by 
living models rather than by tradition, or earlier 
renderings of similar motife. From a technical poLin 
of view this scroll-painting may be called a mn de 
it belongs to the best class of TcIigiou$ painting 
and has at ihe same rime a strong appeal through its 
reahstk characterization and holds as such a pronii- 
nen c place in the of Ting Yiin-p eng. 

have no reason to dwell here on his ordinary 
pictures of BodJusattvas and Lohans, of which many 
arc more or less kno'wti through reproductions.^ 
They are archaistic in a rather depressing sense, 
rcficcEing dements of prc-T*ang style in schematic 
transformations. He appears decidedly mote inter¬ 
esting in his illustrations of historical or Icgcjidary 
Subjects, Such as the picture of Confucius" pupil 
Tseng Shen, who arrives at ]iis mother's dwelling 
and finds the old woman biting her finger (as an 
^ Cf. %oL.XXVin^ XXXVIll, XL, 
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expression of her longing for her son). The sonic- 
wliit painliil appeal of the situation is dramiitically 
reflected in rite various figures, and the composition 
is arranged in a picturesque setting of buildings and 
trees, ‘ It is executed in the same kind of pai-ntiap 
technique as the Buddhist figures (Pl.ji i). 

Among Ting Yiin-peng’s larger illustrative 
pictures in colour, which arc to no small extent 
filled by landscapes that serve as settings for the 
figure scenes, may be mentioned the representation 
of the Indian missionaries arriving in A. P.67 with a 
white horse carrying Buddhist sQtra scrolls to 
Loyang,* Fiirtlicrniorc, the picture called Inquiring 
about the Way to Tan-tai (the Abode of the 
Immortals),* not to mention tlic landscapes without 
figures. The main interest is in these pictures centred 
on the ardiaisric nansformadon of the figures as 
wcU as the landscapes, the trees, the mountains and 
the clouds, which arc more or less successful imita¬ 
tions after Chang S^ng-yu, Yen Li-pen, Li Ssu-lisiin 
and odicrs, but hardly es-et transmuted to accord 
with patterns or a style of his own. 

When one has seen a number of such illustradvc 
pictures by Ting Yiin-p'cng, executed in adherence 
to archaic models, it is surprising to fijid paintings 
by him wliich arc inspired by works of Yuan 
masters and executed in a fluent manner with ink 
only. Most striking in this respect is the large cloudy 
landscape in a Japanese collection called Siiniincr 
Mountains l^orc Rain, whicli has the following 
inscription :* “Once I saw a picture like this by Kao 
K o-kung; today the rain is pouring outside my 
window, and as a pastime I am imitating somewhat 
his ideas. On the first summer day in i6t8 . Tine 
Yun-'p eng. 

Ting Yun-p'Cng was evidently highly accom¬ 
plished and liad a command of the brush that none 
of the lileratt or amateurs could equal. He niiglit 
have reached a more prominciit place in the history 
of Ming painting if lie had not been haunted by the 
atiihition to equal the old masters in illustrative 
paintings. One of the most enjoyable works of his 
is the irtk-paiiiHiig representing Epidendrums and 
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Fungi by a Garden Stone, formerly in the Wang 
Shih-yuan collection in Peking.* It is executed with 
a firm yet supple brush which renders the freshness 
and growth of the plants perfectly (PLj 13). Tong 
eh i^h ang has svritten a colophon on the picture 
interpreang the symbolic significance of the motif 
and the beauty of the brush work. “Master Hsieh* 
said; T%e fungi and the epidendrums are like trees 
ofjadc (f,f, talented boys or young men), they should 
be grown near the steps in tlic courtyard,' This 
picture is the work of my friend Ting Nan-yii. He 
painted quite mircstrainedly, for he had grasped the 
secrets of Adi Yu-jent s ink-plays. The owner of die 
picture will be nourished by the fungi and ciqoy a 
long life; he will dream of the epidendrums (omens 
of bearing sons), w'hich may bring lum unicorns of 
jade {r,f. sons). The artist has here given life without 
a limit.” The symbolic significance of the modf was 
evidently no less important 10 the connoisseuts of 
the time than the decorative beauty. 

Chang Chuug, Ui't Tzu-yu, hap T'u-nan, was of 
exactly the same age as Ting Yiin-p'£ng, his earliest 
dated picture is of the year 1581. but he did not 
reach the same level of artistic skill and fame. He 
was active at Nanking and according to 
shih shili distinguished by gcntienian-Ukc manner^. 
"He painted scholars and ladies, fat and lean, of 
many kinds, gathering them all at the tip of his 
brush”, a charactcriration further qualified in Mftjg 
Him Lii, where we are cold that lie painted "figures 
in the old style with a free and easy brush and fresh 
and beautiful colours”. He too seems to have 
worked in the kimg^pi technique, though with some¬ 
what more colour than Ting YUn-p'eng. - The 
most representative example of his art known to us 
IS the lai^c picture in the Ku-kung collection known 
as P'htg-sltan yitig uf/fM, or Hie Cart Arriving at the 

* /tiit vol.V. 

* shu~haa fH vol.XXXI V. 

* voLL 

* 

‘ K 12. 

* Hitch HiiLui^ j poet and lurciniui of the Chin dyouty. 
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Mountain of the Immortak/ which seems to illus- 
imic a Taoist Icgeiid: The bdy who has been riding 
in the cart, drawn by a white stag, is probably the 
fairy Ma Ku, and rile man in w^hitc who is appK>ach“ 
ing amidst the flow'cring trees may be an Immortal 
welcoming her. They are both rendered in a very 
graceful style based on Tang modelsp and the w^hoJe 
picture reflects the air of Taoist lorc.^ 

Cheng Chong, rzii Ch"ien-ljp who also was arrive 
in Nanking; i$ said to have been a devoted Taoist, 
He followed as a pahirer the same trend as Chang 
Ch*iuig: "'his style and pttem were refined and 
showed no deviarions from riic old rules’', according 
to ITjf-j/icisij shib stub* His figure-paiiitiiigs, inspired 
by Buddhist and Taoist legends, were evidently 
faithful expressions of his own personality. We arc 
told that he used to stay in high buildings enjoybig 
incense and tca^ and wlicn he painted Buddhist 
figures he always w^ashed and fasted before he 
grasped the brush. The picture in the Ku-kung 
collccrioii which represents an Immortal seated on 
a mac suTTouiidcJ by some aiitic[ue vessels and the 
like ajid sersTd by a boy,^ is executed in dose 
adherence to Li Kung-lin^s nianncr \srith 

great insistence on details. The other picture by 
Cheng Chung in the sarne collection is a landscape 
after Wang Meng with very small figures and is 
called Ku-hujig Moving his Residence (dated 

TsVi Tzii-ehung, Tao-mUt Ausj Pci-hai, from 
Lai-yang in Shantmig, was, however, more imporc- 
ant from an aesthetic as well as an historical point 
of vie dian the two kst-mentioned painters. He is 
said to have shut himself up in a cave and starved to 
death when the iiationaJ government w^as over- 
throwTi, In his earlier years he was a friend of Tung 
Ch'iK:h'ang and travelled with the master to the 
capital In 1633. It is furthermore related in Wa- 
^heng siiih shih that '“he was deeply attracted by riie 
noble spirit of Ni Tsan and made a picture called 
The Washing of the Wu-t\ing-rrccs'\ The picture, 
which is in the Ku-kung collection, shows Ni Tsari 
in old-fashioned costume watchuig some maid¬ 


servants washing the trees, while two others arc 
standing by \vith sacrificial vessels. According to the 
writer quoted above, it gave an tmprt^ion of purity 
and made one realize how Ni Tsaji's soaring mind 
was absorbed ui dreams of the cloiids. 

Ill the Ming-bita In it is pointed out that he 
followed the old masters very faith^y in his 
figure-paintings, imitating Ku K’ai-chili, Lu Tan- 
wei, Yen Li-pen. and Wu Tichru, a feet which is 
furthermore confirmed by Ch'in Tsu-yung m T*w}g 
ybt-/riij /nw, who says that the painter "'grasped the 
noble ancient manners, seeking his inspiradon in the 
works of the Chin and T‘aiig periods and avoiding 
the ru ts of the Sung ajid Yiian painters”. According 
to his noble ideals^ a picture should never be sold, 
simply given away; even when poor and hungry, he 
never accepted any money for liis paintings, the 
result being that he collapsed from poverty and 
ucter dcspondciic)^ over the poUdcal conditions. 
Another result of tlib seems to liavc been that most 
of his pictures were lost; there arc hardly more than 
one or two known apart from die five large com¬ 
positions in the Kn-kung collection. 

No painter represents the archabtic tendency in 
Ming art more thoroughly than Ts’ui Tzu-chung. 
His pictures are either versions of famous early 
designs by Tang or pre-T'ang masters or more 
realistic illustrative compositions, executed in an 
archaic ktmg-pi manner in which he has incor¬ 
porated clemenrs borrowed from some early works. 
To the first-named class belongs his picture re¬ 
presenting the pt^pubr Buddliist motif called The 
Brushing of t]ic Elephant, in a form almost exactly 
the same as in the picture in the Freer GaUcry pre¬ 
viously mentioned among iitiiratioiis after Chang 
Seiig-yu.* The peculiar wavy drawing of die 
elephant s skin and the volumiiiovis garments of the 
men, as well as the decorative stylization of the 
leafage, reveal the influence of an archaic model 

* vd.XXU. 

* K,4^ voLXXVIl. 

* Ibid. XXX. 

- K.-k. thii-hua if/tf, voLXXX V. 
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(PL313). According to tradinon Cliaiig SCiig-yu 
was the first to treat the motif, but his tomposicioTi 
was trarisniitted (with some tiiutlilicntiotis) by Yen 
Li-pen Li the seventh caitury'. One of these early 
piciiircs may have existed in the Ming period, or at 
least copies of them which could have served Ts'iii 
Tzii-chung as models. 

The other pictures in the Ku-kung collection arc 
freer inventions but also archaistic from a stylistic 
viewpoint. One of them illustrates an anecdote from 
the life of Su Timg-p'o.* The poet is represented in 
conversation with his friend, the learned monk 
Fb-yin - bo th seated in root-chaiis under shady 
trees - who put four questions to him that Su Shih 
could not answer. Consequently lie departed in 
silence, leaving his belt behind. The figures arc 
drawn in a style not unlike that of the preceding 
picture in spite of the fact that they represent 
personages of die Sung, and not of the T'ang period. 
The rocks and tlie trees arc also conventionalized in 
a manner iliat may be called pre-Stmg, though they 
form a natural setting for the figure group, which 
includes two servant-boys beside the two old men 
in the chairs. 

The picture in the same collection wliich is 
known as Examining Antiquities in the Shade of 
Wu-t^ung-trccs (dated t64o) is related to this by 
its motif, but represented in a more advanced style.* 
It is also connected with Su Tung-p'o, who is said 
to be one of the old men occupied in die fascinating 
pursuit of cxamuiing old bronze vessels. This takes 
place in a grove of beautiful tall trees rendered with 
die same adiiiimble exactness of detail and refine¬ 
ment as the figures and the antiquities. 

The last picture in the K.u-kuhg collection, which 
represents a mountain landscape where a man is 
seen riding on a water-bud'alo, followed by two 
women and a sers'ant carrying some boxes on 
a staff* over his shoulder, has the rather surprisuig 
ride “Chickens and Dogs amidst Clouds”.* This is 
explained by the artist as follows; “He is taking his 
whole family to die mountains, where he will 
concoct the elixirs of immortality; hU wife and 


children arc entering on the mountain widi him. 
Consequently dogs and chickens will be heard from 
lire clouds; life there is just as among men. The 
Taoist Hsii s picture ‘Chickens and Dogs among the 
Clouds has been copied by various niostcrs. I 
followed this old model without being tied by it.’* 
In other words, it is an illustration to the kind of 
rustic mysticism which was growing popular at 
tlut time, executed in a somewhat fragile 
style not based on actual studies of natuce, Ts’ui 
Tzu-chuug can hardly be called a great painter, yet 
he is interesting as a representative of the languid 
traditionalism to wliich so many of the able painters 
at tlic cud of the Ming period succumbed. 

During tlic last decade of the Ming reign, while 
living in l^’kiiig, Ts‘ui Tzii-chung enjoyed great 
reputation as a learned and old-tasliioiied figure- 
painter. It was tlien customary to speak of "Ts'ui 
from the North and Ch cn from the South”, his 
rival being a somewhat younger painter from 
Chekiang called Ch'fn Hung-sliou, txu Chaug-hou, 
im Lao-licn (1599-1652). who earned a still greater 
reputation as a painter of figures and flowers accord¬ 
ing to old models. His career was also closely bound 
up with die fall of the Mings. In the Ch’uiig-chcng 
period he was appoiuted a kttng-Jl^ng at the court, but 
' did not accept the appointmeut. Then, during the 
last national government in Nanking, be was maff r 
a tai-ilujo, and at the fall of Nanking he became a 
pri soner, but when the commanding general of the 
Manchu army learned about his eminence as an 
artist, his life was spared, and he was allowed to 
return to his home in Chekiang, where he lived in 
retirement for half a dozen years, calling himself 
HLii-cli'ih (Tardy Repentance). 

His artistic genius and mode of expression were 
quite uncomnron, and aroused great admiration, 
eloqucndy expressed by Chang Ketig in Kt 4 »-ch\io 
htiii-ckertg hr. “He painted figures of very imposing 
appearance, drawing the folds of their costumes 

^ K.-K\ shi*-htm fK voLXXIl, 

* K.-4e^ iht^ vol,V+ 

^ IhiJu vol.VL 
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wiili tine and strong lines, combining the wonderful 
pidnts of Li Rung-Itn and Chao Mrag-fn; in his 
colouring he imitated Wu Tao-tzii, His natural 
vigour was extraordinary, surpassing that of Ch'iu 
Ying and T aiig Yin. For three hundred years there 
liad been no painter equal (o him. When he was a 
hoy he crossed the Ch‘icn-t‘ang river to make a 
rubbing of Li Kung-lin*s Seventy-tw'o Pupils of 
Confiicitjs, whidi were engraved on a stone tablet 
in the Hangchou school, and shut himself up in 3 
room 10 make copies of it. But wi th each new copy 
lie introduced dianges. Another time he copied a 
picture of ladies by Chou Fang. People who saw his 
paintings said: *Your copies surpass the originals; 
why do you keep on making copies?’ To whidi he 
answered: ‘That is Just where I fall short; the merits 
of my pictures arc easily seen, and so [ have not 
attained supreme skill. Chou Fang’s still is consum¬ 
mate; yet he appears to possess no skill. This is what 
is really difficult/ " A sEatemctit which shows that 
the artist's sdf-critidsm was no less developed than 
his admiration for the old masters, 

Ch‘£n Hung-shou’s unusual qualities as an illus¬ 
trator and a draughtsman have made him verv 
popubr among his countrymen, and consequently 
he has also served as a model for many skilful 
imitators. The imrinsic quality and peculiar rhythm 
of his drawing and rendering of form should, how-> 
ever, make his osvn creations distinguishable from 
those of his imitators, who may have been able to 
reproduce the ornamental appearance but never the 
actual structure of his figures and flowers. 

His paintings may be said to fall into three dis¬ 
tinct groups, i.r. (1) minor studies of flowers, tree 
branches, stones or rockeries; (2) landscapc<oni- 
positions witli or without figures; (j) illustrative 
pictures either profane or Buddhist. The fust group 
contains apparently most of his early works, ne. 
pictures of flowers, trees and tlie like. Many of them 
are in the Ku-kung collection; they probably 
corresponded to the taste of the court better than 
live somewhat grotesque figure studies whidi made 
him appreciated in wider circles. 


The earliest of die flower-paintings, wliJch re¬ 
presents a camellia and some itardssi growing by a 
rock, is dated 1626 and, according to tire Lnscription, 
done after a picture by Lu Chih.‘ The indication is 
significant, because several of Ch'en Hung-sliou's 
flowcT-studies arc of a similar type, and may be said 
to testify to the same influence, though this is not 
of lasting importance in Ch‘£n Hung-shou’s works. 
He becomes mote independent and expressionisue 
with tlie years; the mod ft ate generally quite simple, 
consisting of garden stones or rocks with a few 
narcissi or bamboos, sometimes amplified by the 
knotty trunk of some old plum-tree bursting into 
blossom at the approach of spring.* They are as a 
rule very close Studies of nature and distinguislicd bva 
remarkable degree of structural beauty and streng^, 
which makes them excellent expressions of Ch'en 
Hung-shou’s individual genius as a painter. 

When the plants and trees are introduced in 
larger compositions their linear quality is often still 
more accentuated, wliich sometimes produces 
effects not unlike those of silk embroideries or 
woven textiles. Their twisting and turning branches 
form intricate patterns against the sky or mountains, 
emphasized by light and shade, or by the colouring 
of die leafage in the intervals. This is perfectly illus¬ 
trated in die large picture of deeply fissured rocks 
and leafy trees which is inspired by a view from the 
Wur^hsieh mountain.’ The scene has been trans¬ 
formed into a very attractive pattern of twisting 
branches and dotted leaves which retains the soft 
and rich efteef of a woven tapestry (PLj 15J, 

In other minor paintings such as die album-leaves 
in the collection of J. P, Dubose in Lugano, the 
painter has produced similar effects with various 
kinds of trees, for instance the weeping willow 
drooping its wavy drapery over the pavilion on the 
river-bank from which a lady ts watching a boat 

* dit^ voltX. 

*K.-k, ttm-huj ehi. voli.XlI. XVi. XXXIU C/. Jso nlbuiiis uf 
flower studLdi, etc., piibiuhe^d fey Tht CJamincni^ 1934* 

md by the Ku-kimg niuH.'ui]i, 19^3, 

p.l76, romicrly iti the KiJan coyccdoii, 

gluii now iin Mr. W. collection in New Yotk. 
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arriving with two men (PL 316): or the nionuttiaital 
pine-tree baiding down protecttngly which spreads 
□ large umbrella of sturdy branches, twigs and 
needles over the poet who is resting on the ground. 
The unity between the tree and the man enjoyuig 
his wine in the shade of tlie fragrant pine-tree is 
most attractive {Pl.317), 

Ch‘cn Hting-shou's larger figurc^om positions 
arc as a rule not so succcsslully balanced, though 
pardy dominated by a dc^rc linear stylization, 
Most significant among these is the very tall picture 
(c.io ft) in Mr, C, C. Wang's collection, in New 
York, dated 1638, which represents how the jeamed 
old lady Hsuan W^^^-chiitl, i,e, the famous mother 
of the [ninistcr Wei Ta (of the fourth century), 
lectured and explained die Ctassia to an audience of 
learned mend This takes place on a large garden 
terrace, rising above a pond into a region of circling 
clouds which form white scroll paticrns around 
dark trees. The setting is impressive and wcU suited 
for die solemn occasion, for the old lady, who is 
seated on a broad throne, is speaking to an audience 
of dignified scholars who seem to be submitting 
their writings to her. It is a motif of some signifi¬ 
cance represented in a form which has the solemn 
character of a ritual performance. The elements arc 
borrowed from die masters of T'ang period, but 
they arc individually tcansfonncd and combined in 
a truly impressive decorative unit (PLjlS). 

The majority of Ch'cn Hung-shou’s figure- 
paintings arc of minor size, on short handscrolls or 
album-leaves, representing queer and ugly old men 
(often humorously characterized), or puppet-like 
young ladies dressed in T'ang fashion. Some of these 
arc actually copied after originals by Chou Fang or 
other famous painters of female beaudes. But there 
arc remarkable exceptions in which the realisdc 
interest of the master takes the lead, such as the 
picture (formerly in rhe Ti P*ing-tru collection) 
called Hsiang-ycn Warming herself over a Brazier: 
The girl is sitdng on a mat-covered floor and bend¬ 
ing over a brazier which is placed in a large ba mboo- 
basket, spreading her clothes over it. The picture. 


which has a note of graceful indniacy, must have 
been very famous, because ir is provided with 
several poedc inscriptions referring to the motif, 
one of them by the well-kno^vn critic Kao Shih- 
ch‘i, who lias added the following explanatory note 
to his poem: “Li JilUiua tells in his Lut^ytn chahpi 
chi that a friend of his in the capital had a maid¬ 
servant who was exceedingly graceful and elegant. 
Whenever she perfumed clothes over the inrf^K<» 
brazier she bent over it and covered it wicli her 
wliole body, and then when she ollcrcd cups to die 
guests at the table, there was none who did not 
become heady (so strong was her perfume). There¬ 
fore die was called Hsiang-yen (The Fragrant 
Swallow). This story served as inspiration for my 
poem” (1696); and it may also have served as 
inspiration for the painter, whose work looks like 
an illuscration to the story, 

Ch'cn Hung-shou's pictures of gentlemen, monks 
and male servants do not possess tire peculiar charm 
of the puppet-hke fairies or the traditional beauties, 
but they are psychologically more mteresting. 
because they reveal a faculty of characterization 
which is nor so apparent in the female figure. He 
chooses ugly types preferably, wliich offers him an 
opportunity to accentuate the qiiccmcss and weak¬ 
nesses of human nature, which he docs with a hind 
of sympathetic understanding diat makes them 
interesting even when they arc unattractive. The 
best among these arc not the bold warriors or stately 
officials who pose with great self-assurance in some 
of die larger pictures, but the figures who serve as 
illustrations to popular tales or poems, usually 
forming a series or united in alhnms. 

The illustrations to T'ao Yiian-iiiing’s poem JCiit-/ 
Cb'u~ki are die best examples of sucli a series; they 
consist of tw'civc difierciit scenes united in an album 
belonging to the Flonolulu Academy of Arts, Li the 
first picture die poet is seated on a flat stone, the 
eh'in at his side, holding some of his dearly loved 

I bi tjnirr to prevent the decadence 0/ cbeucal lejmuig she 
opeiud I ichool where she leouied to many Htidcnts. rSil-. 

Diet,, Sm. 
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chi^^santhciiiuiii flowers clo^ to his tacc in silciH 
enjoyment ot flicir fragrance. Ln most of the other 
pictures he is represented ui coritpaiiy with house¬ 
hold folks or visitors, uLkingp admonishing, advis¬ 
ing, or seated in solitary meditadon^ Each scene lias 
a different psychological undertone indicated by the 
gestures and expressions of the gentleman and his 
assistants. They are all deeply imniersed ui thdr 
oecupations and perform their parts wch the 
imaginative intensirj' of the Chinese actors. This 
makes them enccrtalning also from a realistic view¬ 
point, even though they are transformed into 
decorative symbols to suit the paintcr^s sense for 
linear rhydinr (PL319)- 

Ch*cn Hung-shou was altogether a painrer who 
stood apart ajid followed ideals quite different from 
diosc of most of his contemporaries, a great 
draughtsman and a liighly imaginative illustrator. 
His art is well characterised mAimg-buj h in the 
following words: “He specialized in fjgurc'-painting, 
foraiing (carving) liis ideas according to the ancients 
and moved hil bnish as if it were revolving round a 
centre, completing a picture with one stroke like 
Lu T*an-wei. In illustrating the old stories he 
represented the figures with the mien and costumes 
of the various periods. He must indeed be placed in 
the uAfg (skilful) cktss* Hi$ paindngs of flowers, 
birds, grass, and insexts were also refined and 
admirable; in his landscapes, howevert he followed 
ditferent ideas.” 

Wan Shou-ch*i^ tzu Nicn^hao, from Hsii-chou, 
who also lived in Nanking (where he passed ihe 
chii-j^u degree in 1630), was a less known painter 


who also followed ancient models in his ffgure- 
paiiitiiig. He was particularly esteemed as a scab 
engraver, besides tx^jiig a poet and a painter* 
According to Wu-sbaig sbik shib^ “he painted 
scholars and Ldies in T*ang costume after the 
models of Chou Fang, not necessarily of an attrac¬ 
tive or bewitching appearance, but thoughtful and 
quiet. The landscapes, stones, and trees he painted 
accordiiig to his own ideas, beautiful and un¬ 
common. He priced his own pictures very highly 
and did not give them away ro those who came to 
ask for them without anything (money) in their 
hands, nor to those who asked too much in ex¬ 
change, He said: "I am acting like Tang Yin who 
said: "In my leisure times 1 do my pictures of the 
blue mountains to sell and do not wish to cause anv 
debts Oil one side or other" ' (he only wanted a fair 
price?)* After the fall of the Ming dynasty he 
adopted a monk's rofae and spent his time traveiling 
in Wu and Ch^u.” He is also said to have been skilled 
in mathematics, in chess, dun paying, and sword 
pracrice, and to have devoted himself to Ch'an 
Buddhism. His pictures, which were mostly exe¬ 
cuted in die p&i-miao manner, arc nowadays quite 
rarc^ possibly because he w'as so unwiUing to part 
with them except for high prices. One of them 
representing a lady with a fan (dated 1642) is repre^ 
duced in the Sh£n-chou magazine, voLi ; another of 
more uncertain authentidty (though provided with 
the painter s signature) is in the British Museum 
and has the poede dde: The Lady in the Fragrant 
Snow Garden. Neither of chem can be said to Justify 
the painter s high ^tecni of his own arc. 


El 


Portmtiit^ arid lilnstratQFS 


Besides the painters who followed consistently 
in die footsteps of the ancient masters and did their 
best to re-awakeu the stylisric ideals of T‘ang and 
earlier periods, there were odiefS+ less guided by 


historical models than by current ideas and acrual 
obsetvarions. Foremost among these should be men- 
ticned Ts6ng Cb^tng, tzb cn, who was aedve 

in Nanking (1568-1650), though a tiarive of P*u- 
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t'icn, m FukicM. He became known as die foremost 
portrait-painter of the age and is thus placed in a 
class whicli includes very few men of die time. In 
IVu-sbetig stiih shih we are toJd diat '*hc painted 
portraits wliicli looked exaaly like reflections of the 
models iu a mirror and grasped tile spirit and emo¬ 
tions of the people in a marvellous way. His colour- 
ing was refined^ and although the figures were 
simply on paper or silk, their eyes seemed to be 
moving and foUowing tlic beholder as if diey were 
eyes of real beings. Even Chou Fang who painted 
the portrait ol Chao Tsung could not have sur¬ 
passed him. Ill his portraits he gave the noble 
countenance of the high officials, the refinetnenr of 
the hermits, the elegance of the ladies, the character 
of monks and priests, rendering their ugly as well as 
their beautiful features in his search for likeness. 
When yon stand in &onc of his portraits tiy'itig to 
understand diem^ you forget both the picture and 
yourself. In painting his portraits he used several 
layers of colour and worked in a very minute 
fashion. He walked alone in the forest of art and 
was known all over the countr}\ which indeed was 
quite natural,"*' 

The remark diat Tseng ChMng worked in a very 
minute fashion and used several layers of colour in 
his portraits has sometimes been taken as an indica¬ 
tion that he was influenced by the European manner 
ot paintings which first became known in China 
tltrough Matteo Ricci, who reached Peking in 1610. 
But no such pictures by Tsfug Ch'ing as could be 
said to reveal a Western influence arc known to us, 
and it may be remembered cliat in his notes about 
lie Manchu portrait-painter Mang K^u-li (in Kul^ 
ch*ao iiud-Jjeirjp hiJ Chang Keng contrasts the Euro¬ 
pean manner, adopted to some extent by Mang 
K u-U, Cliiao Fing-cheng and others, witli ihar of 
Tseng Chlng, **wbo drew his pictures in ink^\ and 
was considered a far greater portrait-painter than all 
succeeding masters, includiug those vvho worked in 
the Western manner. 

Tseng Ch'ing^s portraits in colour may have 
resembled some of the ancesmil portraits of the 


Ming period in which occasionally die heads are 
strikingly characterized, though rendered almost 
aitirely with lines artd no shadows, whereas the 
costumes arc painted with layers of colours and 
sometimes onianicnccd. They are rarely signed and 
coiiunonly cotisidered by die Chinese simply as 
ancestral images, not as works of art. Yet the best 
among iliein reveal a degree of individual character 
besides decorative beaurj' which makes them intcr- 
esring as works of art, 

Tsfiig Ch'ing s portraic-painciiigs were evidendy 
of a dilTcrent clas^ i.e, more closely corresponding 
to die standards of works of art and as such admitted 
into the " wojj"' class by hU countrymicn abo. They 
were not done sintply to serve as symbolic images 
in connexion with ancestral worship, bur as intimate 
records of the models pcrsonalitj' and associations. 
The expressiveness of these pictures is not limited 
to the drawing of the face and the costume; in some 
cases it also includes bits of surrounding landscapes 
and associate figincs, as may be seen for instance in 
the portrait of die painter Shao Mi seated in his 
garden where two small boys arc gathering flowers 
for him in baskets.* The scenery' is fairly exiensive^ 
yet the figures arc dominant (Pl.320)- Ocher por¬ 
traits of a similar nature represent (according to 
inscription) Doctor Ko Cli"eng-fii* and a gentleman 
called Chou Chiiig-wcn; the landscape is here 
limited to a very tall pine-tree and a few shrubs.* 
But there arc also examples in which the landscape 
scenery has been added by another hand, as indi¬ 
cated in the picture of An Unknown Man, dated 
i6j9, in which Ts'ao Hsi-ch‘ih painted the rock.^ 

Tlic portrait-paintings widiouc any landscapes arc 
perhaps stiU more penetrating and attractive as 
character-studies, as is proved hy the pictures of 
Ch^en Chi-ju wuth die Crane, and of Wang Shih- 
min as a Buddliist Disciple; they arc both very 
expressive studies from life, made under djflcteiit 

^ Qf! rcpnoduciim in 5 ^in^i-c/pliu X. 

* li W 3 A in liod Kiurt in Peking, 

* efr r^'an. 

* Shawn in Hamburg Exhibitifm, 194^, Car. 
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canditions. The old philosopher ^nd art-critic imy 
liavc been painted on a co]d dayi he i$ seated in an 
amchair wrapped in a wide pdded garinent with 
his feet placed on the rim of a coal brazier, which 
stands betvvcm a large wine-jar and a erme on one 
leg (also seeking the warmth). The cliaracterizarion 
of this cotnposi tion is not without a lone of huraourj 
but the gaze of the old mati*s wide-open eyes is 
scarchingly sad (PL jzi);^ 

The portrait of Wang Shih-mln, the future great 
painter, was pauiled in i6l6,“ when the model was 
only twcnrj^-fivc years old. He is represented as a 
Buddhist student seated crekss^leggcd on a straw 
mar, holding a fly-whisk in one hand and holding 
the other in a sipnificant irrirdrd. A wide garment 
tails in large sweeping folds around the slender 
figure and the head is covered by a broad cap* His 
whole appearance is exceedingly refined, rendered 
with lines and light %vashes of colour; only the large 
paisive eyes, w'hich arc directed straight at the 
bcholdecj, have a deeper tone. They stand out in 
contrast to the pale face and add an CT^pression of 
wonder ajid dctcmiinarion to this Image of youthful 
a weakening (PL 3 22). Tlie Chinese way of rendering 
the fundanienral type of a man by means of reducing 
brush-strokes has here been utilized wich perfea 
success. No wonder that the Chinese used to call 
pictures like this — they **transmit the 

spmc . 

Here may also be recalled one or two figure- 
painters of a more common kind, w^ho worked in a 
freer manner in accordance with the current sty les 
of the period* Chou Lung, hao Tung-yang, from 
Ch"eti-i"aiig^ painted (accordhig to /u) 

figures "with a fum brush yet not without ease and 
beauty". He seems to have followed m some extent 
the local tradidom of his native place, hb manner 
being derived from Tai Chin and Wu Wei, a 
connexion which may be observed in the limdscroll 
in the National Miiseuni in Stoddiolm, dated i6zS, 
which represents The Sixteen Friends of the Wine 
Cup, The motif is evidently a kind of dupheation of 
the so-called Eight Immortals of the Wine Cup (of 


Tang times), who arc described in a colophon 
aitachcd to the picture. The w'ciriiig w.is done in 
1642 by a man called Chen, who freely transcribes 
Tu Fu s poem on the Eight Immortals for a friend 
of hb and says that “Chou Kung-lin painted figures 
and was famous m the Tien and Ch‘ung epochs" 
(1621-1642), which seems to imply that the artbc was 
no longer alive at the timeof thb writing. The figures 
are placed in a continuous landscape and divided by 
rocks and trees, all in postures and situations which 
reflect their various stages of bibuiousness. 

There were many kinds of professional pointers 
at tlie end of the Ming period who supplied the 
demand for religious as well as profane figure- 
painiings, but most of those who followed tlic 
beaten track of their predecessors ore now forgorten 
and their works arc lost in the genera! scream of 
anonymous paintings. We have no possibility of 
dwelling here at any length on this abundant* 
though undilTcrenriated nraterial, which seldom 
attoiru the level of artisdc significance. Yet a word 
may here be added about the painter Ch*cn hhkn, 
Utl Hsi-san, Ime Tai-hsuan and Pi-shtii^ not bcca use 
of any outstanding artistic merits, but rather because 
of hb peculiar historical position: He was a member 
of die Huang-po sect, a kind of reformed Ch'an 
Buddhism which was introduced in Japan about the 
middle of the seventeenth century by two monks 
called Yiii-^yikn and Mo-an, who came from 
Huang-po sban in Fukien. They founded a temple 
at Uji, near KyoEo^ known as Maiipuku-ji, which 
became a potent centre of Chinese art and learning 
in such forms as were cultivated by ibis school of 
Dhyana Buddlii$ni. The Chinese missionaries (or 
Japanese students reruming from China) seem to 
have brought widi them a number of Ch cm Hsien's 
paintings with poetic inscriptions by one of die 
monks, and some of these are still in the possession 
csf the temple, w^hUe others have passed into private 
coUectioris in Japan; one of these has lately been 
acquired by the Freer Gallery, bur no picture by 

^ efr Oinura, CiiTiCM, 1, 1 1 , ia th?c coUcoiqn of t*ao Nai-ia, 

* Cf. ia-kiiJti, L 
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die master has (to oiir knowledge) been identified 
in China, where nowadays he is compictcly for¬ 
gotten. 

Most of these pictures represent Bodhisam^as and 
Arhats and have formed parts of didactic scries put 
together as iUustradom of Buddhist teachings re¬ 
garding the Eighteen Forms of Kuan^in Bodhis^ 
attva, or the miracles performed by the holy men, 
or odier kindred subjects. But the sentiments or 
conceptions expressed through these venerable 
Buddhist figures do not always seem to be as 
reverential as the tradiuonal motife might imply. 
The artist has been more inspired by his interest in 
realistic characterizarion tlian by venerarioti for the 
Buddhist patriarchs^ and transformed the saintly 
men into ordinary human beings divested of their 
lioliness. This is most noticeable in the handscreHlI in 
the Freer Gallery^ which contains no fewer than 
twenty-four figures of various degrees (from ordi¬ 
nary monks or acolytes to Arhats and Sakyaniuni 
himself), some of which arc rather amusing ex¬ 
pressions of uncouth realism: The sleeping Arhat and 
the one who is striding along in a beggar^s guise are 
in this respea rching examples (Pljzj). Thdr move¬ 
ments and their garments arc rendered in a some¬ 
what sketchy fashion with an easily fiowutg brush, 
but the heads and hands are carefully niodellcd and 
coloured, which makes them stand out most realisti¬ 
cally. The technical cxceutiDn of these parts is quire 
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difTcrent from the ordinary Cluncsc way of rendcr- 
iiig die feces and limbs of such figures and reveals 
a foreign influence tliac sccmi surprising in BuddhisE 
figures. This kind of pictorial realism tn conjunction 
with the completely nneanventiona] characteriza¬ 
tion of the men, makes some of them no less 
entertaining than Tseng Cli'ing's afore-mentioned 
portraits. Yet, it should be remembered that these 
figures, as well as, for instance, the Eighteen Forms 
of Kuanyin,^ are m^t to convey a deeper sense 
or symbolic mcmirig, which in some casc^ is indi¬ 
cated by the inscriptions added by one of the 
Huang-po teachers. But this significance or these 
artistic ideas arc to no small extent submerged in 
the kind ofrustic rcalbin and technical expcrimenia- 
tion that evidently have absorbed much of die 
painier^s interest. 

The tradition reporied in some Japanese publica¬ 
tions that the artist died in the service of the nadonal 
hero Ts^ai Tao-hsJai {r.e. 1643 or before) is thus 
obviously misleading. He lived long after the fall of 
the Ming dynasty, though probably in the seclusion 
of a Huang-po monastery in Fukiai, and may still 
have been alive in 1676, the date of Mu-an*s inserip- 
rioii on Ch^cn H5icri*s large pic cure of a w^hite-robcd 
Kuanyin (in the Takami coUection in Nagasaki)*^ 

^ Cf. dbuiti pLibliihi^d by Sciadi^, Kyoto, and ako Shimhi, 
Nos^ Ncpi,Si 

^ r&yo, voiX* 


Painters of Bpidendrum, Flowers, Trees and Bamboo 

I 

Wang IVei-lkhf Hu Cfmg, Ckhi Clik-yhi^ Ma Shou-clths^, 

Hiuvh Chao Wht-sbu^ Knei CJfanj^-shihf Cbao Pei aud others 


BtRi> AND flower-paijiring, which was cultivated 
as a special branch hj several prominent paLiiters 
during the sixiecruh century, stood no longer in the 
same favour at the end of the Mbg period. Such 
graceful and pleasant moti& did not correspond to 
the spirit of this raihct disturbed and fateful age 
when the general outlook on life was growing darker 
in every respect. Among the painters who have heen 
mendoned in the preceding chapters w'cre some 
like Ting Yun-p^eng and Ch^en Hung-shou who 
occasionally painted flow^ers besides Jandscapes or 
figure compositions, but most of the painters who 
branched off into this field represented rather trees, 
or sections of trees^ (with or without blossoms) dian 
simply flowers or birds in the traditional way, as wo 
have had occasion to observe in some pictures by 
Hsiang Sheng-mo, Huang Tao-chou and Ni Yuan- 
lu. Bamboos, of course, always retained prticular 
importance as the fevouritc motif of scholarly men* 
The men who painted nothing hut birds and flowers 
were relatively few and not of outstanding im-- 
portance, but one or two merit to be remembered 
here. 

Wang Wci-lich, tsii Wu-dung, from Suchou, is 
characterized in Atin^bwa luin the following words: 
“He painted flowers and birds; stood below Chou 
Chih-mlen but above Kao Yang. Those parts in his 
piemres which he did in the freest manner arc most 
worth looking at.“ We liavc no defimte date for lus 
activity, but judging by his place in the Chinese 
records and the fact that he evidently was closely 
dependent on Chou Chih-micn, we may assume 
that he was active during the latter part of the 


Wan-li reign. His bird-pain tings are tmdicional, like 
those made by most of the Suchou painters of the 
sistcenth century, as is proved by a picture in the 
Ku-kung collecfion known as Two Magpies in a 
Bare Tree/ and a handscroll in the Fujii collection 
in Kyoto, representing water-birds in a river land¬ 
scape;' both are executed in light colours. More 
elective in design is the pictUTc m the Seikado 
collection representing a pine-tree, bamboos, and 
branches of a blossoming plum-tree by a rockery* a 
composition intended as a birthday greeting: the 
puic serving as a symbol for “a hundred 

years'", bamboo for peace, and plum-blossoms for 
spring*^ the whole tiling meaning: To live in peace 
for a hundred years,^ The picture is, however, not 
merely a significant symbol but also an attractive 
decorative Composition, 

Wan Kuo-cheng, Po-wen, from Nan-liai in 
Kuaiigtung, followed a diflcrctit tradition of style. 
According to Mirig-kua hi, he became a at 

die end o f the Wan-Ji reign, and published a collec¬ 
tion of poems on plum-blossoms. '"He painted 
flowers and grass in mk and chin branches with 
heavy leaves, also birds. He was (to begin with) not 
detached from the Ling-nan (nr. Kuangtiing) scliool 
of paindiig, but in his old age he left die trodden 
patlis, and his brushwork became light and wonder¬ 
ful The only painting known by him (belonging 
to Nauzenji in Kyoto) represent a seagull standing 
below a rock from which some slender bamboos 

* Kl-t_ jAihJie/d f/r/, voLX VI. 

■ TosS^ p.JOO. 

' KtkSta, p, jjD. 
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bend dowD.^ The scylc of the picture corresponds 
quite well to the above characterization and the con¬ 
nexion with Lin Liang's art is obvious. The bamboos 
are remarkable for their very thin atniost string-like 
branchc$p which arc weighed down by the large 
and heavy leaves, 

Hu Ching, tzii Hsicn-ch'iiig; h^o ChLing-^uiig, 
who later in life hccafiic a monk and took the name 
Ch'^ng-hsuch {Pure Snow), was a man &om 
Fukien. He is said to have made a joirmcy to the 
Liu<h"iu islands on ihc ship of an imperial embassy ^ 
where he made sketches of the scenery wluch he 
later on developed into pictorial compositions, but 
none of these has been preserved. There are only 
tw'o signed pictures by Hu Ching known in repro- 
ducrions, and the better of the tw^o represents “A 
Tall Pine and a Pillar Stone’", j.e. symbols ol a firm 
and upright character.* It is dated in the c/ai-yn year, 
which presumably corresponds to 1690 (P1,|24 b), 

Ch' en Chia-yen, (zu K‘ung<liang^ from Chia- 
hsing in Chekiang, painted^ according loAting-tnm 
/lit ^^flowers and birds in a free style imparting 
vigour and life to his works, wluch were excellent 
both in drawing and expression"", if we may judge 
by still preserved paintings, Ch*en Chta-yeii was a 
more sensitive and gifted man rliaii any of tlie afor<N 
mentioned flower-painters. His picture in the Ku- 
kung collection which represents Irises,. Lilies and 
other Spring Flowers growing at the foot of a tall 
garden stone,^ is painted in a rather soft colour- 
istjc maimer with rich ink in broad spots and very 
sensitive delineation of the flowers, thui heralding 
$omc of Yiin Shou-p‘ing's delicate floiver’-paint- 
ings. It is dated in the r/iifj-r/pVn year {probably 
corresponding to 1604) (PLj24Aj. 

Another uiterc^tmg picture by Ch"en Chia-yen 
{in a private Japanese collection) represents Clumps 
of Wild Narcissi and bamboo shoots at the foot of a 
hillock/ This, too^ is painted in a kind of impres- 
sionbtic mamier by which ihe painter lias suggested 
the soft and moisty atmosphere and the tender 
growth of flowers and moss. His piiiitings of birds 
in leafless trees arc more traditional, reminding us of 


Chou Cbih-micn"s bird-paintings or similar things 
of the previous generation.® 

A special place among the flowTr-painters of this 
period muse be accorded to Ma Shou-oheng - who 
received her W or nickname, Hsiaug-Ian, from her 
great fame as a painter of cpidendrums. She started 
as a ""sing-song girl"" and lived at the Ch"iti-huai 
river ill Nanking, but had a natural genius for poetry 
and painting and made herself a name in both arts. 
In her flower-painrings she followed the models by 
Chao Meng-chien (from the end of the Sung period) ^ 
and in her bamboo-paintuigs she followed Kuan 
Tao-sheng^ the \\ife of Chao Mcng-fo. According 
Co Mifig-huii /m, “she developed a special styde of 
painting cpidcndruins in ink, easy and free, beautiful 
and quiet, resonant ^vitb life/* Tliis may he perfectly 
appreciated in somcsmall paintings froman album (in 
the Soyeshima collection) containing melvc leaves, 
six with landscapes and six widi epidendrums, which 
have all been reproduced.* They arc very simple in 
design b ut al i ve with the rh vthm of the brush-strokes: 
a sEalk or tsvo with some flowers and buds> painted 
ill cransparcnily light ink^ growing near a stone and 
accompanied with a few touches of the brusli as 
lightly and easily as if they had been blo wn on she 
paper. The simple pictures bear ’ivitncs$ to a mastery 
of the brush and a concentration no less remarkable 
than the femimne grace in tlie interpretation of the 
motifs. The landscapes in the $amc album, consisting 
of thin trees and small huts on river-banks repre- 
salted against a background of open water or misty 
moiiiuains, arc inferior as works of art. They are 
variations on motifs which were iiiterpreied with 
more emphasis by earlier followers of Ni Tsan, like 
Li LLu-fang and Sliao Mi, and reflect a very thin 
flow of inspiration. One of them has an inscription 

* voLX, 

P. 40 Q. 

■ K.-Jif. ■fAt* vol.XXn. 

* Nmtju, VO-lzci. Tfljfii. vnLX. 

ppaSi aiKl iSj. 

■ I, 2, 4. St anJ 8 l i scroll of epid^idtumi by ber h 
rcproilurcJ io T^io, ^.329. Another belongs id the tiitimun in 
rndUjin^polij. 
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of the year 1613, but anotJier picture by Ma Shou^ 
cheiig, representing cpidcndnims and bamboos, is 
daced 1594,^ while the latest date found on any of 
her pictures known to us, namely Bamboos by a 
Rockery, also in the Soyeshima collection, is 1627.* 
These dales for her acrivit}.' tally abo with the 
tradition that she was an intimate friend of Wang 
Chih-teng, author of iait^inng club, who 

died in 1612, 

Ma Shou-<hcngb sensitive brush is also reflected 
in the picture of a slender lotus-plant in the National 
Museum, Stockholm (PLjasfi}. Tlic composition is 
slight but the execution very graceful and the 
picture receives a spona] significance from the poetic 
confession which she has added to her work. It gives 
an insight into the sadness following on her career as 
a prostitute p which evidently, in spite of its moments 
of happiness, led to regrets and bitter disappoint¬ 
ments: 

"'1 passed my childhood by the river-baiiksp not 
knowing any sorrows - 

But now the storms atid rains have brought the 
autumn chill to ClfinJiuai.’ 

1 dare not turn my head again to roads I knew 
along tlie dykes.* 

The trees are thifip the sun is low, and I a woman 
of the tov™.” 

To this poem she has added a note in which she 
expresses her disappointment over the faci that a 
friend of hers had taken a new concubine and says 
that she ^^composed this short poem and wrote it on 
the picture of loius-flowcrs painted yesterday, to 
show it to Hsiao-shu and other connoisseurs in order 
to have their opinion about if*, **Written by Ma 
Shou-cheng in The House by the Blue Stream/* 

Hsiieh Wu (or I lsijch Su-su)p Yiin-ch^tng^ or 
Su-ch'ingp Ado Jun-niang or Clf iao-<h'jao, seems to 
have tK!cii a dose parallel to Ma Shou-cheng a$ 
a painter and a personality. They were practically 
of the same age - Hsiieh Wu was horn and 
died r. 1637-and spent most of their time in 
Nanking where they associated with some of the 
well-knovpTi painters and poets of the timCp and 


both became greatly admired for their mtellccnial 
and artistic gifts, as weU as for their eharmfuJ 
appearance/ Hu Ying-Iin. who was a contemporary 
of Hsuch Wup gives the following description of 
her when she was a girl of 16: 

“Hsiieh Wu looks amiable ajid graceful; her 
convemrion is refuted and her manner of moving 
is lovely. Her caUigTapliy in the regukr style is 
excellent, lier painting of bamboo and orchids even 
better. Her brush dashes rapidly; all her paintings 
are full of spirit. They ace superior to those of most 
professional painters in town." The ^vriter goes 
on CO describe her skill in horsemausbip and archery 
and expresses jealousy of the man she admired at the 
time. From other descriptions it appears that she was 
a rather wailful clmraccer who preferred manly 
sports and intelleaml studies to die usual occupa¬ 
tions of women. 

Her long scroll ur tlie Honolulu Academy of Arts 
representing tufe of orciiids (usually called cpi- 
dendrums) and rocks is certainly a masterpiece of a 
kind that hardly would be expected from a woman 
painter. The design of the whole is impressively 
bold, not to say powerful, in spite of the fact that it 
consists of a number of die most graceful and 
elegant gardcn-planfe in Chba, the epidcndruins. 
Tlicir long wavy leaves sprout and spread from a 
few centres between the stones in a way that might 
be iLkened to spring-water guslung from Artesian 
wclb. Evciy one of the numberless leaves^ which 
extend all through the length of the scroll, is per¬ 
fectly controlled and painted with continuous strokes 
of the brush. Tlie controlliiig perseverance is here no 
less admirable than die graceful flow. In other words, 
the decorative sty1iz.icion which is unavoidable 

* ONitrrtf, r. 3- 

* Th^ river in Nuiking. 

* The dry mcKiU. 

*The rarTiantic life of Hfudi Wu md her creative g.cniii5 sa a 
parniet have been trtoy with the help ofcoii- 

temponry recc»rdi by Tj^g Vu-ho in ati articie in Hrr 
Asiatl^a, II. 3 (I9SJ) caJJed. Wll and her Orrh\d% 

in the CoUccuon of the Horiqlulu Academy of Arts.'^ 
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in a picture of this type, has not quenched the 
painter's individual concepcinn of the niorif, her 
reaction to its living rhjahni (L^Lj26). 

There were no flowering plants which at this 
epoch of artistic refinement enjoyed greater favour 
among painters and poets than the This 

popularity is also reflected in the prondiicnt place 
accorded to them in the repertory' of pakitbig 
and calligraphy known as SltilMkH-^bai shu-hud 
p%i to wtiich we shall return presently* A special 
volume of this publicarion is devoted to studies of 
epidendrum plants intended as models for painters. 
They arc tlius placed on a level with plum-blossoiiis 
and the bamboo Tliis liigh 

estimate of epidendrum plants was no doubt mainly 
due to the graccfuln<s5 of their endless leaves, which 
seemed as if painted by Nature herself, and to die 
playful elegance of the flowers. But it should also be 
remembered that owing to their deep, though sub¬ 
dued odour (rhejt '^secret perfume”), tliey were 
interpreted as expressions of love or intimate friend- 
sliip* Most of the epidendrum paintings may thus be 
said to carry a message besides transmitring the 
enchanting atmosphere of spring and the decorative 
beauty of Nature^ own designs. 

It would hardly be of much use or particular 
interest to readers if we should here hi [reduce die 
names and dates of several recorded artists who won 
their fame as specialLscs of cpidend rum-painting, as 
long 35 we liave no possibility' of reproducing some 
of iheir works. They arc coo tiiany and perhaps in 
some cases too simple to arouse im mediate interest 
(in rcproducQon). It is only through a more ultimate 
study and closer acquaintance with tlicse relatively 
small and unobtrusive pictures that die sensitive 
amateur may be able to discover their quiet charm 
and individual discinerions. This is true, for instance, 
of the cpidendruni-paui rings by Chou Ticn-chlu* 
izii Kung-hsin (1514-1595), and Tu Ta-shou. mo 
promhicnt Siichou masters w^ho almost exclusively 
pahitcd tulis of epidendrum on short scrolls, 
album-leaves and fans of which a few examples may 
be seen in Westem collectiotis. 


A third painter, likewise active about the middle 
ot the seventeenth ccniury', Ch^cn Yiian-su, is repre¬ 
sented in the National Museum hi Stockholm bv a 
fairly large picture of a splendid epidendrum plant 
painted with a bold brush on gold-sprinkled ground. 
The decorative cflcct is here emphasized, yet the 
graceful beauty of the flowering plant is fully 
realised (Pl.3 a5A). Planes of such extraordinary' size 
were no doubt always rare; according to the inscrip¬ 
tion. they could be seen at Tu 4 iang (near Chin- 
chou) and thepahiter "carriedthem inhbheart”. 

Like all these cpidend rum-painters he was no Ic^ 
esteemed as a poet and a calligraphist. The rhythm 
and flow of his brush was reflected in his writing 
just as well as in his painting, and die living beauty 
wliich inspired the poet^s heart found expression also 
through the paincer*s brush. 

It may furdiermorc be recalled that some of tlie 
well-kno^^ii figure and landscape-painters whose 
works have been discussed in previous chapters, 
such as Ting Yun-p"eng and Chen Htmg-shou, did 
excellent ink-paintings of flowering epidendrums. 

Wei Chih-huaiig and Wei Chih-k"o did not cam 
dieir fame solely through paintings of epidendrurnsi 
dicy also painted odier garden flowers and land¬ 
scapes; dieir production seems to have been very 
large and greatly appreciated all over the cou^t^y^ 
We arc told in la that Wei Chih-huang, 

the older brodiet, supported not only himself, but 
a whole family household of three hundred persons* 
with the earnings of his art. He was a highly skilled 
traditioiulbt who worked with colours in academic 
style; and the same seems to have been true of Wei 
Chili-k^o, the younger brother, whose handscroll 
representing the Twenty-four Flowers of the Four 
Seasons (signed and dated l(S04, in the Lilly collec¬ 
tion in Indianapolis) is an attractive example of this 
post-academic type of flower-painting. 

A feminine aspect of thb kind of academic 
flower-painting was continued by Cliao Wen-shu. 

Tuan-Jung, the daughter of Wen Tsiing-chien 
(the great-grandson of Wen Chfng-ming). She 
possessed excellent technical skill, as may be seen in 
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ht^f stmll flowcr-pictuxes u\ the Ku-kung coUec- 
don,^ hut wovid liafdly he recorded as a crcadvc 
anise it it were not that she did her best to cany on 
a highly venerated fatnily tradition. 

I lsii [, tzu Tzu-shao, !w& 1 lsjcli.''kiing and Hao- 
yin-tau, from Wu-hsi in Kiang^u, ekimed to be a 
late descendant of the great flower-painter Hsii Hsi 
of [he tenth century. He was skilled in various kinds 
of p-iintbig, but spccialiiScd in lotu^flowers, which 
he painted according to the style of Hsii Hsi, i.e. in a 
kind of m^ht majiner with die utmost expression of 
life and fragrance. It was sa.Ld that '"one could smell 
tlic perfume of his flowers and hear the tivitter of his 
birds'^H His pictnre in the Kn-kung collection which 
represents a bunch of lotus-flowers and leaves on ull 
stems may he said to illustrate this kind of nattiral- 
istic accuracy,* though they appear rather stiff if 
compared with lotus-paintings of earlier periods* 
Bamboo-^painting was also continued in accord- 
ance with die old traditions of style by several men 
whose names arc knowTi from liicrary sources^ but 
w^ht>se painted works mostly liave remained un¬ 
identified. Some of them w^etc scholars and officials, 
who sought rela.Kation in this kind of occupation, 
others were painters of a more professional type, 
but tbdr guiding ideals were as a rule the famous 
masters of Sung, Su Shih and T^iuigt or Wu 
Chen of the Yuan period* This dependenee w'as 
characEcristic of Chu Lu, tjfl Po-ming, from 
SuchoUt "who painted with broad w^ashes and 
retained the rhythm of the bainboos*\ and also of 
Chou Tsu-lisin, tzu Yu-hsin, from Kucinirhoii, who 
in his ink-bamboos "grasped the verj' heart impres¬ 
sions of Wen T ung and Wu ChtifTlicy were brjth 
accive at the beginning of die seventeenth century, 
but we have not come across any works by them. 
Other hambocHpainters are better known through 
their signed works in Western as well as Eastern 
collections. We may here recall Kuci Ch ang-shth, 
{zfi Hsiu-wen (or Wen-hsiu), from K'un^han in 
Kiangsu (t574-Jf»45)p Lhi T*ai-heng, rsril Chao- 
ch'Lng, from P‘u-dtn in Fukien, and Chao Pei, 
Hsiang-nau, from Ssu-ming in Chekiang. 


The first-named is represented by a hangiiig-scroll 
in the Princeton University collection, dared 1613, 
and a liandjcroll in the National Museum in Stock¬ 
holm daEcd itiapK Tlic latter is a work of definite 
individual character apparently influenced by studies 
of Wu Chen and Hsia Chang, executed in a very 
firm and energetic manner* Lin T*ai-h6ng'^s tall 
bamboos in the former Takamatsu collection docs 
not exhibit the same strength in the brush work, yet 
it is written dovim with a spontaneous brush. 
(Ph j27A). Chao Pci^ who was a well-known scholar 
and secretary of the Grand Council at the begin¬ 
ning of die sevcntceuth century', reached the greatest 
fame as a bamboo-painter. According to iMiFtg 4 im-hi 
he “painted ink-banibotr$ with a strong and un¬ 
restrained brush; those parts which were done in 
die roughest fashion remind u$ of the manner of 
Hsiang-lin” (?). The strength of his hrusli was 
evidently quite unusual and enabled him to master 
bamboo-painting even on a very brge scale, as may 
be seen in a picture m the National Museum in 
Stockholm, which represents three stems of bam¬ 
boo, more tiran ten feet tall (PL327B). They are 
executed with great finnucss and vigour^ each joint 
or section in a single stroke, which gives the round- 
ncss of the seems as well as their energetic growth. 
The leaves arc sharp and clean-cut, likewise made 
with single touches of the brush; they wave and 
flutter against the air)' background of clouds and 
light mist* The poetic inscription contains abbrevi¬ 
ated allusions which are dUFicuIt to interpret, but the 
general meaning of it may be rendered as follows: 
“Who planted these jade-green bamboos by the river 
Wei? Their light and clustered Icavs^ are wrapped 
in rising mist. Thou eastern wind, do not disperse 
the mist! Methinks a Wang or Yu* may still indulge 
in looking at this view. - Writ ten by the seventy- 
eight-year-old Taoist from Hsiang, Cliao Pci.” 

* K.-k, fhi volsJI anti XV. 

* K-k. thi, V4j1.XXVIJ, 

» Prolwbly rrifring m Wmg Jiii^ih and Chung Yu. the uuwt 
fitinoui caliigraphiici of antiqurty. 
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Artists u’orkhtj^ for the Sltih^chu-chai s/jii-Zirrf^i-^'if 


In connexion with flower and bird-paindng at 
the end of the Ming period should also be men¬ 
tioned the beautiful representations of such niotife 
which make up the well-known publication Shiin 
chu-ehai shu~luia-p‘ut i,t, the Repettoj^' of Writing 
and Painting from the Ten Bambtx) Studios, or Hu 
Yueh-ts'ung's Treatise on Writing and Painting, as 
It was sometimes called. It contains a large number 
of pictures in tlic size of album-leaves, of flowers, 
birds, stones, fruits, bamboo, etc, which, though 
they ate transposed in wood-engravings, in some 
cases have retained the quality of coloured paintings, 
as may be seen in the original editions of this work. 
The publication is generally considered as the most 
beautiful of the various boob with w'oodcuts after 
paintings which were prepared in the seventeenth 
century, and it seems thus appropriate to add a few 
notes here about its concents, even though we cannot 
enter into a closer study of the technical and chrono¬ 
logical problems connected with its publicarioii.^ 
The man who planned the whole thing, brought 
the rich materials together, copied most of the 
paintings for the plato-niakers and edited them, was 

' Hie probkiiu rebtivc lo the manner and time of the publica- 

[iQlt nf shu-frwi-p^ii have Lately bcffl diMnixscd by 

Robert T. Pime, Jr., in ortieka, rnic [n the iftht 

MuSium g/Firw- Afts in Bosioii, 19501, and [he odicr in 

the Arthivef tjf fhf ChtfK^r An Stfany efAmfrif^, J951, bw on a 
numbin' of dt^mi[ copicf of iliii work in public and privaTC 
coUectiotu Ln UrS.A« ActorslEng to Mr. Paine'* investigaticifi) 
fhf dghi volmncs of die book were nw brought out striaiim [ai 
SOIIICtilliri siippo«d)+ but altogether as 3 complete WOfk in I JJ, 
which ii [he date of the general lntrqd lktiliii, ustully inerted in 
tiK fine volnmc. Jjuc ft is also evfdctii that the voluines were 
prepaired svccciiively over a period of dgbt (or fifteen) years, a 
[Tonduaioii ba-sed on the dais mscrtol in sevewJ of thcie voluuis 
(Voni to 1627 {tioc to mcntinn rhe hittoduetion of 
1613). The uidependence of the fspecdve vdums is also 
marked by the laet that most of iheui have leparatc: titks and 
iflirodurtion*. but whether they ever were ofTered for saJe 
separately U hnpouibk 10 felt 

The diflicyJty of dcddlng dm aaual appearance and rime of 
the first printing is mainly depcndait on the fact that, to quote 
Mr. Paitic, "no two of the early copies seen have rnmed out to 
be idmdcal'V They diow, as a marter of fact, considerable 
disparities in the printingp and aho in the duirihutian and 
numbering of die pbles. When certain blocksn or pam of blocks, 
became Im Worn, they Were rqibccd by Others, which Oimed 
modifieaiioni in laiger or tninar icedons of the pLarcs^ The men 
who did the printing and the binding were not lird down by [he 


Hu Chttig-ycn^ tzu Yiicli-ts'uiig, from Hai-yang in 
Shunning, who lived in Hstii-aij in Aniim, a place 
which at the time was the principal centre of wood 
engravT^ng.® Hu Chcng-ycii sert^cd for some time 
as a secretary in the Grand Council in the capital, 
buE after his retirement he seems to liave lived 
in Nanking and Hsin-ait surrounded bv a circle 
of artistic fnends, aniong whom he found several 
able assistants in the preparation of the work 
under consideration- In the preface to the volume 
on Stones, written in 162,7 by Wang San-te, r4rr1 
Wei-ning, it is stated that Hu Ch£ng-ycn started 
with tlie carving of ink-stones, then he turned to 
seaj-carving+ then to prinring ornamental wriiing- 
paper and then to caninng woodcuts after paintings 
. * p "'Rccenily he brought together a number of his 
woodcuts into a ilepertory of Writings and 
Paintings , , , This is now beuig published and may 
be acquired for a few cents by poets and painters, 
who thus ean take it home with them and keep it on 
their table, together with the Five Classics, and the 
Three Histories, Hu has rendered them a great 
service*"" 

ttrkt nil« af Eiii^ni book-nuking, bm had a broad mirgin of 
individual libcniot in thdr 

Publicjtioii passed thus tbroygh a gnduol scri« of tran^fotiiii- 
dcmi during which old biockjL were mended and fiiiilly icpbced 
by new offcrt. A eamplcit new ediiion with ^in addhio^ Intro- 
diirtiun (pnustng the original oditorj was brought out ui 1643 and 
this Again passed [brougb series of reprifitings ihnwing a gradual 
dccbiic of die ariiitir and tcchniral qiuliiy. But « the demand 
for thu work did HOC cease, new and rimpliried cdiiions we« 
produced during the dglirccnth and ninetcctiih rtniuxiEs, 

The technical merhod of ccilour-ptinung in Cbuu has been 
explained in aii article ealled "Color acgiHeriiig in Chinese 
Woodbksck Prints'* by Jaa Tschichold in Printing jutd Crapttk 
Am. Hie Srifichoiir Press, Luneburg, Vcrmant„ V^.ILt, 

* A liH of more than twaiiy books illustrated with woodoiti 
alter pamojigs, published at the md of flic Ming period, ii in¬ 
cluded In Onuua'l Hirfory qf FW .Am III Oiinu (C/uni^ict Mfi^ 
jAm dxj'A), Several of ihcsc were produced in Hsin-an, ai for 
insLance Ch Cn Laorlien s Ph'e Kinds of Pmrtting with woqdcun 
by Huang Tiil 4 t, CKmg shiit nw-yiian with woodcuts by Huang 
Lin, AijJ Fen vrith woodcuts by Huang Yilan-dii. Huenf^ Hr- 
CAk«.? w-iLh woodcuts by Huang l-pin and Huang Ju-yuek. etc 
To [hese may be added sudi weU-known booki of woodcut 
ttpiTEiiduaiom of p^rin^ ai Li^ai fnin^ (four books) 

by Ko Ping and T'dwjf-Jiji-JM p'ji (paincUigi by T^ang Yin), to 
nicnEion a few of the books which have served 10 make pabriiigs 
of the Ming period known in wider circfci. 
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Ha Chcng-ycti's leading idea seems to have been 
to prepare a bcK>k, or a series of volunicj, which by 
its rep rod actions of choice pictures and excellent 
specimens of ealltgraphy and the good advice con¬ 
tained in the introductiotis to some of the volumes 
could serve as a guide for students of painting and 
calligraphy, Tlii$ practical purpose of the publica¬ 
tion is definitely illustrated in the volumes devoted 
to paintings of orchids (cpidendrums) and bam boo, 
wliidi arc arranged as progressive models for 
students and contain technical advice not only in the 
introductions, but also on some of the plates. The 
Epidendrum volume shows on the first plate a hand 
holding a brush in the proper position, and under 
this is prill[cd the following atiiiouiiccment: 
Chftig-yen, Yiich-ts^ung, from Hai-yang, col¬ 
lected and edited (this work) and the following men 
supervised it: Kao Yang, Ling Ytin-han, Wu Shih- 
kuan^ Wei Chih-huang, Wei Chili-ko, Ha Tsung- 
chth^ Kao Ya+ and the monk Hang-i*\ ix* a group 
of men including some painters as well as experts on 
ealligraphy and block-printing. Certain of tliesc 
co-editors of Hu Cheng-ycn have also signed plates 
rcprsxiucing pictures or poems in one or other of 
the various volumes. Then follow seventeen 
double pages on which separate leaves, flowers and 
epidendram plants are reproduced in various com¬ 
binations, and fifteen reproductions of cpidendrum- 
paintings by the following masters of the Yuan and 
Ming periods, Wang Wen, Wang Ku-hsiang, 
Tang Yin, Lu Chih, Shen Chou, Chao Meng-fu, 
Wen Chcng-niing, Ch‘cn Tao-fu, Sun K'o-hung, 
Chou Tien-chiu, printed in black and white 
except the tw^o last, on w^hich some colour is 
added. This volunie is usually placed second 
in the scries of eight, i.e. between the first, w^hich 
contains a miscellaneous collection of flowers, 
fruits, birds and garden stones, besides a number of 
poems, one with the date l 6 lg, and the third 
volume, devoted to bamboo-painting, which in¬ 
cludes a poem dated 1623. 

The Eaniboo volurtie has a lengthy technical 
introduction by Ch^eng Hsien, and seven double 


pages reprcsciitbg sections of bamboo stems, leaves 
and twigs, followed by seventeen large composi¬ 
tions of bamboos, and seventeen poems* Some of 
these pictures are printed in ink only, others in 
colour^ and they reproduce designs by a number of 
recorded bamboo-painters such as Chao Pci, Kao 
Yang, Ni Ying, Kao Yu, Wei Chih-huang, Shen 
Ts"un-te, Ch'eng Sheng, Ju-ts‘an (a monk from 
O-mei slrni) and Chu Lu* Bat others have no 
rignatures. The poem by Liu Ku-tu is dated 1622, 
which presumably indicates an approximate dare 
for the preparation of this and the preceding 
volume. Several of these bambocKdesigns possess the 
lining charm of actual ink'^ketches and represent 
quite well the art of sucli prominent specialists in 
this field as Chao Pei and Chu Lu. 

Some of the same artists^ names appear also in the 
two following volumes, which both contain the 
date 1624 and may thus have been prepared approxi¬ 
mately at die same period. One contains circular 
compositions of branches with fruit's and flowers, 
bamboos, stones and fungi, intended for round fanSi 
while the other is devoted to plum-blossoms. Hu 
Chfng-yen himself hai drawn a composition of 
fungi; among die ocher artists are mentioned Kao 
Yu, Chu Lu, Ch*cng Sheng, Hsia Shen, Mao-lin, 
Kao Yang, Ling Yim 4 ian, Chao Pei and three or 
four more* Some of tliese fan designs arc the most 
elaborate in die whole series and diey are printed in 
vanegated colours. In spite of the decorative 
arrangement within clearly marked circular specs, 
the flowers, die fruits, the sroncs *'ind the bamboo 
leaves are not drawn witli hard and fast outlines, hut 
rendered with washes of colour or ink which some¬ 
times seem to disappear almost imprccptibly into 
the p.ipr* The printing is neat, yet without hard- 
ne$s. The forms stand out in full relief from the 
ground and arc at the same time free from all 
rcstraintp like touches of a swiftly moving soft 
brush. The poems are here framed by thin bamboo 
stalks joined together in long lines of elegant design 
ivhencver die joints are clearly prcepcibic. 

The Plum-blossom volume contains twenty-one 
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poems, one of them dated i<5i24 and signed by Hu 
Chctig-ycn himself, and an equal number of 
pictures representing bits of blossoming plum^rces, 
sometimes in combination with stones, bamboos or 
flowers, partly by the afore-mentioned artists and a 
few of tbeir colleagues, and partly by painters of 
a previous generation, to wit: Ling Yun-ban, Kao 
Yang, Cb'en Tao-fu, Kao Yu. Wu Shih-kuan, 
Chou Chih-mien, Cliao Chib, Hsieh Tao-ling, 
Shen Shib, Hu Clicng-ycn himself, Chao Pci, Shen 
Hsiang, Wei K*o, Ch*eiig Skfng, Shen Ts‘un-te. 
Wu Pin, and Ni Ying, Some of die compositions, 
like Hu Cheng-yen's own, arc quite simple repre¬ 
sentations of an old trunk wi th a few twigs which 
have burst into blossoms, but others show combina¬ 
tions of two or direc different trees or plants. Tlic 
former arc printed in ink, but colours have been 
used in sonic of tlic latter, mainly light green and 
ycUowisli tones which arc spread rather fluently 
and do not produce a very satisfactory decoradve 
effect. 

The three remaining volumes arc devoted to 
Garden-stones, Birds and Fruits. None of the stone 
pictures is provided widi an artist’s name, but in a 
preface to this volume written by Wang San-te, we 
arc informed that the woodcuts were made after 
pictures by Kao Yang, tsS Ch‘iu-fu, Iiaa Yiin-lii, 
who came from SsQ-niing (Chekiang) and was 
married to die daughter of Chao Pci. The writer 
says here among other things: “I rccendy obtained 
die volume of Yiieh-ts'ung’s copies of Kao Yang's 
pictures of stones. When I looked at them, they 
sccined to me as if shaped by heaven and outlined by 
a spirit. Some w’cre hollowed out and carved in 
open-work. Within die spaceofa small picture there 
were piled up cliffs and declivities, peaks and caves, 
etc., fully comparable to those of Yang Tz'ii-kung. 
Idu Yuch-ts'ung offered these pictures to me, and 1 
Could not help shouting for joy," The volume seems 
thus to have existed before this preface was W'ritten; 
the latter is not dated (and not present in all copies), 
but the last poem in this volume, by Hsieh San-hsin, 
is dated 1625. These fantastic stones, sometimes 


jagged and hollowed like storm clouds, sometimes 
deeply furrowed and worn like decaying mossy 
stump of giant trees, fonn tlic most peculiar and 
specifically Chinese section in the whole collection 
of Shiti^lu 4 ~cha{t It is almost surprising how such 
simple motifs could be made to yield so rich a 
variety of decorative and artistic eiepressions. 

The volume on Birds has a preface by Yang Wen- 
ts mig, dated 1627, but no indication of artists who 
painted the originals. As the writer praises in partic¬ 
ular Hu Cbeng-yeii's skill in representing birds, it 
seems, however, conceivable that most of the draw¬ 
ings were by him. Tlie preface opens with some 
general remarks on “the six important points and 
the six merits in painting”, which must be sought 
beyond the skilful use of brush and ink, and pro¬ 
ceeds as follows! "Among the painters of birds 
Huang Clfiian and K'ung Sung stood bead and 
shoulders above all others. The only one after them 
who ahiiosc reached their level was Tiao Kuang- 
vin.‘ There were, furthermore, Picn W^n-cliin and 
LQ Chi, who both grasped some points, Now, 
quite unexpectedly, after an interval of long ages, 
Mr. Hu Yiieh-ts'ung has appeared. His mind is alert 
and his technical skill marvellous: he surpasses all his 
predecessors. Although he uses a metal brush (in- 
strLimcnt) instead of rbe soft brush and substitutes a 
wooden block for silk, he brings our beautifully the 
effects of the ‘iviinklcs’ and the various qualities in 
the colours, representing everything with great 
skill and accuracy. Even the men who practise the 
same art as he take his vs'orks, when they look at 
them, for paintings .and thus accomplish wonders,” 
The pictures of birds arc not aliogcthet among 
the most successful plates in Sbiit-dm-chaii some of 
them arc quite graceful as they convey impressions 
of the fugitive movements and pkiyfubicss of the 
birds, but others arc somewhat stiff. 

The volume coiitatntng pictures of various kinds 
ol fruit is usually placed last in the series. None of 

' Tuo KuAti);-yin iva-i ikot i fnlEvwer. but the teulicr orHiuiig 
Ch'iuir HIJ K'ung Sung, who bcirh were ictive at tlie hcginiiiiig 
oClhc [enth ctlltliry. 
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these OX of the specimens of ^sriring in the same 
volume IS dated, but k ntates as a whole a imified 
and mature impression, and some of its plates mark 
the very culmhiatioii of colour-pruiting in China. 
Detached leaves from this volume have always been 
highly valued on the market. They are, as far as 1 
knoWp rioE marked by any artist’s name, hut some^ 
times wi\ii the seal of Kao Y u, who may have been - 
at least from a technical \Tcsvpoint-the mo^ ad¬ 
vanced among the arrisis who collaborated with Hu 


Ch^g-yen in preparing and printing the Shih-^hi 
fitai 

The work was received with widespread apprecia¬ 
tion in artistic circles, which also led to repeated 
reprindngs during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Hu Cheng-yen and his collaborators thus 
contributed no less than many of the greater painters 
to make flower and bird-painting widely known 
and beloved not only among hts contemporaries but 
also by lacer generarions. 


The Advent of the Manchus 


The events wliich Jed to destruction of the 
imperial Ming dynasty are of comparatively recent 
dare and well Jtnown through many popular 
accounts^ They need not be retold herc^ The imin 
causes of tlic catastrophe were again^ as so often 
before* the degeneration of the ruling family, dis^ 
solution and corruption within die govemmctit and 
rebellious ambidons on the part of miUtai:)' leaders. 
The first definite blow which shook the ruling liousc 
to its foundations and caused the suiddc of the 
emperor Cheung Cheng, w^as the sack of Peking by 
the hordes of die rebel leader Li Tzu-ch‘eng in 
April 1644. This brought General Wu San-kuci 
with his army from the south in defence of the 
tottering government, but as he did nor feel strong 
ctiough to deal alone widi the rebels he invited die 
Manchu regent, who then was rcsiduig in Mukden, 
to assise him in the task, which mulccd in a coni- 
plcre rout ot the rebel forces at Shan-hai kuaii. The 
assistance rendered by the Manchus was ju$t as 
effective as the armed help of the Mongols had been 
against the Chin Tartars* the predecessors of the 
Manchus in the thirteenth century* and it led to 
similar coiiscquenccSv The warlike neighbours were 
not slow to grasp the opportunity of realizing their 
Jong cherished hopes of taking possession of nor¬ 
thern China. While the Chinese general went in 
pursuit of the fl)ing rebels towards the west, the 
Manchus were left to consolidate their power in die 
north, which resulted in thdr final occupation of 
Peking and the cnthronenient of die sis--ycar-old 
son of the lately deceased Manchu emperor T'ai 
Tsung as emperor of China under the style and tide 
of Shun Chih. This took place in October 1644, but 
the real power of government rested in the hands of 


his ujiclet the Regent Prince Jiii, or Durgan* as he 
was commonly called. 

The Manchu rulers tried also from the very begin¬ 
ning to act not as conquerors or suppressors of the 
Chinese, but as the legitimate successors of a dynasty 
which had been brought to an end by unworthy 
rebels. They paid all the tradidonal honours to the 
late emperor, and confirmed most of die govern¬ 
ment institudom of the Ming, widi certain modifi¬ 
cations, as for instance the duplication of the presi¬ 
dency and vice-presidency of the various Boards, so 
as to give eqtia] pkcc to the Chinese and the 
Manchus. The ruling ebss among the Manchus was 
in complete sympadiy with the traditLons of Chinese 
civilization and no less penetrated by Confucian 
principles dian the native mandarins. This is 
characteristically ilhistraied ill the famous corres¬ 
pondence bcrwccit rlie Manchu Regent and die 
Chinese general Shih K^o-^fa^ who was in command 
of the Ming armies which had rallied in the Yang- 
ezu region and offered a stiff resistance co the enemy ^ 
while Prince Fu and his miniscers made the sem¬ 
blance of an imperial government ui Nanking. The 
Icticrs are too long to be quoted in full, bur a few 
c?itTacts may be given; they serve better than 
any description to express the Manchu and die 
Chinese points ot view in regard to the position 
of the new dynasty, which had been established in 
Peking under the nanic of Ta Ch'ing (Great and 
Pure). 

The Regents letter first refers to Confucius" 
statement that a sovereign's obsequies may not be 

^ Cf Backhause and Blaud, Amwls and ^ Cburf a/ 

JVtifjg, Lomiofi 19*14. Mactiowmi, The Hiitwy 

China, Shanghai, i9£ws, and uthcr airnrns booU. 
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accorded while his murderer remains iinpuiibhcdt 
and the consequent necessity lo pursue Li Tzu- 
eh*eng, who was still active in the west/ 

“After capturing Peking we proceeded forthwith to 
canonize your ]ate sovereigns, and arranged for their 
burial in due accordance with the rites of ceremonial 
observance. We lelt to your surviving princes and high 
oAidals their original ranks^ treating them alJ with the 
umiust Cdndderadoii and gctierosiiyi'. Our troops were 
nm allowed to Ipot \ the markets irmaincd open as iisuali 
and the husbandman contitiued to till his field in peace. *. 

"When our dynast)^ captured Peking it was not the 
Ming dynasty w^hich was defeated by our armies, but 
the rebel prince Li Tzii^ch'eng who had violated your 
ancestral tent pic and desecrated your emperor's remains. 
To avenge ymr disgrace we spared no expense, and even 
imposed heavy raxes on otir own subject. Surely it 
behoves all genni men aud true to be grateful and repay 
this benevolence! Nevertheless, you have taken advan¬ 
tage of tlae respite which wt have granted to our w ar- 
weary hosti, before contiiiuiug tlie pursuit of the rebels, 
to csiabliah your forces at Nanking .., Only let your 
Excellency consider wherein lies the w ay of advantage. 
Now,nUys many scholars and statesmen arc apt to forget 
their duty to the people iti dick desire to win fame for 
themselves as men of unwavering prindplcs. When a 
catastrophe occurs they are paralysed and resemble the 
man who tried to build a house by .iskiug the casual 
Hid vice of unknown passers-by, Rcmeiuber the example 
of the Sung dynast)', whose rulers wxrc busy arguing 
academic points even when the Mongol invaden had 
crossed die Yang-tan and were knocking at the gates of 
the capital... 

"Ill the B[>ok of Rites it k written: Vnly the superior 
man ean fully appreciate good advice'. Therefore 1 by 
bare iny inmost heart ;tnd rcspecrfully aw'ait your 
decisjon. Across the Yang-czfi 1 turn in spirit to Your 
Excellency and entreat your early reply; There U still 
much w hich remains unsaid-** 

Genera] Shih K'o-fa*s answer to the Regent s essen¬ 
tially true and siticenc appeal w'as no less eloquent^ 
as may be rtalii&cd from the following extracts: 

“Ac a time of urgent military preparationi like the 
prcseiiCp your dcg^tly worded composition is indeed a 
godsendp and I have perused it again pnd again widi full 


adiniration for the scntimcncs which it convep. It filb 
me with gratitude and at the same rime with shame that 
your great nadon should have occasion to deplore the 
delays W'hich have occurred in destroying that parridde 
and rebcL Li Tzu-di'fiig. But I dcske to make a few' 
respectful remarks regarding your statcinent that we, 
olficials and [leoplc of the great Ming dynasc)\ are for- 
gerfuJ of the outrages iiiRictcd on the late empetor and 
have sinned against his memory in proclaiming His 
present Majesty at our teinporar)' retreat south of the 
Yaugtzu ^, , 

“The disaster of the 19th day of the ^rd month, when 
Peking feU^ w'as due is> tile infatuate errors of his 
niinktcrSp and I was too far away at my post in the south 
to bring up reinforcements to his succour ,.. 

"The grief of his oRkials and people in the south was 
like that of orphans mouming for their parents, and wc 
burned to avenge our emperor by drawing sword against 
the traitor who caused his dcatli. But ic seemed good to 
onr oldest and wisest statesmen to place a new emperor 
on the throne^ not only for the sake of the ancestral 
shrines and the tutelary deities, but to satisfy the desire of 
the nadotl.., 

You may well be proud of your action in hastening 
so loyally to suppress the rebel invasion and ki coming to 
die rescue of our dynasty. It has been worthy of the 
principles of Confucius and deserves to be remembered 
for all time... 

U now, taking advantage of our nusfortuncs, you 
covet Our territory and hope Eo benefit yourself by 
annexing pordotss of our dontmJoiis you will be open to 
the reproach that your good intendoE^s were bnt tran¬ 
sient, atid tliaE y<iur actions, w'hich began in good fcci- 
ingt have ended In unrighteous cupidity. Then the rebels 
even may despise you as being no better than them¬ 
selves. [ ;mi reluctant to believe this of die Manchus . .. 

Liroldng northward towards the mausoica of our 
might)' ancestors my eyes can weep no more for lack of 
tears, and I feel that I drters'c to die the death. My only 
reason for not following my bee master to the other 
world w'as that 1 still hoped to render some service to the 
State. It is wrirrent 'Strain every energy for your country 
wliilst life lasts; be loyal and fear not." My one desire is 
to be privileged to lose my life in the perforniance of 
my duty/' 

* Cf. Annals and Mtmairs af the Cmtri afPrkiaj^, PP.174-1S4, 
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Tlic hope of the Cliijicsc commantlcr liad been ro 
obtain Ml amicable treaty irom the Maiichus, leaving 
the main territory of China to the heirs of the Ming 
against the payment of certain indemnities in the 
same way as when the wars between tlie Chin 
Tartars anti the Sung emperors were settled. But 
events had developed too far and die representative 
ol die Ming house in Nanking was too weak and 
indiderent. The fjghdng which ensued brought 
defeat to die Mings* The city of Yang-chou* which 
was the key m the south, soon fell into the hands of 
die enemy and \vas completely sacked, its in- 
liabitanis almost cxtcrniinatcd during a week of the 
most ruthless killing recorded in the bloody annals 
of Cliiiia. shill KVv-ia died probably by his own 
liand when his Cause was lost. The way to Nanking 
was open; l^rince Fu fled to W n-hup but was brought 
back and put eo deadi together with a great number 
of ofiieLib and adlic rents, among whom were some 
painters already mentioned. Odicrs of die Ming 
sympathizers escaped to the south, hid themselves 
or ralhcd round successive claiiuantSp first Prince 
Ch'ang, who reigned for a few days in Hangchou p 
then Prince T^ang^ who held out for nearly a year in 
Fukien with the help of the pLraicSp and finally 
Prince Kuci, who established a kind of independent 
govemmenE in Kuangtung and Kuangsi, supported 
by the last desperadoes MiA robber chiefs, until 1G59 
when he was forced to fly into Burmese Ecrritory. 
There he wik% killed a few years later by Wu San- 
kud, the great general who then w'Os pacification 
commissioner in die south, nominally under the 
Peking govetiimcnt, but actually an ii^ dependent 
ruler. 

The authority of the new government w^as by no 
means a firmly established and accepted fact in the 
south. The iiordicm provinces had been a com¬ 
paratively easy prey to the Manchus, and ctyoyed 
considerable advantages in the form of good order 
and business prosperity^ buL die southerners saw no 
reason to accede to the claims of the northern 
Tartars, Puring the whole reign of Shun Chih 
(1644-1661) and the regency period during K*ang 


l-hi$ minority, the desire for revolt and hopes for a 
national restoration ran high in the south. And as 
most of the painters lived in this part of die country, 
it is evident diat dicy were quite out of touch w idi 
the new imperial govemmentp very few' accepted 
official appointnients and many of them lived in 
complete retirement as hermits or moiiks. 

A common saying among the southerners at this 
time was: Alive we do not submit to the Ch'ing, 
dead we do not submit to die Ch‘iug"\ an attitude 
wliicli finally resulted in the great revolt known as 
*^the war of die second three provinces"* Wu San- 
kuci as leader of die rebellious south and his Mongol 
sympdiizcT in the north made a Jouit attack on the 
Manchu garrisons ac various places, and it looked 
for a while as if the new dynasty was going to lose 
its hold on the country, biic the young emperor 
K‘ang Hsi, who a few years before liad assumed full 
powders, showed all the courage and decisiou that 
was necessary ui this dangerous situation, and 
succeeded gradually in quenching die revolt* The 
struggle lasted however for four years, until the 
deadi of Wu San-kuei in 1678, and to a less extent 
even after that^ since the grandson of the great 
general held Yutinan-fu as a last stronghold until 
1681* when he was forced to commit suicide. Only 
then was die whole of China brought cffectivdy 
under Manchu rule. The conquest had taken nearly 
forty years and been accomplished at an enormous 
cost ill hves and property. Outwardly die emptre 
was now at peace and remained, practically speak- 
ing, in this condidon for more than a century, 
except for expcdirioris against aggressive border 
popubtions, such as die ElcutSp the Tibetans, and 
the Burmese^ but lutemally there persisted, in spite 
of die perstmal authority of the great emperors 
K*ang-hsi, Y ung Cheng, an d Ch^icn-luug, a feeluig 
of opposition between the south and the north, 
based on racial as well as on political and economic 
grounds. Most of the benefits of the wcU-ordeted 
new' admin istradoii and its lavish expenditure fell, 
by the force of circumstances, to the advantage of 
the northern provinces, and "'the soudicmers conic 
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lo feel that rhe Miiiichu govenimctit was an empife 
xmi ill the iiitefcits of the court of Peking ^uid its 
neighbouring provinces^ but sustaincdi by revenue 
derived mainly from die souLh”> There was a 
never fully appeased kcling ot distrust and dis¬ 
content which was kept alive particularly by the 
large class of lihTati (wiih more or less developed 
artiscic iiiclinariotis] who temained unemployed 
because so many of the government posts were 
allotted by law to the Manchus. They were* so to 
speak, forced over into rhe class of tlie dUcontented, 
and those who were the most advanced in thought 
olid rteadvc ability in various fields of literature and 
ire had the least chance of being recognistcdi or 
rewarded. The Manchu rulers and their trusted 
advisers were no donbe inspired by sincere en¬ 
deavours lo maiiuaJn the cultural trailiEiDns of 
China, and Jo revive the ancient cuscorns and Lnstitu- 
tUms of the countr\% but in doing tliis they acted 
with the same rigidity and disregard of individual 
trccdoin as in rlie field of adnimistration. They 
became more Confucian than the Chinese them¬ 
selves, and tlie Siaic cxaniinidons which formed the 
gateway to official careers became more conven¬ 
tional and detached from actual life tlianevcr. Those 
who looked for success were obliged lo manifest 
absolute orthodoxy in dioiight and majiner of 
expression and to avoid everything that might be 
interpreted as a departure from tlic ckssic tradi¬ 
tion,^ 

The above historical remarks go far to sliow that 
the art of painting coidd find comparatively little 
support in official circles during the beginning of die 
eh uig period, iii spite of the fact that the early 
Manchu rulers were not Jacking in penonaJ apprecia¬ 
tion of paindng. The first of them, 5 hih Tsu, or 
Shun Chih, was himself a gifted ardst, as will be 
showTi presently, and Ch*icn-lting is only too 
famous as an authority in matters of art. K’ang-hsi 
was a man of 3 more practical bent of mind, and hh 
scholarly interests were direacd tow^ards sciaitifie 
and historical studies rather than to artistic occupa¬ 
tions. His protection of the Jesuit fathers who 


broughr some knowledge of Western sd.etice$ to 
China is well knov™, and the enormoiis encyclo¬ 
paedic publications of a iiiiguisdc and historical 
character w^hich were prepared in his reign have 
remained standard w^orks to the present time. 
Among them may here be recalled in particular the 
eft in-ting pVj u^thi-clm shu-hua p*M, die iniperial 
cncy^clopacdJa of calligraphy and painting, in too 
volumes, compiled by various officials under die 
direcdoti of the painter Wang YiLm-ch^i, finished 
in 1708, and serving as a main source for the liiscory 
of Cliinesc painting. The emperor was evidently 
inspired by a strong desire to reaffinn the Chinese 
tradition ui the field of calligraphy and painting, to 
systematic all knowledge as well as the arts. 

Another expression of the same offictal endeavour 
was the institution of an Imperial Bureau of t^aint- 
ing, which became known popularly as Hua Y uan , 
though it had linic resemblance to an Academy of 
Painting in the tradidonai sense of the term^ There 
was no instruction, no competirion in painting 
(such as had been held under some of the Sung and 
Mijig emperors), no tai rAap, there were no painters 
among the officers in the imperial guard; only a few 
received the tide of a feiiw^ or a chi ft hen, TIk" 
institution seems to have been more hke a govem- 
ment office lor the recording of paintings and the 
Supervision of works executed by imperial com¬ 
mand, The painters who, according to Kn^hao 

' c/ Fiizgeniy, Chim, A Simt Cu!iuTd Hlnwy {Undan, 

P-J+o. 

* FitigeriLd, flji, p.S42. The rciiurki by iht uiue 

author it? akp worili qucwiag, bccaiHc they arc not wichoul a 
bearing ois the hiitdry of pakuing in the Oi'ing period :“Thij 
extreme coiucivativc outlook "wv- shared by iJk whole official 
hicniichy. CKbicsc and. I'dauchu alike. Trained in a dasaical 
which excluded all camideTadoti of non-CnnfuoaB 
p Uofcphy and luscd upon, the most convcnticrtiaJ intcrprctatiuii 
ofihat plylosophy, the type offnind that enteted ihc civil service 
W 4 J □ imnti dosed lo M idea of progras, tlmoit ineapiMe of 
gruptng (he possibility, stilt less the use, for change. The nieti 
who rebelled igainrt ilds trdning «■ found thii tndiiioa uo- 
tt 1®* succeed in these spcdalisied cwsmiiutioni, or 

tl they ocnssortally passed into the dvil lerspice, they found an 
atraospl^ so uneuhgenial that they dther migned, or wete 
rckgaj^ to unimportant posts where they exctdicd no inllu* 
aiee. The system was sel^^icrpeiualiug, seemingly immutable.'* 
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Yiiatt-ltuti were attached to this iiisacudon were 
mostly men of little consequence as artists and 
pracdcally unktio^™ in the history of Chinese paint¬ 
ing' only a few of them form exceptions to tlus rule, 
ajid they will be recorded in suecceding chapters in 
so far as works by them have been identified. 

The emperor K*ang-hsi seems to have regarded 
painters whom he employed for recording festivities 
or campaigns or as illustrators of tisefui books as 
skilful artisans rather than as creative artists. Painting 
was to liim an aser to history and to varioiis 
branches of practical knowledge (besides being an 
agreeable decoration) rather than a free creative 
activity reflecting rlie soul of man, and if painting as 
art attained a rebcively high level during lus rcigiit 
it was due to men who liad no connexion whatso¬ 
ever with government support or imperial pro- 
tecrioiL 

These condidom were to some extent modified In 
the rcigri of the emperor Ch^ien--Jung^ when more 
of the leading masters were attached to tlic Imperial 
Bureau of Faulting, but even then the best remained 
outside the ofliciai ranks (as will be shown in the 
following) and the emperor's personal assodadon 
with the arts was hardly calculated lo raise the level 
of paiiidiig. 

On the other hand it must be remembered that 


tlic o^ial guidance and levelling conditions im¬ 
posed upon die painters by die Mancltu emperors 
did not reach all the artists. There were, as pointed 
our above^ a fair number of highly gifted tnen who 
shunned all connexions with the imperial protectors 
and worked^ so to speak, in an opposirioii to dieni 
sometiincs aroused by their contempt or odium of 
the prevailing polidcal condidons. They were at tlie 
time less known than the official painters, more or 
less strangers to the world who lived in seclusion. 
Absorbed in tbeir writing and pamdng they devoted 
dicmsclvcs to studies of Taoism and Ch^an Bud¬ 
dhism, the pantheisde or romantic cturents of 
thought w'luch at dial dmc were again enjoying a 
renaissance in artisric circles in China. 

Most of them were thus strongly marked indU 
viduaJisEs in their mode of life as well as in their 
method of painting, aiming at tlic inner significance 
of things (as reflected in their minds and hearts)^ 
which diey transmitted in pictorial syinhols witli no 
or slight regard to traditional patterns and prinriplcs. 
The reeogiiidoii of theii outstanding ardsde merits 
and historical importance has thus been reserved for 
later dmes. h has. as a matter of fact, during the last 
three or four decades been growing so rapidly that 
some of these individualists nowadays are placed 
ahead eif the great masters of cbssic fame. 


Court-painters in the Sliun-chili and K‘ang-lisi epochs 


The most artistically gifted of the Manchu rulers 
was no doubt the first, Shih Tsu, who mounted die 
Dragon Tlironc as a boy and left it when he was 
still a youth of He must have been a character 
of an unusual kind among men in his position, 
apparently more interested in religious and artistic 
matters than in die affairs of the State. We have no 
occasion to enter here into a discussion of his 
puzzling personality' or lus life, which probably 
ended in a Buddhist monastery. But it should be 
noted chat he was also active as a painter and prefer¬ 
ably in a style which may have had stsme conne?don 
wi^ his mysdc inclinations. One of his pictures (in 
the National Museum, Stockholm) represents 
Bodhidlianna crossing the Yang-tzu on a reed; 
anodier, Chung K*uci, the demon^ucller;^ the two 
others* known to us in reproduction, arc more 
ordinary studies of misty' mountains by a river* and 
some flowers.* They are executed in a highly im¬ 
pressionistic fashion, the figures with broad outlines, 
as if with a stumpy brush or the finger, the trees and 
the Sowers widi splashes of Hch ink. k seems as if 
dicy were the results of sudden impulses, more or 
less like the works of inspired Taoists or Ch*an 
painters. Although not of a very high class as works 
of art* they reveal a definite personality, a man who 
as a paintcf was more dependent on the inspiration 
of the moment clian on any historical studies 
(Pi.328). Shun Chib's activity as a painter is rever¬ 
ently recorded in III, where it is 

said that he painted "peaceful and attractive streams 
and valleys and mysterious and deep mist and 
clouds. Those who obtaiJied his pictures treasured 


them more than real pearls. Once he amused him^ 
self by painting with his fmger a buffalo wading a 
stream, which was so natural diat it seemed alive. 
His miniscers Wang Shih-lii and Wang Shih-<h£ftg 
wrote poems to record tliis wonderful picture. After 
liku there were many artists who painted with the 
Engtr* like Kao Clfi-p^ei, Li Shih-cho, and Chu 
Lun-han, but nobody seems to know that this kind 
of painting was started by the emperor." 

Sliih Tsn was not die only nicmber of die imperial 
family at this time who showed some skill in paint¬ 
ing; Ills cousin Shih Si, known as Ni-an, or Prince 
Yu, was also an able painter, as witnessed by a land“ 
scape of his ui the Ku-kung collection, dated 16S2, 
k is a mote rmished picture than the emperor's 
works, more traditional in type, reflecting studies of 
the Yuan painters.* 

It seems also diat the emperor tried to encourage 
men w^ith artistic gifts in his entourage. The most 
influential among th^e at the beginning of the new' 
era was probably Tal Ming-shuo, who was briefly 
metidoiicd in our chapter on landscape-painters 
from the Nordicni Provinces, where he was 
characterized as 3 skilful traditionalist. He seems to 
have entered the service of the new dynasty un- 
hctitaringly and won the personal confidence of the 
young emperor not only as a painter but also as an 
offidaL He rose to die position of a president of the 
Board of War but was censured for some critical 

*■ K.-k fllu-luiai ihK vol.KVIL 

* K--*!. £ftii 4 u.^ chi, vol.V, dated nSjj, 

* p.ij J, in the colkcoocL of Prince Keaig, 

* Kr'if. chi, vpLX IV. 
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obscrvattotis and dcprivetl of lib rank. Wu Wd, the 
poet and painter, who probably knew him person- 
ally^ has left the following note about Tai Miiig- 
shuo: “He was skilled in calligraphy and paindng as 
well as in literary composition; lib poems were 
deep and harmonious^ lofty and original p superior to 
those of common poets, l ie continued liis official 
career into the present dynasty^ and both he and hb 
son entered tlie palace service. Sometimes he was 
called into the presence of the emperor, who then 
gave him brushes and paper, colours and ink, 
besides some of hb own paintings, which brightened 
up the palace w^alls.^^^ A hutlicr proof of tliis 
imperial friendship is the dedication of the emperor's 
above-mentioned picture of Chung K*uci to Tai 
Ming-sliuOp the president of the Board of War. 
The landscapes and bamboo-paintings by him 
which have been made known in reproductions arc 
works of great skill, e.KecdteJ in a rather finished, 
yet strong bmsh-manner based on a thorough 
knowledge of northern Sung masters, as pointed out 
before. He is not in die least like his imperial masrer 
as a painter, but may liave been an excellent guide 
for him with his technical skill and experience. 

Anodicr favourite of the young emperor was 
Chuang Chiung-sh£ng, t^tl Yii-cs^ung, Tan-an^ 
from Wu-chin in Kiangsu (b.i626p ibiu sbib in 
1647), who seems to have been somewhat younger 
and not so closely attached to models of the Sung 
period. According to tradition (reported in 
r/Mij btiii stnh), 'hhc emperor once vbited the 
Academy and on die walls there saw a landscape by 
Chiniig-shcng which pleased him very much. He 
gave orders that brushes and paper should be sent to 
the painter so that he should do more works. 
Chuang then made a picture of a fabulous horse to 
show his aspirations. The emperor was delighted 
wldi it and presented the painter with a golden bowl 
and two robes, appomting him tutor of the heir 
apparent and a reader to the emperor.”® It is further¬ 
more stated that he excelled In minoT landscape- 
paintings wliich were “filled with a scholarly spirit'"* 

He painted plum-blossonis a$ well as landscapes; 


ainoiig the latter may be noted the Urge lianging 
scroll (in a private collecrion in Japan) which repre¬ 
sents a schobr^s pavilion among spare trees on die 
bank of a mounrain river® and a minor handscroU in 
the J. P, Dubose collection full of thickly wooded 
mountains and precipitous streams. Neither of these 
pictures possesses a very intimate individual char¬ 
acter, but they reveal the brushwork of a highly 
trained painter who Ins paid more atiendon to die 
Yuan and early Ming masters than to those of the 
Sung period. He, too, looks backward, but not as far 
as Tai Mlng-shuo and his conception^ arc more 
independent. 

Meng Yung-kuang, tzit Yiieh-hsiit. Atfe Da Ch*ih- 
sheng, was also a highly gifted late follower of tradi¬ 
tion who for some rime worked in the palace. He 
would probably be entirely forgotten in his home¬ 
land (where no painrings by him liave been identi¬ 
fied), were it not for a large autumn land^ope 
signed by him which used to be in the coilccdoii of 
the former royal family in Korea* Thongli bom in 
the south, in Shan-yin, Chekiang, he spent most of 
liis life in die tiorih, i,e. in Liat^tung, and from there 
he went with the Manchu conquerors to lacking. He 
was of a wild and iiidepcndeiir nature and did not 
like official pi>sidons, but because of his skill in art he 
was made a rlh/i /mu (painter-in-waiebig) in the 
pabce* He became quite a favourite of the emperor 
Shih Tsu, who ordered him to instruct the eunuch 
Chang Tti-hring in painting.” According to another 
Eradition, he accompanied the Korean c^ow^l- 
prince from Peking to Seoid and was then engaged 
to decora Ee die royal palace in the Korean capital 
when die prince became king Ko So {1650-1659). 

The only work by Meng Yung-kuang known 
todays is die picture which until lately was in the 
collection of the former royal Li family in Korea, 

* Quoted m AmiJ froiti (Wu-chin) Fii 

itiiih 

* Nanju^ vol.ld and Liief Chiueie Piiniing, PLU^ B. 

* Cf. Kftkka, voLaVS. According 10 rbe dneription in the 

picture "i% a mastCTpiccr, the cqiui of which, must have been rue 
itt even the palmint of ihc Ming dynasty 
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aiid as rJiis is the product of great skill and quite 
disdnCL artistic ideas, it should not be forgotten in 
OUT survey* h represents the sudden outburst of an 
autumn storm. Motifs of a similar kind were treated 
by various wcU-known masters at the begbming of 
the Ming period hue seldom with the same combina¬ 
tion of refinement and strength. The man who is 
seated in the open pavilion is evidently greatly dis^ 
turbed at die sight of the tree$ bending under die 
onslaught of a violent wind and the leaves whirling 
like large snow-flakes* An autumn chill is in the air, 
but dierc is no way of shutting die open pavilion^ so 
the scholar can only tie his garment more tightly 
around bis waist* The draniatie undertone of the 
motif has been Jricorporated in every detail in spite 
of the almost finicky brush work. It is quite unlike 
most of the contemporary Chinese paintings and 
could easily be dated earlier if it had not the signa¬ 
ture of Meng Yung-kuang (PL329). 

The painter mentioned at tlie head of all die 
imperial arrists in Kii&^lCao yiim-hua fr< is l-luang 
Ymg-shen, tzii Chiiig-i, W Chieii-an, a man from 
die metropolitan province, who for some time held 
the pc^sc of a magistrate in Nanking, bur was called 
by the emperor Shun Chih to serve as a paniter ai 
cotirt. He continued as such also after the abdicarion 
of Shun-chih as is proved by die fact that he was 
commissioned by die emperor K"ang-lisi to make a 
picture of a military display. His usefulness and the 
official esteem which he enjoyed, were evidently 
connected with his skill as an iilusirator and mastery 
of the refined technique of famous academic pre¬ 
decessors, The Lrge picture in the former so-called 
National Museum in Peking which is said to illus¬ 
trate a poem by Liu Yii-hsi of Tang* is an excellent 
example of this. The picture shows a number of 
noble scholars garhered in a large pavilion situated 
among shady trees at the foot of lugh mountains. 
The monumental scenery is rendered according to 
classic models, the trees are highly coloured and 
finished and the figures arc done with the greatest 
accuracy m pat rmao technique. It is altogether an 
interesting document in the history of ofllcid 


painiing in China which may serve to explain why 
Hiung Ying-slicn was so highly appreciated in 
court circles* 

* * * 

Nearly a score of painters arc mentioned as being 
actached to the Hua Yuan in the K^ang-hsi period, 
but most of them are simply names to us. The best 
known, some of whose works may stdl be seen, arc 
Ku Chiendung, Chiao Piiig-chenp L£ng Mei. Ku 
Ming, Wang Yuan-ch"ip Wang Yun+ Liu Yuan, and 
Tang Tai, besides flower-painters like T^ang Tsu- 
lisbng and Chiang Ting-lisi. But these too are, 
relatively speakingp secondary men of slight import¬ 
ance in the general hisEory of Chinese painting* 

Ku Ming, izit Chtmg-shu, and Ku Chicn-lung, 
tzil Yiin-ch'eng (i 6 E> 6 -i 634 ), were both employed 
at court a$ portrait-painicfs; die former established 
his fame through his portrait of die emperor 
executed in 1671, and die latter was equally famous 
for his portraits and his lUustratlve pictures with 
hisEorical or legendary motifs. Chang Keng makes 
the following remark in regard to Ku Ghien-lung: 
"Once I saw a picture of Ids representing Tang Pm 
(die governor of the Wu province), which his son 
considered absolutely like; yet the brush and ink- 
work was not free from vulgarity.”* One of the most 
attractive exa tuples of Ku Chien-lung"s arc is the 
picture in die former Ti Phng-tzu collection repre¬ 
senting a young lady seated on a stoof Icaniiig over a 
table in front of her, a little scene of feminine grace 
and abandon seen through a circular “moon door”, 
which is shaded by the branches of a wu-t\ing-tree* 
(HL3 jc). Pictures of this kind have probably attract¬ 
ed more interest from Western amateurs than other 
types of Chinese painting, because dicy fit ui so well 
with the chinoisencs in lacquer and silks imported to 
Europe in the eighteenth century. Ku Clden-luiig 
was, no doubt, responsible for other paintings of a 
similar kind* some of which may still be hidden in 

^ Li-itfl* vo].|V, 

* Kuo^h'a^ Llid ihhig /u* 

■ Chufig-kuo, p, called *'Hcrs dn Combai'\ 
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Western coUccEions. His skill as pain[cr is illus¬ 
trated - less attractively - by a picture in die Boston 
Museum which represents A Girl (Flower) Drum¬ 
mer from Feng-yang. She is dancing and beating 
time on a small drum in a spring garden in front of a 
rockery^ while an old mendicant with a child on his 
back is accompan^Tng the music by beating on a 
kind of tambourine, and a gcntlcnun in a very free 
posture watches her steps attentively* Two children 
carrying branches of blossoming trees complete the 
scene, which is entertaining, though, as said by 
Chang Keng, not free from vulgaritj\ 

Another painter who in the bter years of the 
K*ang-hsi reign had the honour of making portraits 
of members of the imperial family was Mang K'u-li, 
Cho-jan (1672-1736), a Manchu who served as 
salt commissioner at Ch‘ang-lu (south of Ticntsiii). 
Several portraits signed by him were formerly in the 
collection of Dr. Wu Lai-hsi in Peking, and one, 
which represents Kuo Cb'in Wang, die seventeenth 


son of the emperor K'ang Hsi, belongs to the Nelson 
Gallery in Kansas City, Chang Keng is no doubt 
right when he says that Mang K"u-U's manner w'as 
based on the Western style: **he did not stare by 
making an outliitc drawingj but worked directly in 
colours .,, The expression of his figures was like 
that of real people. Those who saw his pictures 
could not help saying: 'This is exaedy the man ] 
knowf 

In addidon to the notes on Mang K*tt-]rs palnt- 
bigs Cliang Keng makes the fottowing general 
remarks: "The best niaiincr of portrait-painting was 
that of Tseng Cb'ing from Fukien, who drevr his 
pictures in ink. This was transmitted to the left of 
the river (Kiangsu) and liandcd on from man to 
man, falling finally into the hands of simple ardsaiis 
who had no real comprehension of it. Thus, 
although he had many followers, very fcw of diem 
grasped his spirit; they were even inferior to those of 
theWestem School.^ ^ 


Influences from European Painting 


TIIF EUROPEAN manner of painting with shadows^ 
so as to make the objects stand one in bodily relief 
against the background, had already become known 
in ebina at the end of the Ming period, as we have 
had occasion to observ e for instance in tlie works of 
Ch"cn Hsicn, but it was not until die K'ang-hsi 
reign that it spread in wider circles and was adopted 
particularly by some of the painters who were 
active at court. The man who first brought some 
knowledge of it to die Chinese w as tiic Jesuii father 
Matteo Ricci (i5SJ-i^io), known in hb conntrj' of 
adoption as Li Ma-tou. He arrived in Macao 158^ 
and reached die capital in 1603, where he, because 
of his knowledge in the madicmatical, astronomical, 
and geographical scicnccSp became highly appred- 
a ted by the emperor as well as by certain niaiidaiini 
of advanced mind. He acquired a good know^ledgc 
of the Chinese language and culture, and was thus 
able to comriiunicaie to the Chinese certain elemeiirs 
of Western technical knowledge including perspec¬ 
tive and the art of representing objects in relief 
Maitco Ricci was not a painter himself but 
possessed some practical kno wledge of painting and 
was well aware of the fact that religious images 
could serve liirn in hb mbsionarj" work in China. 
He brought with Kim several pictures and probably 
a larger supply of religions engravings, among 
which should be mentioned in particular two 
Madonna paintings and a picture of Christ which he 
presented to the emperor.^ He imde friends with 
many of the native scholars and artists and freely 
criciciicd their mannef of painting, particularly for 
its lack of modelling with shadows and its in¬ 


accurate perspective, which to him caused die 
Cliinese paintbgs to seem “dead and without any 
life“,* And it is evident that his point of view and 
the examples of E uropean painting which he pbced 
before his Chinese friends made a deep impression 
on ihcm; the proofs of tlus are found bi written 
statements as well as ui copies made at the time after 
such pictures or engravings as Matteo Ricci brought 
to China, though it is at the same time evident that 
the bitercst aroused by the Italian missionary in 
Western painting did not reach very far. It was 
limited to the circle of his personal acquaintances 
and w'as more in the nature of a passing curiosity 
than of a systematic study. 

When Chiang Sbao-shu wrote hb often quoted 
records of the Ming pabiters, kno wn as IVu-sket^if 
shih skih (probably a year or two after the fill of the 
dynast}'), he inserted in the ]ast volume the follow- 
ing short note^ "Piimting of ihe Regions^ Li 

Ma-tou brought vnth him an image of the heavenly 
Lord of Western Regions w^hich showed a woman 
carrying a child in her arms. The eyebrows, die 
eyes, and the folds of the garments were just as in a 
reflecritm in a bright mirror; they seemed to be 
moving. It surpassed in solemnity and beauty any¬ 
thing rhat the Chinese painters could do.'' A some- 
wliat turthcr developed cbaracccrizarion of the 
Western manner is offered by Cliang Keng in 
fCmwAufl luiii-cfmig In (voLt, 2,) as a kind of 

* Cf. B. La.iifc;r, C-hrtMuu Ars ui Ctiiiu in dri 

SfffniWifih OrictfliiHuht Spr\ich^^ xiii, Berlin, 1910. 

Opett jr4ViVAr drt it l?jm; Macmia, 1911, jivJ 

P. PcUiiH, Pdnturc sn b grjvurc europ^frifici tn Cbinc au 
itfmpi dc M jxhicu Rird, voFXK, 1921, 
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appendix to his biogtaiphy of Chiao Ping<heii, and 
he, too. traces it to Matteo Ricci, though evidently 
through hearsay rather than through actual observa¬ 
tion, his information being in part misleading, as, 
for instance, when he represents Ricci as a painter 
and makes him stay in the soutlicm instead of in the 
northern capital. But his remarks on tlic principles 
of plastic modelling, as practised in European 
painting, have a considerable historical intcnesi as 
witnessed by the foUowhig extract; 

“in die Ming dynasty there w'as a man called Li 
Ma-tou from the Western region of Europe. E le 
acquired knowledge of the Chinese language and 
came to slay in the southern [sif.'] capital, where he 
lived in die district west of the Cheng-yang gate. 
There he made a picture of the founder of his 
religion representing a woman carrying a child in 
her amis which was an image of the heavenly Lord, 
It was full of life and spiritual expression and most 
attractive through its fresh and beautiful colouring. 

“Once he said: 'Chinese painters know only how 
to represent the light side (of the figures) and conse¬ 
quently give no projections and depressions (i.e. 
relief), whereas the painters in my country' paint die 
sliadows as well as the lights; consequently the four 
sides (f.e. the volumes) are fully represented in their 
pictures. The figures are light in the front but dark 
at the sides, and through this addition of black 
colour on die sides tlie lighter front parts arc made 
to stand out in relief,’ Master Chiao grasped this 
idea and modified it to some extent. It did not, 
however, correspond to the scholarly taste and 
consequently connoUscurs have not accepted it* 

The copies or iniitarions made in Cliiiia after such 
Western paintings or engravings as Matteo Ricci had 
brought from Europe arc no less note worthy as 
testimonies of the interest aroused by him, though 
they can hardly be classified as works of art ei ther 
from a Chinese or a European viewpoint; they are 
simply historical curiosities, in spite of the fact that 
some of them were done by no less a man dian 
Tung Ch'i-ch’ang, His signature, “HsiiLan-tsai pi 
shu”, is found in an album of six pictures represent¬ 


ing apostles and allegorical figures executed in 
colours apparently after some engravings or minor 
paintings of a very' simple kind.'Whatever ardsdc 
qualities these may have possessed have been com¬ 
pletely lost in the Chinese interpretations. The four 
compositions (of religious subjects) included in 
Cii‘^n^shib Mtf-yiiatt, the publication of ornamented 
ink<akes, arc more faithful reproductions of Euro¬ 
pean engravings,* and as these were manufactured 
in series and furthermore reproduced in the above- 
mentioned publication, tliey must have become 
known to a gteai number of connoisseurs. Other 
Chinese paintings inspired by European models 
which have become known in reproduction or 
original, seem to be of later date, i*e* from the 
Ch*ien-lung period, when this mode of painting again 
came in vogue at court and in some official circles. 

In addition to the abovtsmenrioned documentary 
evidences of the relative iiuercsi aroused by certain 
elements of W estern painting inCluiia, it should be 
noted that Matteo Ricci and his fellow-missionaries 
also made serious eftbrts to transpbnt Western art 
into the Far Eastern soil through education and the 
training of young converts. A Neapolitan fratc, 
Giovanni Nicolao, who from 1592 (or earlier) lived 
in Japan and bter on in Macao, was evidently the 
most successful in this respect. He seems to have 
been a painter by profession and to have acted as the 
head of an art school established fust at Nagasaki 
and then on the isUnd of Shiki, where a number of 
young men received instruction in the elements ot 
European painting* One of these art students, known 
as Giacomo Niva, who was the son of a Japanese 
morlver and a Chinese father, came over to China in 
t60T, first to Macao and then to Peking, and tlicrc 
earned a considerable teputation as a skilful 
painter,* Matteo Ricci expressed great admiration 

‘ 71 ie$e pimun are reprodurnt and described in LatUee't 
^rticlTk dt. 

* At cptte of ihcx i^lcriircj k 3 higlily diiiplilicd veraian qf m 
by Antq», Wien. Cf* Dr, J. Jcinn?'* jitadc in 
XXXIII im- 

^TIk infqmialiqn ir Nidolia and Nm a all gaiKertd fiom 
FrUiqtt^i abave-cncntiDncd artidir hi Pdii>+ 1911. 
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for Niva^s artistic accomplishmcTits in some of his 
letters and was eager lo have Kis pictures for some of 
the newly established churches. When Matieo 
Ricci died in l6ip Niva was occupied with paintings 
m Nan-ch’ang (Kiangsi), but he returned to Peking 
shortly afterwards and thcre^ on the request of tlie 
bereaved friends, he painted a portrait of their 
former leader, who theii was commonly considered 
a saint. In addition to this he executed some mural 
paintings in the chapel containing Ricci^s tomb, 
tbimcrly a Ikiddhist temple which, by imperial 
decree, had been allotted to the Jesuit mission for 
this purpose as a token of the extraordinary esteem 
in which Matteo Ricci was held by official China 
as well as by liis numerous friends and converts. 
But none of Niva's works has survived to our 
time. 

The impulses in the field of painting brought to 
China at the beginning of die seventeenth century 
by Mattco Rieci and hi^ fellow-niissionarics did not, 
howTver^ produce any deeper or bsting c fleets on 
the native painters; they were hardly more than 
slight ripples on the surface. But as the knowledge 
of European art and mathematical sciences gradu- 
ally increased, the influence on Chinese thought 
became mote obvious, and this had evidently also 
a certain repercussion in the field of art. At the end 
of the seventeenth century dierc appeared some 
artists who actually tried to form a new style by 
grafting linear perspective and plastic modelling on 
the traditiotial manner of Chinese painting, but 
even these remained isolated examples. 

The most typical arnong these Chinese painters 
was Chiao Ping^hen who acquired his knowledge 
of perspective drawing and the like during his 
service in the imperial observatory as an assistant to 
some of the foreign astronomers, possibly to 
Ferdinand Verbiest In Kuo ch'ao 

cStifig lu Chang Keng give$ the following descrip¬ 
tion of his art: “Chiao Ping-chen from Chi-ning 
(Shantung) sm'cd as an official in the imperial 
observatory^ and was skilled in figure-painting. Hb 
compositions give the effect of disunce, the objects 


decrease in size from near to far with perfect 
accuracy widiout the slightest mbtake, because he 
represented them according to the Western manner. 
In the Kbng hsi period he served as a r/iili fmi in the 
palace. When the emperor ordered the preparation 
of the (illustrations of Rice and 

Scri-cukure) in fortj^-six leaves. Clmo Ping^hen 
executed this command.^ The pictures illustrate 
village scenery^ with farmers at work, each one 
according co liis particular task, and they met widi 
the complece approval of the emperor. The painter 
was liberally rewarded. Soon afterwards die pictures 
w^cre carved on wooden blocks, printed and 
distributed among officials/' 

It is mainly through the instructive and enrettain- 
ing illiistrarions of rice and seri-culrurc that Chbo 
Ping-chen has won a place in the history of Chinese 
painting. The original drawings for these illustra¬ 
tions are no longer preserv'ed, but the compositions 
have become wTdely known through woodcacs 
and stone engravings. They were made, as told by 
Chang Koig, at the order of the emperor K'ang- 
hsi, to serve as substitutes for an older corresponding 
scries of illustrations which the emperor found so 
useful and interesting that he composed new poems 
to all the pictures. He also gave orders that Chiao 
Ping-chen should prepare a new sec of iliustraiions 
along the same lines as die earlier ones. Chiao Ping- 
chen w^as to rieproducc the illustrative contents of 
the earlier paintings widiout beuig tied down to 
their styie or formal artangements. 

The earlier series, which at the time aroused the 
mierest of the emperor, consisted probably of repro¬ 
ductions of paintings by the little known painter 
Ch^eng Ch*i of the Yuan period, whose illustrations 
to rice and seri-culturc have been preserved in the 
form of two long handscroUs. one composed of 
tw'cnty-oiic^ the other of twenty-four pictureSt 

^ The ruuuc irwl hjitory of tliis work hii been di«nissed in 
tpecul article! by Paul Pcibot, '*A pmpfi^ Kihig Tche in 
Sfhnoim Cwiftfrumi TAjir Oriffuak figi j), and by O. Fnmcke iji 
KAijf lichi t*u, tmd Sfiitfngemnffua^ bin ndthcr 

of diese ipccisli^ti was Euiitliar with tbe wiicr painted lUiutra- 
cions of the lame KTia. 
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which belong to ihe Freer Gallcrj'.* Ic should^ 
howeverp be noted that ocitber these pictures nor 
Chiao Pmg-ch«rs compositions were original 
inventions by the executing artist; according to the 
inscriptions they were done after a corresponding 
scries of illustrations by a painter called Lou Ch*ou, 
who -was active in the Kao-esung reign (1127-1162)+ 
though not known tlirough any preserved works* 
To what extent tlicsc earlier series tiad been made 
accessible in reproductions is not known^ though it 
seems probable that Chafing Clip's pictures had been 
copied or possibly reproduced in woodcuts. 

Chiao Ping-chen^s drawings were publisbed in 
1696 m an alburn of forcy-six leaves in very delicate 
w*ood-cngravmgs which retain the character of the 
piJi mao manner of the originals. In die later editions 
the illustrations have been modified (by Leng Md?) 
or freely recast* as may be seen in die lithographic 
reproductions prepared and published at the order of 
the emperor Ch^ieii’-lung in 1769. 

A comparison between Ch'^ng Ch'i'^s pictures and 
the woodcuts after Chiao Ping-chen"s drawings 
makes it dear chat the latter painter did not pay very 
close attention to the earlier versions of these 
illusrradons. He seems indeed to have been less 
interested in any historical guides or models than in 
his own actual observations of the rural scenes which 
had to be rmdered in these illustrations (PI.J31). 
This independent, fresh approach to the various 
motifs invests several of these illusrrarions with a 
kind of simple charm or rural atmosphere. The 
characteriiarion of the labourers in the rice-fields 
has sometimes a humorous couch, whereas the 
lithe and diligent lirdc women who are occupied 
with the prcparadoit of silks and the spinning and 
weaving of them, are rendered with inriniale 
sympathy and gracefulness. And they arc all placed 
in perfectly measured and proportioned natural or 
archiiectural surroundings, such as gardens and 
farm yards or verandas, galleries and workshops, 
exact ill every" detail ai^d well calculated to increase 
the impression of actual scenes from life. This was 
indeed something new in Chinese painting and 


scr\"ed"to make Chbo Ping-chcifs illustiadons of 
rice and scri-^cnlturc appreciated by the emperors as 
well as by die amateurs of die day. 

He w^as himself rightly most proud of his mathe¬ 
matical knowledge as is also evident from the signa¬ 
ture on the last leaf in which he says of himself: 
'‘The Official at die Imperial Observatory in charge 
of the Calendar Cliiao Ping-chen painted this in 
Hung-lu ssu (i.c. the Bureau of Ceremonies), the 
engravings made by die a^stant (Ajj7-/wm) Chu 
Kuei"* 

Chiao Ping-chei/s gifts as a painter in the 
Cliincse style were not suflicient Eo counterbalance 
his scientific studies. The pictures with his signature 
ofter very htde^ if anything of genuine ardsdc 
interest except in so far as they reveal liis vain 
endeavour to combine Eastern and Western prin¬ 
ciples of pictorial represen Eacion. 

The best known among the painters who follow-^ 
cd in Ehe footsteps of Chiao Ping-chen was Leng 
Mei, tzii Clii-ch^en, likewise a Shantung man who 
became employed as a painter at courE. In the 
fiftieth year of Kbng-list (1711) lie took part in the 
execution of pictures representing die imperial 
birthday ceremonies wfrich were made under the 
direction of Wang Yuan-ch*i. These are mentioned 
among the eigliteen items of Laig Mci"$ pictures In 
die imperial collection, which also included another 
version of the Katg-€hib-t*u and several copies after 
earlier masters, as for mstaiice Li Kung-Iin^s Eight¬ 
een Lohajis, Chhu Ying's Spring Morning in the 
Han Palaces, and a rendering of a Tang piaure of 
Scholars Enjoying Plum-blossoms, besides original 
eompositions under such titles as Fruit Gatherers, 
Clothes Makers. Picking Casria Flowers^ CoUecting 
Mulberry Leaves, Flying Kites, etc.,* which appar¬ 
ently indicate scenes of the kind diat made 
Ckinesc art popular in Europe in the eighteenth 

< TIlC WToIll wilh ch't'ng C.1Vi\ painting^l and ill^p4irrn& by 
several wdl knowii prrsoiis of ihe Yuan period are shortly mcn- 
tiuned in a fi>otTiotc to Okur di.uimLOii of itie painict Liu Kiun- 
tao. (Set voliV, page Jj.) 

* CjC llie lilt of the pamicr'i wofki m KiitwA'iU ymifi-jibui {y. 
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cciiturj' (and bier) and contributed to the develop- 
merit of the rococo taste. Leng Md s figure- 
compositions, just like Cliiao Piiig-chOn'St arc sorne- 
whai tawdry continuations of Ch^iii Ytng s paint¬ 
ings of a siiULilar kind, modified by the absor prion of 
Western perspective and (to a less extent) modelling 
by means of shadows. Two fasliionablc designs by 
liini may be seen in tlie Boston MtJi5cum+ both 
representing ladies with their servants or children, 
graceful and puppet 4 ikc figures such as we know 
from the much appreciated porcelain statuettes of 
the rime. The garden view with ponds and canals 
which forms the backgroimd iii one of tliese pic¬ 
tures. is developed according to European perspec¬ 
tive and produces a strange impression of a rigid 
frame or setting into which the Chinese figures have 
been encased (PL332), The picture in the same 
museum which represents a young bdy seated on a 
bench listening dreamily to the girl who pbys the 
Bute in a kneeling position has a more immediate 
appeal. 

Leng Mri. like Chiao Ping-chen, was particubrly 
appreciated for his pciitraits, and righdy so, because 
they gave very agreeable reflccrions ot the models. 
There is an excellent example of this style of picture 
in the British Museum representing a lady with 
a tight blue scarf seated in a restful posture on a rustic 
bench made of tree-roots. The Western influence is 
clearly marked in die design of die picture, but it 
has been softened by the Chinese feeling for graceful 
linear flow, and the picture has thus taken on the 
appearance of a mixed product corresponding to die 
kind of Sino-Europcan rococo scj'le which wa$ 
prevalent in Europe as well as in China at the 
beginning of the eighteenth cen tury. 

A number of anonymous paintings representing 
portraits or gatre scenes from the life of the upper 
cLsscs, in highly decorative form, might be remem¬ 
bered at this place, but as we cannot reproduce ih™ 
pictures, we only mention here in passing mo 
examples in Westem collecrioiis, j.e. the portrait of 
a young woman in a dramatic posture in the 
Nelson Gallery» Kansas City, and the somewhat 


larger picuirc in die Freer Gallery, which represents 
three figures in nearly life-size. The scene is laid in a 
beautifully furnished interior partly framed by a 
moon gate. The psychological characterizaticu of 
die figures makes the picture entertaining as an 
iliustration, and the sinuous Uncs of the richly 
ornamented light garments have the languid 
rhytlmi appropriate to the romantic niodfi 

Yii Chih-ting, Shajig-chi, kao Shcn-chai 
(1647-1705), was no less famous as a portraii- 
painter dian Leng Mci, but also did landscapes and 
bamboo-painiings. He came from Yang-chou, but 
scr%^ed as a in die palace and was appomted 

by the emperor to a post in the Board of Rites. This, 
however, was not to liis taste; he preferred to live 
on the Tung-^^ing island in T^ai-hu. Chang Keng, 
who has transmitted some characteristic anecdotes 
about the painter,^ wrrites iliat shortly before he 
departed from the capital a nobleman sent a servant 
with a horse to bring the painter to his house with¬ 
out deby. Yu Chih-ting, who came from die 
south, was not accustomed to riding; when he 
arrived at the house he was quite exhausted. Yet he 
had to step in, and he staned to pay ceremonial 
courtesies to his host, but before he had fiubhed he 
was brusquely told to paint. Kneeling down on the 
ground he started to work; but he felt that this kind 
of treatment was a great insult and decided to rctnm 
home as quickly as possible. When he finally was 
leaving the capital his friend, the well-known 
scholar, poet and bibliophil Chu 1 -tsun, composed a 
farew^ell poem in which he said: '‘I - a banished 
official - have foe six years been longing to live on 
the Tung-t*ing island. As you now arc going there, 
please do find a small house fot me, too^ just large 
enough to hold a boatful of books. ” 

In describing the painter’s artistic accomplish¬ 
ments Chang K^ng writes: ""His portraits were 
mostly executed in the ptif mmo teclmique, tliough 
he did not follow the style of Li Kimg-lin, but 
imitated Wit Tao-t2n*s cpidendrum-leaf drawing 
and added some ligh t washes of reddish browii in 

^ tn Kui^h'Ao Aua !ii, L 2 . 
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the faces of the figures/^ The reference to Wu 
Tao-teu^s Uri-hua manner is a kind of traditional 
metaphor intended to describe the long wavy foJds 
ill the garments ol some of his figures* as may be 
seen for instance ui the picture of Four Scholars 
Collating Texis^* [ii most of Ins ocher pictures 
joioviTi CO me in original or reproduction the draw¬ 
ing is characterized by exactness without ornamental 
stylization. When at his best he transmits something 
of the emotional as wcU as the physical movements 
of the fignrcs by the flow of tlic lines, as may he seen 
in a picture in the BritEsh Museum (dated 16^4) 
representing a woman seated on the ground bending 
over a basket with a hrazier to warm her clothes^, 
while a inald is standing at the side wth a lighted 
candle. The motif is pracrically the same as in Chen 
Hung-shou's picture of Hsicn Yang wartniug her 
clothes over a brazier, but the treatment has a 
lighter touch. The emotional import of the older 
picture has been dissolved into a lighter cone of 
graceful enjoyment evoked by sensitive drawing 
and chin washes of light colours {Pl.J 33 )^ Yii Cliili- 
ting's Style may have been better fitted for the 
representation of graceful young ladies chan for 
portraits of elderly men, yet pictures such as the 
poriraic of the writer Sung Wan (Iwo, Li-^hang)^ 
dated ifl 77 p of Five Scholars in a Garden,® 

arc not only faithful ill iistrations of types and modes, 
but also interesting through die characterization of 
tlie models. They reveal an efibrt in the direction of 
realistic figure-painting, no doubt promoted 
through contact with Western art, though Yii Cliili- 
ting remained in his technical methods more faithful 
to the Chinese traditions than Chiao Pitig<hciii or 
Leng Md. This coiKribured no doubt to his popu¬ 
larity among his countrymen, w^ho considered him 
the greatest master of portrait painting (PLjjj). 

The most important among landscaper-painters 
who followed academic traditions of Sung or 
earlier epochs and stood In favour at the court of 
Kang-lisi and Yung-cheng, were Yuan Chiang, 
Yuan Yao, and Ch'cn McL The last named w^as 
commissioned by the emperor Yung-cheng to 


prepare a new edition of King-<hifH*Ut the illus¬ 
trated treatise On rice and seri-culcure. His illustra¬ 
tions arc on the whole rather similar lo \}n>$c by 
Chiao Ping<hcn, though with less marked leanings 
towa rds Western modes of space construction. 
Chang Kengsays that Ch^en Mei “fust followed the 
Sung masters and then T'ang Yiti \ wliich may be 
true, though liis individual faculty of transmitting 
the art of the old niasicrs wMi not suHicieiit to do 
them justice.^ 

Yuan Chiang, Wthi-t^ao, was a more im¬ 
portant transmitter of the grand designs of the 
famous landscapists of Northern Sung. His w^orks 
are rather Irequent in Western as well as Eastern 
collections and have often been honoured with the 
names of the great masters whose designs they 
transmltn Kuo Hsi seems to have been his tavovuitc 
modch blit he has ako tried his talent on Kuan 
T'lmg^s bulging mounrains and Kuo Cliung-shu^s 
intricate architectural designs, which he copied with 
minute care. The legendary palaces of the famous 
rulers of eke Han and T"ang periods are represented 
in mountain landscapes where the peaks rise through 
clouds and the very rocks seem to be twdsting and 
turning in an effort to bewhtch the beholder. An 
excellent example of Yuan Cluangs art is die pic¬ 
ture in the Nelson Gallery, Kansas City, -which is 
dated 1694, and represents oxcarts passing over a 
steep and misty mountain road winding between 
overhanging cliff's, w'liicli arc creviced and hoUowcd 
like huge garden rocks {PI.33411), His picture of one 
of die Yangtse gorges with two boats passing 
through whirling currents is filled with still more 
fantastic representations of split rocks ( 5 eijcri, p.a9^). 
In other pictures, more akin to Kuo Hsi's designs, 
die trees seem to be writhing and wrestlingj stretch¬ 
ing their branches like dragon claws towards the 
sky, though they do this less convincingly dian in 
the Sung master^ couipt>sirions, 

* ShirtJ iWutjid, vol.ll, lO. 

* Repr, SAiirr/i^ p,4(j, 

* RcprodiKtinfsi of hii 'works niiay bo seen in Vfn- 

rAiin t'l-k'nN (fkred lyaS) iflcl in Pit wifj cJii, 
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A different style, but one no less charactcrisdc of 
die archaisric tendency in landscape-painting that 
prevailed in the K‘ang-hsi epoch, is illustrated by a 
partly coiouted and minutely drawn composition in 
the National Museum in Stockholm^ which is 
inscribed Ku Yiiii-ch^ao^ the ^lrtu of die scholar 
Ku Fir-chen from Yangchou (i635--f-i:7i6).^ Ac¬ 
cording to the inscripiion the picture represents the 
Chien-ko Pass in Szechuan (PL334A)- The precipi¬ 
tous mountains rise like gigantic towers^ and between 
thetn arc w^aters pouring down into a bottomless 
cleft. The paths lead along palisaded roads over 
prccipices> and numerous travellers, on fooc^ or on 
mdcback, are w^eiiding their w^ay there, up and 
down the pass* But other men arc resting in small 
inns on terraces at dillerent heights, where animals 
ate being unloaded and men are sipping thdr tea. 
The trees are large, tinted in bright autumn colours, 
and stand out effectively in contrast to the light 
greyish mountains and die drding sviiite clouds 
which form layers, one alK>vc the othcr^ marking 
the successive storeys of the mountain tow ers* All 
the infinite details in the get-up and oucfic of die 
men and ardmals and in the leafage of die various 


kinds of trees arc rendered with unfailing ejcactness^ 
but at the same rime as integral parts of a very 
attractive decorative pattertL, 

Ku Fu-chen, tzfi Se-ju, Im Sung-ch'ao and 
Yiin-ch^ao* is now^adays little known, but according 
to Chang Keng he was famous for his paintings in 
the manner of the Little General Li,* As a youth he 
amused himself with poetry' and painting, but when 
his father (who was a high official) passed away he 
became poor and had to make his living by padnring; 
and he found diat diis could be best done through 
miitarions after Little General Li and other masters of 
early date* His friend die poet Yiian Ting praised 
particularly his colouring in red, blue, gold, and 
green and pointed out that liis objects were quite 
distinct even when represented as very far away. 
These sutements apply perfeedy to the present 
picture in Stockholm, which is one of Ku Fu-chen^ 
most important works and a ty'pical example of the 
survival of the Tang mode of landscape-painting in 
the K^ang-lisi period, 

*■ Reproduced attributioc m Tostf, 

* J'li, 1, Ip aitd iko hm shih, VI, 

p.id. 


Painters surviving from the Ming Period, 
the Two Older Wang and Contemporaries 

I 

ShiiMithi 


The PAINTERS active at court in the K*'ang-hd and 
Yung-dicng cm were mostly tradidonalists of an 
archaiscic type and in some instances strangely 
influenced by Western modes of painting trans¬ 
itu tted by tlie Jesuit fathers. They were as a rule 
professional mcti serving flic new govemment 
either simply as painters or also in other capacities, 
and liavc consequently never been very highly 
esteemed by their fellow-countrymen. 

But there were other painters at the beginning of 
the Ch'ing period who perhaps with no less reason 
may bc called tradition alists^ though they had no 
conncsdoii wLdi court circles. They belonged to the 
class of litcrad or scholars and practised painting as 
a pastime, or a means of intellcctiial expression, 
continuing in tliis respect the tradition of the 
**gcnt]eman-painters^' of the North Sung period. 
Wc know how consistently the painters of this 
kind followed die so-called Soutlicm School all 
dirough the ages+ and how thoroughly their intel¬ 
lectual leaders in the Ming period despised other 
kinds of painting. The early Ch'ing masters of this 
group were faithful to die same ideals, and some of 
them were even personal pupils of Tung ChM- 
clf ang. In any case, in dicir whole attitude and their 
ideals they belonged essentially to the following of 
Tung Ch"i-cli"ang, and the change in die p>litical 
conditions had no influence on the direction of their 
art. They also lived mostly in the southern provinces 
where the attachment to the remnants of the Ming 
dynasty and its cultural traditions was kept alive for 
more than a generation after the Mancliu court had 
been established in Peking, and they might thus for 


acsiheric as well a$ personal reasons be classified as 
belated Ming pauiters, though they were active in 
the Ch^ing period. 

This indeed aUo seems one of the reasons why 
these painters who surv^ived from the Ming period 
and remained faithful to its traditions are so highly 
appreciated by their countrj^mcn. They stand as 
representatives of an age-old tradition which had 
been set up by die greatest geniuses of fornier dmeSt 
as guardians and interpreters of the scholarly spirit 
which to the Chinese was a sine qm nm of real art. 
Among diem may be disdnguished two groups^ the 
one including men of a scholarly rype who followed 
closely in the footstep of Tung Ch"i-ch*ang, i.e. the 
Southern School tradidon, and the other, the her- 
mils and iiidepndents, who were more detached 
from school traditions and lived isolated as Buddhist 
or Taoist monks. The former liave, of course, be¬ 
come better known in the recorded history of 
painting, but the latter Iiavc in recent times attracted 
more aesthetic interest. 

Foremost in the former class stand the two older 
of the famous Four Wang, i.c. Wang Stuh-min 
(ij92“i68o) and Wang Cliicu {159^1677), who* 
pracdcally speaking, directed the main current of 
painting during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. The liistorical mfortmeion regarding these 
men is abundant; only part of it can here be quoted. 
The first of the Wang painters is recorded in Wu- 
shaig skill shik as follows 1 *"Wang Shih-min» tafl 
Hsun-chih, Imp Yen-k*o, bom at Tm-rs‘ang, was 
the grandson of Wen Su-Kung (the prime nmiister 
Wang Hsi^iiicb) and the son of Hou-shan (Wang 
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Hcng), Already as a yoking man he wa$ distinguisheJ 
by his excellent cdiitarion and rcscrk^cd mamicrs. In 
bis landscape-paintings he followed tlie Sung and 
Yilm masters^ and a$ he condniioitsly discussed the 
principles of ait with Ch'en Chi^ju and Tung 
Ch^i-ch'ang he was strongly influenced by these 
men* He inherited from liis father the Tdi 
dtlc” (given to othcials in charge of chc imperial 
ai^ccstral temple). 

In addition to the above information regandiiig 
his official career the following is told in 
Miin *rmg chih,^ '“He was sent as an envoy to Ch'u 
(Himaii) and Min (Fkikicn), but did not accept a 
single gift. When the present dyiiasr]r' came into 
power he closed his door and devoted hiniielf to the 
study of andent things. He then became prominent 
as a poet and prose-writer ajid was also accom¬ 
plished in his refined calligraphy/* 

The biographical accounts by Wu Wci-ych 
(1609-1671) and Chang Keng arc more explicit in 
regard to Wang Sliih-min's posidou and accom¬ 
plishment as a painter. The former writes in IVu 
n'i'if as follom: ""In the discussions of 
painting during the Mingd)iiasty^ the four masters of 
the Yuan period were usually hailed as models. 
Shen Chou and Tung Ch'i-ch*ang brought together 
in their works all tJic best qualities of tlicsc men, and 
Wang SliLh-min is hardly inferior 10 Tung^ He 
was (from early years) a coliccmi: and a connoisseur; 
when he acquired a predons picture he used to shut 
himself up in his siudy, and there he remained in 
deep contemplation before die picture witbour 
uttering a word. But svhen he had tindcrstood some 
particular secret he would get up, run round the 
couch, jumping, shouting, and clapping his hands. 

"From his early years he was rhoroughly familiar 
with Huang Kujig-’kvang^s wonderful paintings, but 
in later years he gathered the merits of various 
masters and blended them in his own works* (He 
reached the point where one might say) he took off 
his clothes and sat cross-legged and was indeed like 
a king or spiritual being. In his painting he followed 
the ancient masters beyond all common rules/’ 


Chang Keng's account in Im^j-ckaig /u b 

somcwliai longer and contains the fullest itiforina- 
doii regarding Wang Shih-min^s artistie develop¬ 
ment: "He was unusually talented by nature, deeply 
cultured and \vcll read. He wrote poetry and prose, 
was a good cailigraphist particularly in writing the 
so-called pa fiit stjde, but above all^ he was specially 
endowed as a painter* At an early age already he 
won the recognition of Tung Ch'i-ch^ang and 
Ch*en Chi“ju. Ac chat rime Tung Ch'i-ch'ang was 
engaged in unvcHing all the secrets of ancient and 
modem painring and estabhshing them as parts ot 
the correct tradition. In Buddhbc terms lie was the 
p tiiarcii, the head of the orthodox school. Wang 
Shih-min received thb current directly from its 
source ilirough the personal instruction of Tung 
Ch'i-ch*ang* 

"Old Wen Su-kung was very fond of hb grand¬ 
son and loved turn so much tliat he arranged a 
special country house for him where he could 
devote himself to the studies of aritiquities* Little 
wonder chat he profned greatly from this. His 
family collection was very rich, yet whenever he 
came across a true work by some famous master he 
bought ii, even if the price was high, as for instance 
Li Ch'^g\ picture of Boats in the Snow at Shan- 
yin, for which he paid 20 pieces of gold {400 taeU)* 

"Whenever he acquired a precious scroll he 
closed the door of his Study and remained in coii- 
tempbaon without uttering a word, but when he 
had assimilated die special secret of the work he 
would rtm aroiuid the couch, jumping, shouting, 
and clapping his liatids, acting as if he Had been 
drunk or mad. Once he selected some old picuires, 
perfect in execution and most expressive, twenty- 
four pieces in all, and made reduced copies of them* 
These were mounted in a large album, ajid wherever 
he went he carried them along with him as models 
and found support in thein for his compositional 
arrangemetnsT hb brush wo rk, and the maimer of 
uring the ink-washesp 

"From an early 3gc he was thorouglily familiar 
'■ Quoted HI Kiixhtitc hud dith. 
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with Hiung Kiing-waiigs wonderful ink-work, 
and in brer years he became completely blended 
wiih the spirit of this nmiscer. The critics of paintdrig 
who discussed the secrets of Huang Kung-wang’s 
school have considered Wang Shih-min as his true 
SUCCCSSi>T. 

‘'He inherited from his father the di'ang {or 
r^di tide^ but did not care for otiidal promo¬ 

tions. He preferred to spend his time with ink and 
brush, or in chanting poems hi nature (among mist 
and clouds)* During the present dynasty he was the 
leader in the field of painting. He always loved 
talent and thirsted to meet those possessed of it; he 
cared little for worldly convciitioiis. Consequently 
painters trom everywhere gathered at his door and 
those who received his instructions became well 
kiicjwn (atEiined prominence), foremost among 
diem being Wang Hui from Hai-yii* 

'*Hc passed aw ay at the age of 89. His son Tsuan 
transuiittcd the Huang Kuiig-waiig manner of his 
fatlter and also was a refined and old-fashioned 
painter, and liis grandson Wang YUan-ch'i con¬ 
tinued tlic same profession and was still more 
accoTiiplished/* 

The extraordinary praise bestowed on Wang 
Shill-mill by con temporary as well as kter critics 
may seem to us exaggerated when we consider him 
at the present distance of rime in relation to the pre¬ 
ceding evolution. But it should be remembered cliat 
in Ills case, as in relation to so many others of the 
famous painters, the praise was not due merely to 
his artistic accomplishments but also to his character 
and intellectual personality. He formed an import^ 
ant link with the past, and what he said and painted 
carried a repercussion of the great ideals of classic 
rimes. He assumed ihc attitude of a humble scholar 
towards the old masters, as may be realized from 
some of the t*i pa quoted below, and character¬ 
ized himself as a servani of the great painters of old. 
In other words, his ambition was not to represent 
any new ideas or exhibit bis own skill, but to trans¬ 
mit, as closely as possible, the ideals of certain old 
masters, particularly the Four Great Masters of the 


Yuan period and, of course, Tang Yuan and Chu-jan 
besides a few other representatives of the Southern 
SchcKjL He was, as said by Chang K^ig, *'com- 
plctcly blended with their splrit^\ and succeeded 
apparaidy in expressing the essential significance of 
the old masters* though he never made close or 
exact copies. His pictures arc, as a rule, ijitcrprcta- 
tions, notasfree as, for instance, Tung Chl-ch^ang's 
imitations, yet dearly marked by his individual 
brushwork and when at their best, congenial re¬ 
creations of the masierpieccsofold. Wan g Shih-min 
was ill this respect greater than any of his con¬ 
temporaries or followers. He did not diaiige Ivis 
style according to various models like Wang Hui^ 
nor did he content hitmclf svirii mconipletc or 
cursory renderings, as was often the pleasure of Tung 
Ch'i-H:h'ang, on the contrary, most of his pictures 
arc very carefully executed in a style that bears tlie 
stamp of his individuality - a fact which may serve 
to characterize hb strength as well as his limitations 
as a painter. 

These conditions make it also difficuk to trace 
within the still preserved works of Wang Shih-min 
a definite line of st^disric development. It is mic chat 
he modifies his manner to some extent in coiuiexion 
with various models diat he followed from time to 
rime, but these modifications were rebtively super- 
fidal (at least during the main part of his life) and 
cannot be said to indicate regular stages in a stylbric 
development. A more inclusive One of evoiurion 
may be found in die growing tendency to clahL>rarc 
the composirions and to dUfereutiatc and intensify 
the pictorial manner of expression. Tlicre is a gradual 
growtli in liJs ideas as well as in hb pictorial style* 

Wang Shili-iiuiib depctidcncc on Tung Ch"i- 
ch ang, hb early tcachcr» b most noticeable in some 
of die album-leaves or minor pictures from about 
16JO, or before. Among the examples of diese may 
be quoted the four leaves in the Ueno collection^ 
river views with stones, trees and conk hills painted 
in a fluent manner wtdi a st^ft brush and rich ink^ 
more or less in the same manner as Tung CK‘i- 
ch'ang’s sketchy records of die old masters’ worksi 
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but closer [o nature iIlui Tuiig^s studies, more 
inti mate and at tlie same time richer in tone-values^ 
more vibrant of light and shade^ {PL336). 

Tung Ch*i-ch'ang*s great personality and brilliant 
manner of painting must indeed have made deep 
impressions on the young Wang Shih-min, and also 
led him towards those old masters who henceforth 
became his ideals. Wang Shib-miifs artistic activity 
may indeed be described as ;ui to the Four 

Great Yiian masters (officially singled out by Tung 
Ch^i-eh^ang) and a continuous eftbrt to interpret 
tl'cit artistic significance in freely individualized 
terms* 

He did the same also in writings i.e. in the colo¬ 
phons to some of his paintings, as for instance in the 
following whichp better than any lengthy descrip¬ 
tions, nuy serve to explain the fundamental import¬ 
ance of the Four Great Masters 10 Wang Shih-min.® 

'The Four Great Masters ar the end of die Yikti 
period were all descended from Tung Yuan and 
Chu-jan, but they transformed (dieir predecessors) 
by their bright spirit. They completely discarded 
the old ruts and ways, surpassed the others and 
stepped out oi the common dust. The one among 
tliese incn whom J admire most is Htiaiig T^u-chiu, 
because beyond the brush and ink (in his pictures) is 
a spirit of vigour and simplicity. It h like the creative 
force of Heavctig which cannot be reached tlirough 
skill and work and which is difficult £0 find out by 
study, [ have been very fond of him ever since my 
yombt and I used to have one or two of his works in 
my home, which I copied early and late (morning 
and night) undi my old age, but [ have only grasped 
a small fraction (of liis art). But when in die im yu 
years® die taxes were high and I was por, J could 
not keep them but parted with them to a comiois- 
seur. Since that time I have been like a blind man 
without a stick, wrandcring about without anything 
to lean on, and mv/ 1 am getting old and decrepit. 
It is a long time since I touched brush and ink, but 
Mr* Fang Ai-hsicn asked me nevertheless to paint, 
probably misled by iht supposition that 1 am a great 
pamttf. * ;' 


This colophon^ which must have been written in 
the 1670^, may sen^ to throw some light on the 
general direction or mainspring of Wang Sbih- 
min^s ardstic activity; it makes us realise the truth of 
the biographer s statement, that he “became com¬ 
pletely blended with the spirid* of Huang Kung- 
waiig. This tlid not, howc\'cr, prevent him from 
working abo in the manners of other pTominent 
masters such as Tung Yuan, Chu-jan, Li ChTmg. 
Mi Fei, Hui<hung, Ni Tsan, Wu Chen, Wang 
M6ng and one or two more representatives of the 
Southern School in the Sung and Yiian periods. All 
tlicse painters are named on pictures by Wang Shib- 
min, but no one nearly as often as Hirnig Kung- 
wang fTzij-chiu)* The pictures marked as in the 
manner of or after, Huang form an unbroken chain 
Or scries all through the fftivrcr of Wang Shib-min 
for more than forty years. The earliest arc mostly in 
die form of studies or sketches on albumTcaves, 
whereas the btter arc highly ffiiishcd pictures 
increasing in size and intricacy. Tliis general line of 
dcs^elopmcnt may be followed through a number of 
dated pictures which, however, seldom are marked 
by such stylisric criteria as would ctiable us to date 
them without their inscriptions. 

Wang Shih-min wa$ evidently not afraid of 
repeating himself or of rccuming over and over 
again to the sanic motiS and the same models with 
minor variations. His very large consisting of 
landscape-paintings may consequently appear some¬ 
what moiioionous, not to say dull, to Western 
students whose atteiidon is attracted by the compo- 
sidona] designs and their pictorial rendering, where^ 
as Easccm amateurs who pay more attendon to the 
brushwork, the tiun Ja and die varierics in the ink 
tones than to the formal models or patterns, may 
dnd a great deal of variety in the way of indmatc 

^ yiir/rxLjiiil, p],i-4. 

“This And the qthrt t*i pm by Wang Shdh-miu i^ucKcd in the 
following are reported in \Vm^ fi-pQ, vokl, 

II, Reprmr j^eo, 

* The wtt yu refers probably to the two ycati i66a aiid 

1 665?, U, Wi ifiht and {hi yu, mpeaively; then: wai no single wu 
yu year. 
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of emotional or sensorial expression in the 
technical execution or actual ^uctm of brush and ink. 
But such qualities have little importance if not dis¬ 
covered through the experience or sensibility’ of the 
sciidcntp they cannot be communicated through 
formal analysis but must be grasped directly through 
observation of the pictures or sufficiently large and 
distinct photographs, cotiditions which cannot 
be fulfilled (or met) at this place. We can only otter 
some minor reproductions of a few of Wang Shih- 
min's large landscapes which serve to nwk definite 
stages and fundamental features in the development 
of his art. 

The earliest of chese stages is best observable in 
some nijrior piain tings such as the lour album-leaves 
in the Ueno collection,^ which according to the 
inscription were painted in the auruimi of the year 
1630 in die Cottage of Wild Snow. Tliey ate free 
imilations after Yiian inastcrSp not named but partly 
recognizable, for instance in the sketches that 
contain some reminiscences of Xao K'o-kungV and 
Ni Tsan^s manners (PL336)^ The latter i$ rctogtiiz^ 
able in die River View with the bare willow-trees in 
die foreground and hills rising tlirough die mist on 
the further shorCi though the connexion is not very 
close. Wang Shih-min's sketch has a rather definite 
individual tone difficrent from anydiing observable 
in Ni Tsan's works and more akin to Tung Chh- 
ch*ang*s fluent sketches. The brusliwork is soft and 
has a tonal quality which imparts pictorial beauty 
even to diis fugitive sketch. Wang Shib-niin^s close 
study of Ni Tsan's art during his early period is 
furthermore iiiustraicd by a very fine and careful 
copy after the master dated 1627^ which is repro¬ 
duced in Victorb Contag’s book on the Six Great 
Masters, 

Among other album-leaves of approximately the 
same period, though widiout dates, may be men¬ 
tioned two from a private coIlcctLon in China which 
are reproduced in Shim Ntmgd, I, pp.jti^ 37* and 
marked by inscriptions as free imiULtioiis after 
Huang Kung-wang and Wang Mfng respectively. 
The former is a very harmonious vievv over a river 


winding between wooded hills, whereas the latter 
represents a thicket of pine-trees in front of a steep 
cliff. Hcre^ in die latter^ the painter seems to have 
lose himself in a maze of trees and rocks^ whereas 
the open view over the winding river after Huang 
K.ung-wang lias a wonderful sweep and atmospheric 
beauty that may be said to reflect Wang Shih-min*s 
deep sympathy for and understanding of the YLbn 
masterartistic genius (Pi.337). He is in rhis respect^ 
as an interpreter of Huang Kung-wang, superior ro 
Tung Ch"i<h*ang: and it may be added^ he never 
succeeded equally well in his inrerprciarions of other 
leading Yuan masters. His pin tings after Humg 
K-ting-wang were never done as reproductions of 
actual models, but more like recollections of pictures 
which he had seen on various occasions and which 
had become impressed on liis sensitive mind. When 
the proper occasion presented itself, he recreated 
these memor)^ pictures, filled them with new' life 
and transferred them onto paper with the brush. 
Ho\v this was done is described by Wang Sliih-min 
ii:t the follo\ving colophon: 

"'Once 1 went to Nanking and in the house of 
Mr, Chang Hsiu-yu saw Huang Kung-wangV 
picrtnc ot Autumn Mountains, which was exec kited 
ill colours, 1 enjoyed it during ihc whole day and 
felt very reluctant to leave. The picture remajoed in 
my memory, and 1 thought of ii: ofren. When again 
I passed through Nanking, I went to ask peniiUsion 
to see it once more, but Mr. Hsiu-yu refused to 
show it to me again. It simply could not be done. 
But when I travelled to die North in 1631, to 
assume my official position, 1 brought some silk 
with me in the boat. There 1 amused myself with 
brusli and ink, whenever 1 felt inspired, and made a 
picture in which I reproduced liis ideas. The tliiiig 
was completed in three days^ bur the brushwork is 
w'eak and immature; it makes me feel ashamed 
when 1 look at it again/' 

The recollections of pictures seen ar various 
qiochs may not always have been very distinct or 
detailed and the rcHTrcatioiis became consequently 

^ pp,f-4. 
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sonitftiiiics too much mutually alike. Some of ihcsc 
paintings in the maimer of Huang Kting-^wang have 
a close resemblance^ 3 $ may be seen if one compares 
die piemre in the Vannotti collection (dated 1^47) 
wth the picture formerly in the t^*atig Lainchen 
collection (dated 1642)/ both marked as imitations 
after Huong Kniig-wang. On the latter the painter 
has furthermore added a few lines which also serve 
to show how freely and spontaneously tliese so- 
called “copies” were made: “On the J3.th night of 
the loth month (164^)^ when it was warm as in btc 
spring and the moon was bright^ 1 felt restless and 
lay dowUp but could not sleep; and a$ the moment 
was so hoandfuk [ lit the bmp and made this picture.” 

The coniposkions arc in both eases dominated by 
a eonica] mountain, modelled by screaming *^hcmp- 
fibrc w^rinklcs” in which some trees arc rooted while 
the slopes below are formed by agglomcratioiis of 
humpy boulders and rows of trees in mossy crevices- 
At the bottom there is the usual low building on the 
bojik of the stream, and trees forming leafy clumps. 
But to describe these compositions in detail is hardly 
ncccssarj'; their essential elements are known from 
pictures ascribed to Htiang Kung-wang, and they 
are here developed widi a certain amount of pic¬ 
torial ebburation. 

Similar stylistic tendcncii^ may abcj be ncjtcd in 
somewhat modified later versions of rivers and 
mountains of this type. They reveal more or less 
dearly the mfliiejicc of Huang Kung-wangp some¬ 
times also pom ted out in the artistes inscription, 
hue always cjiiitc evident In the brtishwork. A 
typical example dated I<149 is reprodueed in Skm^ 
clwH ta-ktfan, V0I.2. In spite of the rather poor repro¬ 
duction, one may here observe how Wang Shih- 
min hastmitated the brushw^ork of the Yuan master, 
characterized by an abundant use of horizontal and 
vertical short strokes or jets which serve to produce 
an eFfect of vibrating tono-vaJues. But at the side of 
the mountain there is a bit of river scenery 1 liolf 
hidden by mbt, not inspired by Hii.ing Kung-wang 
but rather by Wang Shih^nin^s own obsctv^arioiis 
of nature. 


In other almost contemporary pictures such as 
the landscape formerly in the J. D, ChCni collection 
(dated 1653) (Ph358A) and the very tall, not to say 
ovcrwhclmingp composition in J. P. Dubose's collec¬ 
tion (dated 1654) the brush w^ork is of the softer and 
more sw'ccping kind which as a rule is characteristic 
of the Tung YLian imitations. In the btter of the two 
above-mentioned painting;s the composiiion show^s 
a combination of winding moutitain ridges over- 
growTi with trees and shrubs and intersecting 
terraces which may be likened to gigantic steps 
leading up to tlic top of the twisting and turning 
moutitoiu. k is a picture rich in movemetit and life 
in the frame of a firm structural design (PI. 

The same may be said widi no less reason of the 
long hondscroll known as Mist Clearing over Green 
Hills in Spring, in which the painter's deep feeling 
for the living beauty of actual nature has found its 
most enchanting expression in a pictorial form 
based on liis intimate studies of Huong Kung-wang 
and Wu Chin. According to the inscription this 
piaure, which once formed part of the imperial 
collection, was painted in die spring of t 663 , wliilc 
the painter was travelling in a boat at Pi-ling near 
Wu-clini-* It is like a series of recollections of a 
long journey through mountainous country, along 
streams and lakes, hills and dales where hunun 
habitations arc embedded amidst leafy groves, the 
beauty of which resides mainly in the infinite 
gradations of tone and the touch of the brush. The 
views change from open visus over distant waters 
berwceii low banks with scattered trees to deep 
gorges and creviced mountain walls, which rise 
beyond the hmits of the picture. Wisps of white 
mist and Jong rows of dork leafy trees follow the 
valley^s and the foot-lines of the grassy lulls ac¬ 
centuating the distances; the air is moist and the soil 
fragrant 340). 

^ Ndnfff, If, p,7, 

* Thb handictoll was prcfcnicd by the iasi Maiichu emperor, 
P“u h to hit veticrated uhJ t»chcr Ch'&i PiCKli'faT.lt ist^own to 
Ktiidenti by a seriei of escrellfrit photograplis made before 1930 
by the Yen-kuan Co. in Peking, Its prcscnc ownen aie unknown 
to mt. 
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Tlic emperor Cli*^icti-liiiig has made an attenipE 
Eo describe the beauty of the picture in a pt>em, 
and Prince Kinig lias expressed liis adniiration of it 
in a colophon, from which the following may 
be quoted: "It is painted in the manner of Huang 
Tzn<hiii: die colours are refined and beaurifnl as in 
the works of Chao Mt'ng-fu. Most of the pictures 
by Wang Shib-min which [ have seen are of smaller 
sizCp not like this which is filled with dense foresiSp 
peaks beyond peaks expanding into the boundless, 
h is mysterious and deep without limits; one may go 
searching through it and never find an end. It is 
certainly the best work ever done by the painter^ He 
was old when he painted ic+ yet still in full vigour, 
bright and alerts not inferior to a young man. 
Consequently his descendants were also flourishing; 
they reached prominent positions and became pillars 
of the State. May the blessing be continued for 
ever I - Written in the chi yif year (1789?) by Kung 
Ch*ing-waiig at Hung-chai by the Feng-kiiaiig 
bridge.*' 

Whether this picture should be considered the 
best thing ever done by Wang Shih-min^ as claimed 
by Prince Xuug^ is more tliau I can tell, bui: it is 
certainly one of the most attractive landscape- 
scrolls that have been preserved from the Ch^ijig 
periods [t reflcas in equal measua" Wang Shih- 
min^s poetic temperament and his perfect familiarity 
with the Yiian master^s grand srj^e- - “His manner 
was bold yet carefiil, mature without $uftcring from 
sweetness, really tlie nianncr of a great master”, to 
quote Yeh Hcng<hai. ■ 

Wang Shih-min*s artistic productivity seems to 
have reached a culminating point, quantitatively as 
well as qualitatively, towards the end of the "sixties 
when die master was about seventy-five years old. 
Ac least ten ot his pictures have dated inscripdoiis of 
the year l<S6fi and diere may be a few more among 
the undated ones. Most of these are large composi¬ 
tions in the style of Huang Kung-wang, filled to the 
brim i^iili creviced rocks and tnossy boulders 
brought together into masses which are more over¬ 
whelming than attractive. These are not landscapes 


of the kind in which the beholder would like 10 
dwell. They represent the grandeur aiid nrajesty of 
nature in symbols of tiiouutains and streams. But 
they are so rich, so overflowing with details that the 
pictures may seem enmiped or coagulated, pardcu- 
larly when reproduced ou a snuU scale. A single 
example of this large class of mountaiti landscape 
may here suffice: this picrure, which used to be in 
private possession in China,* was painted 1667 and 
two yc^rs later provided with tire following inscrip¬ 
tion by the painter: “In this picture of mine I have 
taken great pains to follow^ Huang Kting-WEmg, but 
I am like die maid wlio felt asltamed, because slie 
could not grasp the manners of her iiiistress whom 
she tried to iniilate. In spite of all my eflortSp it is not 
quite true (to the original), and as I now see it 
again, I cannot help feeling ashamed^ Written 
posteriorly m 1669/* The painter's friend Wang 
Chien w'os^ however^ of a different opinion; he has 
added the following statement: “Among the four 
great masters of the Yiian period Huang Kung- 
wang stood supreme through his maimer of paint¬ 
ing. Later studeuts have rarely grasped his spirit; 
only Ffing-clfang (Wang Shih-niin) has trans¬ 
mitted the secrets of his art completely. No other 
painter of rite present time could dream of doing it 
(as well). This picture is indeed a masterpiece of 
FengHrlfang'' (Pl.341). 

It is certainly a imr of its kind and as such 

worth all the praise bestowed on it, but it can hardly 
be said to do more justice ro the spirit of Huang 
Kung-wong than Wang Shili-min's earlier and less 
pretentious interpretations of the great Yuan 
nuster. A further discussion of these and of the 
fairly niniicrous imitations after Tung Yuan, Li 
Ch'cng and F^n K'uan (mentioned in our List) may 
not be necessary in this condensed survey of Wang 
Shih-min^s production. 

The last dccennium of hi$ long and abundant 
activity can hardly be said to have offered any 
artistically importaiiE new results. In the inscription 

* QucKni ill htm^shth from 

■ Cjl p.2jO. HeU'fa collection. 
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on a large painting (in tlic Ku-kung collection) 
representing Wooded Mountains Rising through 
Mist beside a purling stream, executed 1670 in a 
kind of coloured pat inwo manner, Wang Shth-ntin 
complains of approaching old age and Weakness in 
the ^VTist, a lamentation that hardly can surprise 
from a man of 88, In spite of the fact that 
he bestowed great care and elaboration on his 
pictures, from the bcgimiing of the 'seventies, they 
bear ssiimess to the declining vitality of the ageing 
pauiicr. The life-breath begins to congeal and the 
rhythm to grow rigid. This was no doubt connected 
with adversities in Ins personal life, but as a con- 
tributiitg cause may also be recalled his associadon 
with Wang Hui, the leading master of the younger 
generation, through whose influence the old Wang 
was led into wider fields of eclectic imitations than 
he had tried before. His close association with 
Wang llui, whom he considered as the greatest 
genius of the time, evidently constituted a very 
strong and stimulating influence during the lasr 
years of Wang Shih-min’s life, but it was also dis¬ 
concerting because it made the old artist cast off his 
moorings and steer into a wide sea of academic 
eclecticism where he was not so well at home. 

Wang Shih-min’s individual genius should, 
however, not be assessed exclusively from the more 
or less elaborate landscapes which arc marked as 
mutations after one or other of the old masters; it 
also found expression in flower studies of a more 
spontaneous kind based not on historical studies but 
on intimate observations of the livbg models. 
Although he may be said to have continued the 
tradition from Shen Chou and Chen Shun as a 
flower-painter, he approached these motifs in 
another way than the masters of the early Ming 
period, because he did not select single specimens of 
the most beautiful garden-flowers such as lilies, 
carnations, peonies and the like, for pictorial repre¬ 
sentation, but whole bunches of them combined 
into decorative bout^uets. Three such flower- 
pin tings by Wang Shih-niin arc known to us, 
either in reproduction or in original, the largest is 


the picture in the National Museum in Stockholm, 
signed and dated 1657 (PI.342). The others arc in 
private collections in China and Japan, one repre¬ 
senting a bouquet in a vase (likewise dated [657), the 
other a somewhat tiunner or stiffer bunch {without 
a vase) dated 1^76. when the pinter was dghty- 
four years old.' 

These pictures reveal a surprisingly indcpndent 
side of Wang Shih-min's artistic genius. They arc, 
as said above, quite diflerent from die traditional 
Chinese flower-pin rings, but tlicy possess a living 
charm or fragrant life-breath (c/i'i-yiiw) no less 
appcaluig rlian in flowers by Shen Chou or T'ang 
Yin. The difference is not simply the result of the 
more impressive formal airangcmcnt and decora¬ 
tive efi'cct, but also arises from the brushwork, the 
creation of an atmospliere by light and shade which 
in spite of the fact that the painter lias worked in ink 
only, su^ests a colouristic effect. This, in coiuiexion 
with the further developed foniial designs, marks a 
iicw' stage ill the development of flowxr-painting in 
China and leads our thoughts to naturalistic French 
paintings of the nineteenth century rather than to 
any previous Chinese representations of similar 
motifs. 

Wang Shih-min’s leading position was, however, 
not based exclusively on what he accomplished as a 
painter; he was also a thinker and theorist in 
matters of art, who expressed his ideas on the prin¬ 
ciples of painting in writing and cxercUed a great 
influence on his friends and younger followers 
througli pTsonal teaching. ThU is particularly 
emphasized by his grandson ^S^ang Yuan^h'i, who 
in his theoretical writings (to which we shall return 
in a later chapter) has transmitted the ideas of Wang 
ShJh-min, and one or two of his colophons are 
worth quoting at this place. They arc mostly com¬ 
posed Li praise of works by Wang Cliioi and Wang 
Hui, but also contain ideas on the history and ideals 
of painting which serve to throw light on the 

‘ Cf. Omura. Siur;m Caimt 11, 4. The pjnuit in the Nacianal 

Miyiriini, forEUcrly in a CJiiuoc is n^prodiiccfl in 

^iTiwjj xVuTjjd. n, irrwjjf has fhi, 11, ff$ tK. For ihc third 

cxiniplc Shim 01. 
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master's own works as wcQ as those of his con- 
rcmpOTarics; for mstance the following:* 

""Although painting is an art, the ancients devoted 
profound and thorough invesrigarions to it and 
planned tlieir works with great care. Their en¬ 
deavour was to produce creations of the same hind 
as those produced by Nature, Their rboughts 
communicated (were connected) with the bound¬ 
less chaos, consequently their works have survived 
for rliousands of years and opened paths for later 
students. The various currents and schools of paint¬ 
ing may all be traced to some original sourcep thus 
Li Ch^eng and Kuo Hsi of tlie Sung period both bad 
their roots in Ching Hao and Ktian Tung, while the 
four great masters of the Yuan period were all 
followers of Tung Yuan and Chki-jan. Nowadays 
painters arc as numerous as trees bi a forest, and 
there Ls not one among them vvho docs not extol 
himself as the foremost and pose as a great master. 
But most of them simply follow the fashion of the 
rime, and possess little of the knowledge of the 
artcients. Even those who have some knowledge of 
and admiration for the old masters and who cry to 
imitate them, are so conipletely tied up in wrong 
habits that their brush does not follow the intention 
of their minds. There are indeed outstanding men 
among them, very clever and intelligent persons, 
but in their studies of the old styles tlicy do not go 
beyond some special schools or certain masters. 
How could they then enter into the secrets of all the 
famous masters of past periods? Furthcrniorep even 
if they give the out^^ard likeness, they do not reach 
the spirit; or if they give the spirit, they miss tlic 
outward likcncsSp whereas works which arc truly 
like the originals correspond both in spirit and 
oumard form with ihcm/^ 

The same ideas regarding the originators of 
landscape-paintings tiantely the great founders of 
the Southern School at the beginning of the Sung 
period, and jes transmilters ui the Yuan period, are 
expressed iti several other colophons, and m some of 
them he also mentions artists of the Ming period, 
who, in his opinion, followed the right path and 


contribnied to keep the true spirit of painting alive. 
The final syn sheas of them all was to him Wang 
Hui, his younger contemporary for whom he had 
an admiration that rafocr impairs his impartiality^ in 
regard to other contemporary artists: 

""Calligraphy and painting have sometimes 
flourished, sometimes decayed duruig pasi dynasties^ 
but die wonderful works by Cbung and Waiig= 
have seldom been reached. Students of painting in 
laEcr times have tried to follow the superior path of 
Tung Yuan and Chii-jan, but although the moun¬ 
tains and rivers inspired them with rheir beauty, 
they w^erc nevertheless dependent on rhe fashions of 
the time. After the T"ang and Sung periods the true 
current in painting was continued by the four great 
masrers of the Yiian period, and by Cliao Meng-fu. 
Later on in my country of Wu there were men like 
Shen Chou* W£n Cheng-ming* T aiig Yin, Clfiu 
Ying* and finally Tung Ch"i-clfaJig* who all used 
the brush differently, but nevertheless "wctc all 
ardent students of the old masters and verv' close to 
them in every respect. But in recent times the Tao 
of art has been dccHning; chc old manners have been 
lost. Most men try to express their own ideas and 
scatter about them evil seeds. They wander ui false 
directions and cannot be saved from disaster, 

**Whcn Wang Shih-ku arose he again introduced 
the great masters of the T"ang, Sung, and Yuan 
dynasries by imitaring and copying dicm very 
closely. As soon as one opens a scroll of Iiis, one is 
impressed by the strong and rich colourings and 
whatever the design or the "short cuts' may be, they 
are quite in keeping with those of the old masters* 
and in his brush work and spirit-resonance he is 
superior to them. Furthermore, when he imitates a 
master of old, he is cii rifely like this particular model 
and does not do it by introducing elements from 
various masters. If the picture is not signed* it cannot 
be distinguished from the original. No artist before 
liim could do that, even Wen Cheng-ming and 

* From 

■ Chung Yu and Wang Ku-chih, the iwo grt^at raltigriphisu of 
antiquity. 
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Slicn Chou did not reach as far* As I have said 
before. It is a pity that Shih-ku was not bom a little 
earlier so that be could have met Tung Ch"i-ch"ang. 
If that !iad been the case, Tung would, indeed, have 
admired liim. Shih-ku himself also expressed regret 
sometimes chat such was his fate/' 

Wang ShiliHiiin $ ideas on painting can hardly be 
said CO have been very origina], or tar-reaching; he 
was strongly prejudiced by his early association with 
Tung Ch'i-chang and the Sung^hiang current, 
which Eo him represented the acme of the Soudicm 
School, A great painlcr was to him not simply a 


man who could paint interesting pictures, but a 
person of wide learning and perfect knowledge of 
ihc leading masters of the past, someone who was 
able to express their idcaU in a way which rendered 
justice to tile spirit as well as to the form of the 
originals, and nor loo anxious to contribute any¬ 
thing of liis own invention. But in spite of the fact 
that painting was thus tied up with rather definite 
historical viewpoints and principles, it did not 
degaierate to empty imitations but transmitted 
much genuine feeling and artistic significance in the 
works of true masters of the brusJi. 


11 

C/iiVji 


The same ideals and aesthetic attitude may also be 
observed in the works of Wang Chieii, till Yuan- 
chao. often called by his kao Licn-chou, who w^a$ 
six years younger but died tiirec years before Wang 
Shih-min. There was no bkiod-reLtion between the 
two painters, alrhough they had the same family 
name, but they lived for some time at the same place, 
both being cKCupied with administrative duties in 
the Lou-rung district* They thus became personalty 
w ell acquainted and much of their artistic activity 
developed under mutual iiifluaice; their nedprocai 
admiration was, indeed, a source of satisfaction to 
both of them. Yet it becomes evident from a closer 
observation of their works that they were not very 
closely akin hi tiicir indi\'idua! temperaTnents or in 
their attitudes towards related ideals. They were 
both enthusiastic admirers of the great Yuan 
masters, but whereas Wang Sliih-min approached 
tlicm as distant ideals, or sources of inspiration. 
Wang Chien's leading idea seems to have been to 
imitate these models with the utmost fidelity in 
design 35 well as brush work- klis skill and suppleness 
in this respect are admirable and often dominate to 


such a degree tliat his individual share in the work h 
almost lost or invisible. To what extent this should 
be interpreted as the sign of a weaker artistic 
personality or considered as a result of a further 
developed fariUty in absorbing models or raanners of 
formeT times, is a psychological question that here 
may be left open- The difference in the attitudes of 
ihe two masters is^ however, welt worth noticing 
even ai this place. Wang Cliicn^s paintings impress 
us more as faidiful imitations after the great masters 
oi the Sung and Yiian periods - ofEen very close in 
spirit and brilliant in brusbwork - than as original 
masterpieces by an individua] genius of the same 
class as Wang ShUi-min, His importance in the 
general development of painting (Le. as a bridge 
between ihe Ming and the Ch'lng periods) was not 
equal to that of Wang Shih-min, yet he was hardly 
inferior as a painter and certainly able to give 
perfect interpretations of famous works origin¬ 
ating in times of yore. 

It seems supcrHiious to repeat here all the en¬ 
comiums offered by contemporary and later 
Chinese historians on Wang Chien's exceptional 
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skill in imiuting certain old imstcrs; dicy axe tfH> 
well known to need much comment and they will 
be illustrated by some examples lit the following* A 
few' extracts from the maiii cbronielcs may here 
serve as an introduction to the study of Ills painting^. 
In JCiJcwA d£? kiid-cfieii^ hi we are told that w'hcnevcr 
he saw some famous spedmeus from the Tang, 
Sung, Yuan or Ming dynasties, he made copies of 
them trying in particular to transmit dicir spirit *, , 
The masters of old seemed to live again in him, and 
thus he became a compass for later students. 

“Yiian-chao behaved as if he were junior to 
Wang Shih-itiin, but in reality they were almost 
of the same age. They used to encourage each ochetp 
and both reached the level of the wonderful in art. 
According to connoisseurs of paintkig, both of diem 
carried on the traditions of the past and opened the 
path for successors, which is quite true. 

"*Wang Chien started liis career as a Jufu r/ii7i and 
served later as governor of Licn-chou (in Kwang- 
timg). People called liim Wang Licn-chou, but Wu 
Wei-yeb, in one of his poems, dedicated to Wang 
Chien, says that he should not be called Wang Lien- 
chou, because he did not care for his official career." 

To this may be added soiiic words from Tn-ZiNi 
piiixljicn tisil-isui^}i by which his manner of painting 
is well characterised: "His paintings were done 
with a poiined brush and rich and hrillLant ink* His 
trees were luxuriant, yet not confusedt his hills and 
valleys far and deep, yet connected, not broken up 
into pieces. He produced the ch*i yim with broad 
washes of ink and made no attempt to bivenr new 
kinds of WTinklcs." 

The pictures by Wang Chien arc almost, though 
not quite as numerous as those hy Wang Shih-^miii, 
and they arc likewise generally marked as imi cations 
after certain old masters, princi pally of the Yuan, 
but alto of tlic Sung and T^ang periods. The painter 
most ircqnciitly mentioned in inscriptions on Wang 
Cliieii s (as well as on Wang Shih^min s) paintings 
is indeed Huang Kmtg-wang. but Wang Chien has 
also painted a number of landscapes in the manner of 
Chao Meng-fu, Ni Tsan, Wu Chen^ Wang Meng, 


and Wang Fu, more or less of the same class and 
character as those done by Wang Shih-min* Their 
relative iniporrance in the of Wang Chien is, 
however, not quire ihe same as in that of his older 
friend, because Wang Chien's “copies" after the 
earlier primordial protagonists of the Southern 
School, Tung Yiian and Chii-jan,^ arc no less 
frequent and excellent. It seems as if Wang Chien 
had felt the deepest sympathy for and devoted the 
most thorough studies to dicse two masters who 
represented the most specifically pictorial trend in 
the early stage of the Soutlieni SchooL In otlier 
words, the influence from Tung Yikn and Chii-jan 
is dominant in a great many of his paintings, even 
when these are indicared as imitations after Huang 
Kung-wang or Wu Chen. 

Such is the case, for instance, in the earliest of hb 
dated picrures^ a beautiful view of steep hills, rising 
over an mlct of water,and a path that leads up to the 
houses on a well-protected terrace.^ It is dated 16;; 8 
and marked by the ardst as an imitauon after 
Huang Kung“wang, but Wang ShLli-niin has 
described the picture more justly as follow^s: *"In this 
picture by Yiian-chao the design of the hills and 
valleys is borrowed from Wu ChSn, but the 
wrinkles are made in die manrier of Tung Yuan and 
Chu-Jan, No odicr painter of this generation could 
dream of doing it. Among the painters of today lie 
must indeed be considered the foremost. When I 
opened this picrurc I could not help bowing dov^Ti 
before it and brushing my ink-stone"* (Pi.541). 

The design is of a fairly common type and could 
well be inspired by Huang Kuiig-'Wang or Wu Chen, 
but the stylisricatly decisive frauires arc the long 
hemp-fthre wrinkles, which seem to be streaming 
down along the hillsides. Tliey axe evidently taken 
over from Chii-jan, though more supple and more 
drawn out than in the old master*s pictures, Lr, 

* Single biit^tians. after Wang Wd, Li CK'^ng, Fin K'lun and 
Chiaug Kaanr-tap nur also be nevrked in die Liat qf Wang Chkti^s 
pkxurcs, bui ihny arc prixlueis and uf no pirticuiiT 
(|,uencc for [he formation, of hu ityle. 

■ In the Ueuo colleaiDn; rcprixiiieed in YiPfhikttiai, p|,6, SftiWIrtf, 
pl4. etc. 
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modificadoits which make ihem sdll more cffccnvc 
in a dccoradvc sense. 

ObservarioDS of the same kind may be made in 
several of Wang Chicn s works produced at various 
epochs, as for instance in the two well known pic- 
cures da led 1661 and 1667, respectively. According 
to the inscription the former is inspired by the 
following lines from Wang Wei's pocm^ The 
Hsiang-chi Temple: 'The stream is sobbing "neath 
the perilous cliffs, tlie colour of the day is cold, the 
puies are green'The mountain stream winds in a 
deep furrow between softly bulging hills and a light 
mist h rising from the far-off cteviccs. ihe growth 
on the grassy slopes is rich and the tone is mellow. 
The picture is statistically closely related to the pre¬ 
ceding one, though executed in a somewhat broader 
and more fluent manner^ still more rcnujusccnt oi 
Chii-jan. 

Tlie landscape of 1667 wliich is nuirkcd as an 
iiTiitation after Wn Chen, represents a steep moun¬ 
tain ridge cndijig in a conical point; on tlie terrace 
at its side stand some w^ell protected human dw'ell- 
ings, and at its foot b a broad stream spanned by a 
narrow bridgeIt is painted with rich gleaming ink 
and vivid contrasts of black and white 111 a very 
effccrivc pictorial manner. This has been emphasised 
by t!ie two younger colleagues of the painter, Wang 
Hul and Yiin SKou-p'ing, who have written inscrip¬ 
tions on it; they agree in praising tlte rich and moist 
ink, and say that tliough Wang Chicn has indicated 
Wu Chen as the model for this picture, it is more 
like the works by Tung Yuan and Chu-jan. It 
should, however, also be admitted tltac Wang 
Chien's own piciorial gsiius has here found a 
remarkably free and strong expression {PL344). 

It may not be nccesviry to dwell on several 
pictures by Wang Chicn which reveal the combined 
influence* from the above-mentioned Sung and 
Yuan masters. In some eases these pictures are 
accually marked as iiiiitatioiis after Tung Yuan, or 
Chu-jan, or their follower Chbng Ts'an (though 
also remmiscent of Wu Chen),* while in odier 
instances the inspiration b said to have been some 


v^orks by Huang Kung-wang, Wu Ch^ or Chao 
Meng-fu, though the execution more or less reminds 
us of Chii-jan.^ These pictures are all testimonies 
of Wang Chicn^s endeavour to blend certain ele¬ 
ments gachered from earlier and later representatives 
of the Southern School, and they arc most attractive 
when die pictorial temperament of the painter 
dominates over the refinements of old models. 

These combined influences in Wang Cliien^s 
work have also been clearly expressed in one oi 
Wang Shih-min s colophons in which he wrote: 
“Mci-hna Tao-j6n‘s pictures contain the secrets of 
Chii-jan's art. His brushwork was spiitaneously 
free and sweeping and he changed to some extent 
the manner of the Sung masicr, Tlie governor of 
Lien-chou studied Chii-jan very deeply during his 
whole life; dieir pictures could almost be mixed up, 
but he also from rime to time imitated Wu ChEn^ 
whose brush and ink-work was most harmoniously 
blended, deep and beautiful. It was formed after the 
model of the Northern Sung masters, but Wang 
Chien was quite unrestrained and not fettered by 
any hard and fa*t rules. He absorbed Chii-jan as 
well as Wu Chen. He was truly the greatest artist 
of all periods. Wen Cheng-ming and Shen Chou 
could not do as wdl] as he.. 

This enthusiastic appreciation of Wang Chicn, 
written after Iris death (1677) by his older colleague, 
may sound somew^hai redundant, but it is the out^- 
come of the writcr*s dose knowledge of hb re¬ 
gretted friend's studies and ideals and gives, no 

^ The picture fqrmcd put of the Vitiiamoco coUcoion; ii hoi 
bM repeatedly rcprodwcd, for inssaiicf iii Sifr/jtd IV, a. 

Snf Witng Wti yjip, pLt- I, wing Jrtwr, 

vol.iD, etc. 

* Thu piciiu^, which wu in the CJiang Tsujig-yu colkaioEi+ hai 
been reprodLiccd m Shim Nanga, \U l^, 11 , pL<iR, 

Contjg. pLii, etc. 

■ For instanre Wo«kd MmuiLaiiu after Tung Yuan (i66«) 
Skim Nftnga^ II, pLj, and Moimtabu and River after Chu-jan 
I, pU33. 

‘ Among the large e^mplo may be mmtidtied Muontainj in 
Autumn (1653) Jtter Huang Kung-wang, Tdan, pl44, and the 
toloufcd pieiurc Fluitmg Miu and Diiiaitt Pcaki (1675). 
K.-L'- c/ii, voU. Cf. also the bc^uiiful landacapc after 

chkng dated 1674* u* H, 6 p. 
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doubt, an csscndail^ correct view of his artistic 
cvolution- 

Thcre arc, however, aUo pictures by the master 
which may be said to form exceptions to the general 
rule or current influences prevailing in the majority 
of his works. The large mountain landscape in the 
J. P, Dubose colicccion in Lugano is an inEeresting 
example of these exceptional paiiitmgs;* it is dated 
l 6 (S <5 and marked with the name of Huang Kung- 
wang, yet quite different in stsie and spirit from 
other pieturcs by Wang Chicn or Wang Shih-tnin 
indicated as imitations after Huang. 

The far extending view is shown as from above; 
the stream that forms, so to speak, the spine of the 
design, issues from the gorge at tlie very top, cuts a 
deep bed between the rocks, broadens into a wider 
expanse in its middle course and is cut off. as usual, 
by the lower edge. It fomrs cascades over the rocks, 
where narrowed in, and strongly accentuates the 
downward rhythm in the design in contradistinction 
to the rising peaks and the calm horizontals of the 
rocks, which project into the middle and lower 
sections of the stream like balancing weights. The 
man who is standing with his hands behind him on 
the flat promontory m the centre of the picture ace 
bkc the tongue on the balance. He seems to be 
listening to the music of the water and at the same 
time absorbing die whole view in his mind. 

Ttecs of various species stand in rows or in cluunps 
hut do not detach diemsclvcs too much from the 
creviced cliffs and squarely topped blocks, whiclv 
form a solid bidwark against the rushing water. 
The picture is executed with a firm, clearly defining 
brush ui various grades ol ink with some addition 
of light Colours, which contribute to bring about 
a well-unified decorative effect. There is nothing 
Soft or fluent about it, as in some of the previously 
mentioned imitations after Chii-jan and Huang 
Kung-wang, on die contrary it is constructed of 
well defined cubic volumes - rocks, stones, clumps 
of trees and buildings - which arc all integrated in a 
natural structure of impressive depth as svcil as 
height (PI.34S), 


The picture is obviously not a direct imitation 
after Huang Kung-wang such as for instance the 
Mountain Gorge in tlic Saito collection, datcxl 1657 
{Pl.j4j), nor of any other Yuan or Sung master; it 
contains elements borrowed fmm recognizable pre¬ 
decessors, but these have been utilized with great 
freedom and integrated in a composition which is 
essentially his own creadvc work. It shows that he 
was able, when at his best, to transmit the inspira¬ 
tion Or formal ideas borrowed from certain old 
masters in forms with a distinctly individual 
cliaraaer, Wang Chicn has rightly become knowTi 
as the most brilliant interpreter of tlic Sung and 
Yuan masters in the K‘aiig-hsi epoch, the one most 
completely imbued with their spirit and formal 
ideas, but it would be wrong to conclude that 
this imitative activity was the result of deficient 
individual genius or inability to produce something 
of hh own; he was apparently no less capable in this 
respect than Wang Shih-min or any other of his 
contemporaries, though he rarely allowed this 
phase of his creative spirit to uke the lead. He pre¬ 
ferred to work under the spell of certain old masters; 
it was to liim a natural submission to the greatest 
geniuses of former times. 

Many of Wang Chten's most interesting pictures 
are not among the large elaborate landscape com¬ 
positions, but in the form of album 4 cavcs, which 
occasionally give rite impression of studies from 
nature, even though they may be executed in the 
manner of one or oilier of the old masters whom 
he adtnired. One of the best examples of this rl:^^ 
is the picture in the Takashinu collecdon in 
Kugenuma, representing A Few Sparc Trees on a 
River-bank, which according to the inscription was 
painted 1639 in the manner of Shen Chou, though 
the treatment of this very simple motif has a touch 
of Lmmediate observation that might lead to the 
conclusion that it was painted from nature. 

The same may be said of the album-leaf (likewise 
in a Japanese collection) wliich was painted, accord¬ 
ing to the inscription, in 1633, and represents 

* Wmrj; fftfj-rt'ung' ika-luLi I, p.i t. 
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Evening on the South Mountain, i.e. a free standing 
conical hill seen through a rather darkish erepuseular 
veil which has been produced by sprinkling the 
whole picture with ink. The method is unusual (it 
may be said to form a parallel co the pictures with 
gold-sprinkled background) and is here applied 
with surprising success (PL347). 

Other album-leaves which contain fugitive 
sketches after old masters arc, however, noted 
down with a soft and swift brush that docs not 
neglect any details in spite of the fluent speed in the 
execution. Their beauty and expressiveness depend 
altogediLT on the brushwork, which may be called 
impressionistic, in the literary sense of the term, 
because they are simply notes of momentary im¬ 
pressions recorded in a way which imparts to them 
a fresh lustre of pictorial bc-auty. 

These minor paintings reveal the pleasure of the 
painter and also how keenly he realised the danger 
of being too closely tied down by venerated models; 
his aw'arcness of this is clearly expressed in his 
colophon to one of these albums of sketchy records 
in which he wrote: "There have been no good 
painters in Wu since Wen Chcng-ming and Shen 
Chou, yet the path orpaindng is crowded, and most 
of the artists lean towards the Southern School, 
Their fault is to make too much of a display of 
refinement and skill and not to be natural enough. 
Tills album eon tains some pictures of mine, and 
although I could not dream of being like the old 
masters, I do not follow the habits of the professional 
men/'^ Like all the painters of his trend and stand¬ 
ing, he piqued himself on not being a professional 
artist but a gentleman-painter, a highly cultured, not 
CO say learned, perstm who vied with the andents 
and iried to iransinit their ideals in so 6r as he had 
absorbed them during a lifetime of Study. 

We have already quoted one of Wang Chien*s 
colophons on a painting by Wang Shih-mui In 
which he extolled the merits of hi$ older friend. The 
following expresses the same feelings in a still more 
imcompromisuig way: "Tung Yuan and Chii-jan 
held the same position in painting as Chung Yu and 


Wang Hsi-chih in calligraphy. Later men who did 
not follow these masters were off the (right) path. 
Tlie four great painters of the Yiian period trans¬ 
mitted the proper schooL But in bter times, after 
Wen Cheng-nring, Shdi Chou, and Tung Ch*-i 
ch*ang, there ha$ been no one except Ycn-ko 
(Wang Shih-min) from my Lou district who kas 
grasped the secret of Huang Kung-wang* Besides 
him there has been nobody"' (yee the writer uses the 
cxicasion to name Wang Shih-ku and Shen I-tsai 
the greatest new lights in painting), 

Wang Shih-min responded, as we have noted, 
with no less redundant expressions of praise on 
pictures by Wang Chicn. One of these flowery 
colophons has been already quoted, but another 
may here be added as it acquires spedal importance 
through the historical observations by which it is 
introduced. For insiancc: “Works of painting are at 
present very abundant, but quite decadent. Looking 
all over the country I find nobody of whom I could 
approve. The painters all vie with each other in 
following the fashion of ihc time and leave behind 
them seeds of error. They claim quite foolishly to 
have started their own schools and move every day 
farther away from the old masters. Only Yiian- 
chao, the governor of Lien-chou^ has the wonderful 
heart (mind) and strong hand to follow the old 
manners. He has absorbed the famous masEcrs of old 
like Ching Hao, Kuan T'ung, Tung Yuan, Chii- 
jan, and those of the last dynasty, and is able to 
transmit (expa^) them all freely, And in regard to 
die resonance of the life-breath (clri yim) and com- 
position, he often surpasses them. There can be no 
doubt chat he is unique at the present time. Although 
the present picture is made in imitation of Wu Chen, 
it contains also the secrets of Chti-jan^s art, and thus 
it is a combinarion of both masters. 1 opened it two 
or three times and found such pleasure in it th.it I 
could hardly leave it. Among the works that one 
secs (today) the wrong ones are most numerous, yet 
it is possible to distittguish the bright pearls from the 

* Hua h^ich fisin-yirt, 

* Hiw hm E:}up.iiL 
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fishes' eyes without waiting for the cxaniiiution by 
the Persians.”* 

Wang Chien's colophons, as we have seen, con¬ 
tain practically the same ideas in regard to the 
evolution of painting as Wang Shih-min’s, and arc 
perhaps still more stereotyped in their expressions of 
praise bestowed on the older friend and on Wang 
Hui, the rising genius. Tlie following may here 
serve as an illustration; ”In contemplating a beaud- 
fo] landscape one often says: ‘it is like a picture’, 
and in looking at a good picture one often says: 
‘ir is like the real thing'. From this one may know 
that there is no distinedon between tlie real forms 
and their (painted) semblance (shadow). Tlie 
semblance (false) is no less tntcrcsdng dian die 
real thing (true), w'hen cxcxntcd by an intelligent 
man; but if that is not the ease, no skill can make 
the work of a snpciior class. Therefore the critics 


of painting have made a distinction between the 
divine and the wonderful classes, between the great 
masters and the famous artists; they drew a definite 
line bctw'ccn them. 

“In the Ch'£ng-bua and Huiig-chih periods the 
district of W o was the principal c«itrc of paindng in 
the whole country. The most famous painters there 
were Wen Cheng-ming, Sh^ti Chou, Ch’iu Ying 
and T*ang Yin. Tliey surpassed their prcdeccsson 
and had no worthy heirs. Nowadays bows and 
arrows (the military arts) are highly prized and 
(artistic) culture is at an ebb. It may be said that 
those who produce mist and clouds with their 
brush, and carry hills and valleys in their bos om, are 
rare indeed (one m a hundred thousand),” Accord¬ 
ing to the writer this deplorable state was only 
relieved by Wang Hui, to whom we shall return in 
a later chapter. 


Ill 

Some Coiitempofaries of the Ttvg Older 


Wang Sfiirt-MiN and Wang Chicn are generally 
classified as the heads of the Lou-^tmg or T'ai-ts‘aiig 
school, whicli like so many of these so-called schools 
represented a local current rather than a definite 
style. Their actual pupils were not numerous, but 
they exercised a considerable influence in wider 
circles. The most fluthiul transmittci of their ideals 
was Wang Yiian-ch‘i (t(42-t7i5), the grandson and 
pupil of Wang Shili-min, whereas Wang Hui 
(1632-1717), the third of the Wangs, w'ho for some 
nme was the pupil of Wang Chicn, absorbed im¬ 
portant elements from other cjuaitcrs and became 
the head of a more eclectic current, often styled the 
Yii^han school. Before w'e turn to these painters, 
some information may be added regarding a few 
men of the older generation who were contempo¬ 
raries of the two Wang. 


The oldest among them was probably Ch'i Chai- 
chia, fztl Chih-hsiang, from Shan-yin in Chekiang, 
who became a cltii jin in 1627, and served first as a 
district schoolmaster and then in the Civil Office in 
the capital, retiring to his home at the fall of the 
Mings. He is recorded in the /« as fol¬ 

lows: “His calligraphy was like that of Tung 
Ch*i-ch‘ang, In his landscape-paintings he follow'ed 
Tung Yuan .ind Hui ch'ung (a monk painter of the 
Sung period), but also knew tlie art of Mi Fei and 
Hsian g-lin (?) thoroughly. His manner of painting 
was luxuriant and beautiful, very free and spon¬ 
taneous, the brushwork hasty and rough, yet diere 
was a resonance of vitality in liis works.” According 
to Clioo Liang-kung * the literary friend of all these 

^ J*j i* I, i J, 

■ In Tu-/ifia tii quoted in i, 17^ 
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painters^ CWi Chai-chis was a highly taleaited arid 
niany-sidcd personality’, who among other things 
composed dran^atic plays in which he himself per- 
formed the musical parts. “In 1654 he came to take 
farewell of me, as I was going to rhe Nortli; when 
we reached Nanking he stayed for a month in my 
home and then went widi me to Yangchou. While 
we were travelUng togetlier in a boar^ he painted 
forty leaves of landscapes and flowers* besides some 
albums* and before he left me he wTotc a poem. 
Ts^ao Ku-an said of him; ^Chih-hsiang's calligraphy 
is not Inferior to that of Tung Ch"i-eh*ang: in his 
paintings he is equal to Ching Hao and Kuan T^uiig; 
his poetry is beautiful, and he is futtliermore a good 
singer, a chess-player, seal-engraver, skilled in card- 
games and ball-games; be masters every For 
such a dm jm to hide himself at the Plum-blossom 
village showed that he was no ordinary man.” 

C\\i Chai-chia must have been an exceptionally 
talented man and verj' good company, if ^vc may 
believe the records quoted above. He earned his 
fame not only as a painter and calligraphist, but ako 
as a dramatic actor, a musidan and a singer* not to 
mention his skill in chess and juggling with balls. 
This many-sidedness made him no doubt known 
and famous in wide circles* but it did not contribute 
to make him more appredated as a painter, nor did 
it mcTcasc his production or make hts pictures more 
eagerly coUcacd by his countrymen* They can 
never have been very numerous and they are 
nowadays seldom seen in Cliitia, whereas at least ten 
of them arc preserved in collections of Japanese 
h'rcfiih'* who apparently have found them interesting 
as examples of tlie radicr free and easy neo^mpres- 
sionism that flourished in the wake of Tung Ch"i 
eh*ang. 

The pictures arc ull* like scrolls of writings* the 
motifs, recurrent in several of tliem, arc made up of 
steep terraced mouniam slopes partly covered by 
driving mist and, at their feet, one or two rustic 
pavilions and sparse trees on the bank of a narrow 
stream. Two or three of diem arc marked as 
imitations after Tung Ytian, others as recollcsctioiis 


of Huang Kung-wang or Wu Chen, but the actual 
likeness wdi works by these masters i$ not very 
marked, nor has it caused any important differences 
or variations in the compositions* They arc painted 
mainly in ink, though with slighdy toned washes in 
a fluent manner which at times borders on careless¬ 
ness (Pi. :148 a). 

Tlie above statement by Chou Lbng-ktmg chat 
Ch"i Chai-chia had painted forty lajidscapcs and 
flower-pieces besides other albiim-kavcs while 
txavclling m a boat along the Grand Canal front 
Nanking to Yangchou* may not be too much of an 
exaggeration; their style and general appearance are 
characterized by Ch^n Tsu-yung as follows; “In 
his landscapes he followed Shea Chou; they gave 
the effect of dripping with hfc. His brush was very 
strong and quite unrestrained, appealuig to the 
hearts and eyes of men, but in aU this glow and 
luxuriance there was not much case and quiet- 
ness. ^ 

Ch'^eng Cheng-k'uci and Wu WcL-ych both 
passed their dm^bib degree in 1631 and became 
known for their poetry and learning as well as for 
their skill in painting. The former, whose iztl was 
Tuan-po, and ba& CVing-chl Tao-jen, came from 
Hsiao-kan in Hupd; he became a Han-lin member 
and served at the beginning of the Ch'ing dynasty 
as vice-president of the Board of Works, but retired 
1657. According to Kiie-r/fafl hua-chhig ht^ “lie was 
a good landscape-painter who followed Tung Ch"i- 
ch^ang to begin with (receiving personal instruction 
from the great master)* but bter worked according 
to Ins own manner, using sonretimes a dry and 
stumpy brush and painting with strength and 
terseness.” 

This characterization of Ch"^g Clieng-k^uci $ 
manner of painting fits more or less the fairly 
numerous works of his which arc known to us in 
original or reproductions (dated beiwceu 1650 and 
1674). They are generally done with a relatively dry 
brush* tile prevailing rhythm in the designs and 
contours is often jerky* reflecting more speed and 

* 1* a, p,iiv 
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tksli thm finish* There i$ some reason for the state¬ 
ment in sfuh-shib that ^Svhen Ch^eng 

Ch^ng-k*nei felt inspired, he worked with the speed 
oi a rainstorm or rushing waters”, as may be ob¬ 
served m the album-leaf (belonging to Mr, N, 
Ma^aki, Tokyo) which, according to the inscription, 
represents ^‘a pbee where people seldom came*\ a 
little wine-shop in the mountains almost hidden 
among the trees.* It is done somewhat in die same 
manner a$ Tao<his most brilliant landscape- 
sketches (PI. 349 a ). 

Ch^eng Cheng-k'uci*^s personal contacts and 
friendship with some of the monk painters and lead¬ 
ing men in the Nanking group, like Kung Hsicn, is 
canfirmed by liicrary^ records, sLuch as his notes about 
contemporary paii^ters, and also by colophons com¬ 
posed by his friends on his paintings. The most 
iniportaiu section of these notes^ called Ck*wg-^lii 
known to us through quotations in 
bui^shib (14^3), contains the records about K^un- 
ts*an*s (Shib-ch*i''s) early life and gives a vivid im¬ 
pression of the friendship between the two painters 
and particularly of Ch'etig Ch"ing<HS‘s profound 
admiration for K."un-i:s"an. The two men were, as a 
mailer of fact, tied together not only by mutual 
sentiments but also by their coinmon origin in so far 
05 they both come from the territory of the ancient 
Ch"u domain. Clfing-chh was bom in Hupd* 
Shih-ch*i in Hunan, and they were sometimes 
spoken of as ""tlie two c/// from Chhi”. Tii Chun 
(fjrii Yu-huaiig), a well-known Nanking scholar of 
die time, who also came from die same part of the 
country, wrote in a colophon to a picture by Shih- 
eh"i as follows: 

"tn our proviiicc of Ch"u there have been poets 
but no painters; only now two men have appeared, 
one is die Cb*an monk Shih-ch"i, the other the 
master Ch'ing-cbh. 1 have seen on various occaaems 
his large pictures and long scrolls representing cloudy 
peaks and rocks; they reveal the great secrets of 
Heaven. He based himself to begin with, on works 
by old masters, but now be has taken nature 
as his friend and teacher, and his works seem to 


me to be of the lughesc (divine) ebss. 1 do not 
know why 110 pain lets had come fiotn our province 
for a long time; now, he who finally came k 
unrivalled. 

A more definite cliaracterizatioii of die two 
painters under discussion is offered in the iollowing 
colophon writicji by Kung Hsicn for a picture by 
Ch*eng Cheng-k^ud:^ *^Tha:e are many good 
painters in the ciry of Chin-ling (Nanking), some of 
them belonging to die divine class, and some to the 
unrcscnmcd class (f-pin). The foremost in this are 
the two c/f j, Shih-ch"i and Ch^ing-chh. Sliih-chl^s 
pittrings arc like a man with coarse clothes and dis¬ 
orderly hair just like Wang To's* {Meng-chiii"s) 
calligiaphy. Ch'ing-ch'i's paintings arc like vvomcn 
with ice pure flesh and jade bones (refined and 
graceful) and remind one of Tung Cb^i-cli'angY 
caDigrapliy/' 

The symbols or similes ust^ to characterize die 
pictorial styles of the two masters may indeed 
appear more pjcturcsquc than illuminating, yet they 
arc at the same time mdicarioiis of how vividly 
these men, critics or painters, reacted with all their 
senses to the individual qualities and tJie hfe-breath 
of the paintings and calligraphics. These ever- 
changing forms of artistic hire (expression) possessed 
for diem almost the same reality as human beings. 

The armdc milieu in Nanking during the latier 
half of the seventeenth century included apparently 
a number of gifted men who were attracted by the 
spiritual and material culture in the southern 
capital- It was not exactly a home or birthplace of 
leading painlers and scholars in the same way as 
Sucliou had been during the Ming period (and 
Sung<hiang to a lesser degree), yet it was a meeting 
place for painters from minor towns in Kiangsu and 

I S , p^ * 

■ QiKJtpd from QiirAWMi flij in Yuan Tung j Slutt SfttiwItY jJa/iU 
fill Aul-jM’m. Although thh eulogy was writicn rni a pktun: by 

Shih-ch'L it ftffcn, accotdib^ to Qiincst^ to Ch^ing-chl 

ai well M to Shih-ch^L 

* Tha is lihewiac qnutiMl in Yiian Tung's pamphlet. 

* Waug To from Mengs:hiQ (i j!^r-je53), well known pnet and 
eiUigraphuti 
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Aiihiit wilo OiTic there for various rcajwns of i 
Tuatcrial or spiritual order. This %viil become more 
cvidcut afeer we have made acquninLince with the 
Painten^ of Anhni and the Eight Masters of Nanking, 
Here may only be added that Nanking's special 
itnporrancc as a centre for artistic activity did not 
last after the end of the ccntur>\ this privilege 
then gradually passed to Yangchoii, the flourishing 
town further north on the Grand Canal, famous for 
its gardens and its school of painting, 

Cli'cug Chcng-kTid was, as said above, a Hupei 
man and started as a prominent official in the service 
of the Manchti govcmnicitt in Peking, but as hi$ 
occupation w^irh painting and poetry gave hiin more 
satisfactiofi than his responsibilities a$ a vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Works, he left his official posi¬ 
tion rather early and moved to the south. This is 
said to have occurred about 1657 and after that dace 
he seems to have been an active member of the 
artistic circle iji Nanking. He was hardly one of tlic 
outstanding Icadet^^ but lie was a thoroughly 
groimded I ian-lln scholar, well trained as a painter 
and a poet, and no doubt a very stimulating com¬ 
panion owning to his lively ternperament and keen 
sense of artistic values. 

nis individual temperament nsay to some cxTOic 
be recognized in his somewhat nervous and jerky 
management of the brush as well as in the use of 
slight w'ashes of colour, mostly soft grey or pale 
diesciiuc - suggesting an atmosphere of twilight as 
may be scen,^ for instance, in a picture m the 
National Museum in Stockholm, According to the 
inscription this was executed for a friend in i6C59; it 
represents two scholars seated in a small pavilion by 
^ river on a moonlit night. Tall pine-trees form a 
clump on the opposite bank and a fanEasdcally 
silhouetted mountain rises like a proiecting shadow 
over the scene below (PI,348 b). 

Compositiotis of this type contisting of windbig 
streanu and overhanging cliffs return in several of 
Ch*8ng Chcng“k*ueis pictures/ bur a still larger 
number of them are in the form of long handscrolU 
in which rolling hills, rcKks and wide bays arc set 


into dioramic views enveloped in soft evcnuig light. 
According to tradition he painted at least a hundred 
of them, but not nearly so many have been preserv¬ 
ed. The earliest one (wirh a dated iirscription of the 
year 1655} is done in a relatively broad manner witli 
marked opposites of light and shade (Pl.34t>B)y 
whereas the bter setolb are painted wtith a more 
freely flowing brush and richer modulations of 
tone/ The climge of style in Ch'^eng Cheng-k^uei's 
works which becomes noticeable may, indeed, have 
been caused by the painter''s personal contacts 
(about 1670) wiEh K"un-ts*aii (Shih-ch*!), as is 
proved by the very beautiful mountain landscape in 
Hui-hua kuan (formerly P'ang Yuan<hi collection) 
on which Shih-cli'i has WTtttcn a long encomium. 
It is a picture iti which the flicheriiig brush work as 
well as pictorial effect illustrate the artistie relation¬ 
ship between the two painters.® 

Wu Wei-ych, Chtin-kung^ hti& Mci-ts^un 
(i6o5Ht67i), has been mentioned repeatedly in the 
preceding pages as the author of the &mous poem 
"The Niue Friends in Painting”^ in which he 
charactertaed nine of his artist friends. “He served at 
die beginning of the Ch^ing d)'Tiasty as a Master of 
Ceremonies in the Confudan temple, and became 
known all over die country for his learning and 
skill in poetry. In his landscape-paintings he follow¬ 
ed Tung Yuan and Huang Krmg-w^ang. They were 
beautifully pure and harmonious, rich in expression 
and greatly to be treasured. He was a good friend of 
Tung ChT-ch'ang and Wang Shih-min and com¬ 
posed the poem The Nine Friends in Painting" to 
niAkc a record of his friends/'^ To this may he added 
Chou Liaiig-kung^s words;* "Wti Wci-ych under'* 
stood how to absorb the merirs of various masters 

^ /CLilfferf, 293. An Ewtibg View of the Blue River; dated 1654. 

■ Typical cuinpici oFthfi bier uroUs beldog to Dr F. Vaimotti, 
Lugano Mr, HcNrhstadicr. New York (1674) and 

M. Dubctfai, LugauoH 

■TTui pirtufv rcprExitircd ota p,So of the publkadofi fiilicd 
Cftw Swtj^ LVwtn AfiHjj O minj^ua poi efa'p/, edited by 
Uti Hai-aii. 

* Cf, KH^h^4ii3 fmih^hirtg I, i, 20^ 

* TiWum k, quoted in Kuo^hkei i, 6. 
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hut at the same tinic expre^d his owti ideas; all that 
he has painted is worth preserving." The same 
author quotes three poems apparently describing 
paintings by Wu Wd-yeh, one of which may be 
rendered as follows: rustic bridge^ a rutitimg 

stream p liatf-hJdden by the trees. A lonely imit is 
leaning on his staff and looldng at the cloudy peats. 
Quite suddenly the sound of bells and stones falls on 
his car. But where among the empty mountains can 
he find his friend?” 

The pictures by Wu Wd^yeh kno^vn in repro- 
duedons have dates ranging from 163,0 to 1667. The 
earliest among them (in ihc former I-lashimoto 
collecrioii), which is perhaps of the greatest interest^ 
represents a mountain valley with a man on a 
galloping horsc^ and gmssy knolls in die back¬ 
ground.^ Tlic n^otif may be a personal record as 
suggested by the painter's inscriprion: "When 
returning home 1 composed diis blurred view in 
which 1 represented freely the galloping shepherd at 
Henyang.” 

hi some of his other paLntings Wu Wci-ych 
followed more closdy in die footsteps of his greatly 
admired friend Wang Shih-nmi. This is clearly 
noEiceable in the iiiountain landscapep dated l 6 j 5 :p 
formerly in the collection of Wang Shih-yuan m 
Peking.* ajid also in the picture of a bouquet of 
clirysan diem mil flowers in a Japanese collecdon. 
The pictures which arc illustrated by Oniura in 
Bmyifi Gasni j and I, i^) arc not pardculaTly 
unportantp yet well worth noticing as examples of 
the relatively conservative type of landscape- 
painting that flonridicd in die wake of die Sung- 
chiang schooL The same 1$ true of die large album- 
leaf reproduced in Shim (f 2j), which 

represents a mountain ridge^ spare trees and low 
buildings along a rocky beach enveloped in light 
mist. The moiifas well as the fluent pictorial render¬ 


ing leads our dioughts uivoluiitarLly to Tung Ch^i- 
ch^ang and the dominating influence of his genius, 

Tlie painters who stood astride between the Mtng 
and the Ch^ing cpoclis were as a rule more animated 
by loyalty to the past than by any endeavours to 
strike oue in new directions and it may situs be 
difhcuk to say^ and somerimes cause hesitationp 
whether they should be placed in an historical pre- 
seuution at the end of the Ming or the beginning 
of the Ch'ing period. 

Thus, for instancep Ymi Hsiang’s production was 
discussed in a preceding chapter devoted to the 
aftermarh of the Wu School though he continued 
his activity until 1635* whereas Ch'i Chai-chb, who 
was bom before the end of the sixteenth century, is 
included among die Ch^ing masters^ and die same is 
of course true of the two older Wang. The number 
of painters who held somewhat similar positions in 
the general current of development at diis juncture 
was, indeed, quite large and many of them arc well 
recorded in Turi^-yjir Jun-hua and other chronicles of 
the time, but relatively few of them arc known 
through characteristic works. This^ combined with 
die compelling necessity to economize in space and 
plates^ has led to the exclusion at dm place of some 
painters who are discussed and illustrated in Laur 
CAiriCje pp- 97 - 99 \ their works are however 

mentioned in our Lists m so far as they are blown 
through reproductions,* 

* p.a3J. CjC Lalfr Fninlirig^ II, pi. 177, 

* t?jnuf4, vol.l, 12. 

*'Ihh Applies ta Uif following pjiiaen: Ku who came 

&Totn Hua-t'ing and passed the cxaniiniiicii u» 165 a, 

Fang Ta*yti from WtKh'fng, Chekiang; wiHl 

knc^wit 2 i poet and talligraphist. 

Hid Fang (1622-11(94) from Sudhoii; he retired fiom the 
World at the f^l of the Ntingi and Aupported Kimielf by ^eU-ing 
maw hati and paiiitingi. 

Chin Chun-ming, likewise &&tn Sul'Iioh^ known aho as a 
poet, etc. 
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Tm£ tbadttional Chinese way of rcconhng 
certain painters as members of special groups is, as a 
rule, based on their places of origin rather than on 
definite stylistic aAinidcs. Consequently it docs not 
offer a safe basis for tracing die evolution of styde 
(except in cases where the two points of view co¬ 
incide), but it is often a help for the memory and for 
our atiempts to establish a survey of certain periods 
or local sections of painting. With the enormous 
accumulation of fresh material at the be ginnin g of 
the ebbing period such groupings become in¬ 
creasingly desiiablc (when not misleading). 

The group cominonly known as “The Masters of 
Hsin-an” (in Anhui) includes four painters active at 
the end of the seventeenth century who, as fax as 
may be concluded from their still preserved works, 
had not very much in conimou from a stylistic point 
of view, yet formed the nucleus of an important 
group winch included some of the most attractive 
painters of this epoch. 

Sun [ and Wang Chih-jui are nowadays almost 
forgotten; die small pictures with their signatures 
arc few and of too slight importance to evoke any 
interest, though the men ate wxU recorded. The two 
oihtt painters usually grouped with them. i.c. Clia 
Shih-piao and ilung-jen, belong so to speak to a 
different class; they arc well known and their fame 
has been rising in the same measure as their works 
have become better known. But it may cause some 
surprise that they arc not as a rule grouped with 
other equally famous Anhui painters such as Hsiao 
Yiin-ts ung and Mci Ch'ing, who from a stylistic 
point of view might serve as their partners better 


tlian Sun [ and Wang Chih-Jui. They will here be 
discussed together, whereas Suu I (soriicrimcs called 
a icbom Wen Cheng-ming) and Wang Chih-jui 
(said to hilve been i tcmpcstiious ch^t^icr] Kardiy 
call for any funher comments at this place. 

HsLio Yiin-ts'iing, whose tzii was Ch'ih-mu, and 
bii0 Wu-meu tao-jcji (the Sorrow-free Taoisrjp. 
bom 1596 Wn-hn and died 1673.* He is said to 
have been a close friend of Sun 1; the two painters 
imy indeed have followed somewhat similar or 
parallel paths in their creadve work; they were both 
to some extent eclectics and absorbed dements of 
Sung a$ well as Yuan* These however, in the ease of 
Hsiao Yuii-cs^tmg were freely cransfornicd into an 
individual style wliich seems to have matured with 
the years. He was not a very strong cr<^tivc master 
but a delicate painter. Chang Keng describes him in 
KiiO-ch 00 huii^hifig^u (h i) as **a good Landscape- 
painter who did not ^bllo^Y any of the conmioii 
n^ends but formed a manner of his own which was 
very pleasant and attractive. On the walls of the Li 
T'ai-po pavilion at Ts^ai^hili {on the Yangtse) he 
once painted pictures of the Five Sacred Moun tains, 
and when Sung io composed poetic texts to the pic¬ 
ture's, they were engraved on stone slabs {presmti- 
ably after the death of the painter). His pictures 
representing Peaceful Views and those ilJustradng 
the Li Sao balbds were engraved on wooden blocks 
and thus transnuEted."" 

Hsiao Yiin-ts tmg must have enjoyed a consider¬ 
able reputation in his rime for so many of his paint- 
mgs to have been reproduced in engravings on sEonc 
or on wood^ and it must indeed be admitted that this 
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lame of his has nor vaiiishcci or faded with the 
passing of ccntiiiies* His pictures arc still highly 
appreciated by collectors in the West as well as in 
the Far East, containing as they do so many of the 
essential elements of Chinese laiidscape-pamdiig in 
a well-controlled, refined and harmonious form. 

They arc practically all handscroUs; there are 
about mo dozen of diem in our List of cl jc paintefs 
works, whereas hanging-scrolls and album-leavcs 
arc exceptionaii they comply wich the old Chinese 
demand that a picture should contain records of the 
paintcr^s joumepng through interesting countr)^ 
his reactions to die changuig views and moods of 
nature^ and dm expressed in a pictorial design that 
can be enjoyed only in successive sections. Hsiao 
Yiin-ts'iiJig was a master of this classic form of 
composition,^ particulariy in Ills marure (later) 
works in wdncli he handled ii in adherence to such 
great masters of the Northern Sung period as Kuo 
Chung--shu and Kuo Hsi, though with more in¬ 
sistence on minute details and a softer brush which, 
in spite of the use of slighdy coloured \vashes, does 
not attain the same degree of atmospheric beauty 
as is to be found in the Sung paintings. 

In his early works Hsiao Yiin-ts‘ung is more 
dependent on die Yuan masters, as may be observed 
for instance in the scroll in Mr. Chfng Te-k^uii s 
collection in Cambridge, vvliich i$ dated 1649. 
According to the title the picture illustrates die 
famous Road to Shu, though not with the historic 
complement of an imperial cortege; diere arc only 
some isolated travellers on horse-baek, in chairs and 
in boats, proceeding on palisaded roads between 
precipitous rocks or dirough the straits of a river. 
The changing views seem to be quite imaginary and 
though the rocks and boulders arc piled tip in masses 
and the roads and watercourses make dangerous 
turns, the general design can liardly be called grand 
or awe-inspiring, the prevailing impression is 
mdmate and entertaining, pariiciilarly where the 
human figures appear* The tone is soft grey and die 
brush work is distinguished by an easy flow; In the 
modelling of the rocks die painter has followed ihe 
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Chti-jaii-Wu Chen tradictoii^ or Shen Chou, who 
also did some scrolls of diis ty^pe though wnth more 
structural designs. The painter is still feeling his way 
towards a st\dc of his own. 

Ill die aomew^hae later scroll (dated 1656) which 
we know through the reproduction in Ceiiru 
(lip zo), he lias taken a definite step forward. It 
repre^nrs Cloud-enveloped Mountains with scat¬ 
tered trees and buildings and is characterized by a 
firm structural brushwork and a perfect rendering 
of the cubic volume of the rocks and mounds^ which 
arc piled up one beliind die other and often cut oft" 
uiEo flat terrace planes at the top. The origin of this 
hind of roeh-stmctLirc may be found in some of 
Huang Kung-w^ang's pictures^ but the square shapes 
were mosi definitely developed and emphasized by 
Hung-jen. w^ho was die contemporary of Hsiao 
Yun-ts^ung, and whose strong and independent 
manner must have exercised a rathcT strong influ¬ 
ence on him. 

The styhstic correspondences with Hung-joi are 
most noticeable in the above-named handscroil, yet 
tlicy may also be observed in some of his later 
pictures such as the beautiful scroti of 1669 in the Los 
Angeles County Museum, where they are mosc 
successfully combined with rradittonal elements of 
earlier origin, such as lofty pine-trees, noble temple 
pavilions and picturesque galleries along mountain 
strcanis, into a very actractivc and well-balanced 
composition. It is elaborated with minute exactness 
in every detail in the same kind of quasi btitig pi 
manner as was used by I lung-jen, yet with sufficient 
strength to make us feel the structural unity of the 
concinuotis design {Pl.}5<>)- A picture like this 
might indeed, from a formal point of view, be said 
to represent an epitome of Chinese laudscape¬ 
painting; it transmits the principles of visual trans- 
formation and compositional unity through all 
variations of detail which had been accepted and 
developed In China for nearly a diousand years, 
though with a fresh display of naturalistic details and 
in a lighter tone than in corresponding paintings by 
masters of fonner generations- 
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Hung-jcn Ls Ehc best known apptlbtiori of the 
painter Chkng T*ao from I-isich^hsicn in Anhui^ 
who otherwise is known under lus tzii Chien-ohlang 
and the Mei-hua Kii-4:ia (The Old Man of Plum- 
blossoms). He took iJiie name when he entered a 
monastic order shortly after the final downfall of the 
Ming^ possibly in memory of the founder of the 
national dynast)\ He obtained the chu-^hfng degree 
inchcCh'iiJig-cheiig period {nSa£-i643)jbuEdid not 
enter the civil service. The public life of this turbu¬ 
lent epoch had no attraction for him. He found it 
more congenial to his artistic gemus to become a 
monk and to devote himself to painting. 

The discussion of Hung-jen's art might thus with 
good reason be reserved for a later cliapter on die 
monks and hennits, but as he is best known as the 
foremost of the Anhui painters^ he b recorded at this 
place. According to Cbang Kengp “he was skilled in 
poetry^, literature p aud landscape-painting; foOowed 
Ni Tsan in particular and led the way for many of 
tile Hsiti-an (Anhui) painters w'ho clung to the 
Chhng-pi (Ni Tsan) tradition. When he died 
(probably soon after i 66 }) his friends planted a 
great number of plum-trees on his tomb in venera¬ 
tion of iiiin, and he was thus die Old Monk of the 
Pluni-blossomsp as he was called (posthumously). I 
once saw a real work of his which represented layers 
of cliffs and steep gullies, majestically lofty and im- 
posing^ not like those pictures of scatccrcd bamboos 
and leafless trees which are made by the cotiimon 
painters, whop nevertheless, call themselves lofty 
hermits , , In T* pn^^kU n ksfi-t^umi we are 
told that Hung-jen started hy painting in aocordance 
with the Sung tradition but after he had become a 
monk changed completely to the maniict of the 
Yuan pahiEers. 

The contacts between Hung-jen and Hsiao Yiin- 
rs^ung which become evident through cerub cor¬ 
respondences of styde and a colophon written by the 
bttcr on a picture by' the former, may lia\*c been 
profitable to both pamceni, but there can be no 
doubt that Hung-jen w'as the stronger and more 
original genius of the two. His presented works arc 


not so numerous as those by Hsiao YCin-rs^ung and 
mostly of minor size; some of them represent old 
trees or a few spare bamboos in combination with a 
human figure or low buildings, others consist of 
square boulders or sirarply cut rocks bordering a 
mountain stream, or an open terrace w^hcrc a scholar 
has erected his study-pavilion. They are all very' 
neat, clear-cut+ pellucid, more like abstractions of 
actual reality than like studies &om nature, and as 
such quite different from those pleasant and enjoy¬ 
able views which we have observed in the scrolls by 
Hsiao Yun-ts^ung, 

Hung-jen did not liave the same preference for 
long horizontal scroU contpositions as his older 
colleague; there arc only three such paintings by 
him known at present, i',e, two in the K. Sumitomo 
collection in OisOp and one in the National Museum 
in Stockholm. They arc ah of a very originat type, 
difficult to describe and appreciate except by close 
study of the actiul pictures. The earliest one (in the 
Sumi tomo collection), which is dated 1 65 2 and signed 
Chicii-chiang, may be described as a scries of 
recollections of quiet walks along the reedy banks of 
a broad rivet, whose further limits are indisdn- 
guishablc. There arc flat rocks at some places butdng 
out into the river and then, at the very end, a small 
homestead in a thin bamboo-^rovc, having no for¬ 
mat connexion with the rest of tlie pictureH In other 
words, tltc painter has not worktxl according to a 
strict composjEional plan or pattern like Hsiao Yun- 
ts'ungp but noted down a sequence of actually 
observed and recollected motifs along the river bank 
in a very sensidve manner which shows bis particu¬ 
lar dependence on Ni Tsan. Hung-jen could liave 
painted very alluring imitations of that so to speak 
^'illimitable" Yuan master. 

The other Sumitomo scroll, which b dated 1661, 
and signed Hung (instead of Chicn-chiang), is a 
maturer work executed in the more sharply defining 
linear imnoer which gradually became hb final 
individual substitute for, or derivation from, the 
manner which is obvious in bis earber works and 
wltich is more imitative of Ni Tsan. it lakes us 
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through a landscape of massed rocks, at stmic places 
rising into lowet-like structures, at ocher places 
merging with flat blocks along a river-bank, a 
com position rich in detail and somewha t restless in 
its staccato rhythm. (This however is the type of 
landscape that has been mostly imitated.) 

The scroll in the National Museum in Stockholm 
is dated in the same year as the preceding picture, 
f.e. i6di+ but it is signed Chien-chiang bsikthjat^ 
indicating apparently that he still considered him- 
self a student (in a temple?) (PL352). After the 
picture foUows a colophon by his friend Ch^eng Sui 
referring to comntou rambllngs in former years. 
The picture itself which niay contain some refer¬ 
ence to such recollections of sliared inipressions of 
old times, represents the kills and slopes o f an open 
country' beyond a river visible at a distance. The 
views have a broad sw'ecping movemenE; the rising 
and falling lines of the ground are brought out by 
rows of leafy trees standing out like dark borders 
against a pale reddish ground of sandy hills. There 
are some low buildings^ narrow bridges and a few 
larger trees at die foot of the hills, nearer the river, 
but the details arc all harmoniously integrated to 
accord with the dominant and grandiose motif the 
peaceful rhythm of a hilly country on a cool autumn 
day. 

The unusual charm of Hung-jen^s genius as a 
painter is perhaps most carily disccmiblc in some of 
his album-leaves. They arc done with the greatest 
economy of means; a few touches of die brush are 
here siafficicnt to render not only the $tructure and 
volume of the rocks, or the splashuig of the moun¬ 
tain brooks, but also the tactile beauty and colour- 
istic appeal of such motifs. In the best of his small 
SEudics Hung-jen emerges as one of the most sensi¬ 
tive and genuine of all the painters of his epoch. He 
may indeed be compared with some of the French 
impressionists; he thinks and feels in values of pic¬ 
torial expression and has the faculty to make us 
sense the beauty that he rcleaBcs with the brush 
(Pl3i2). 

eh a Shih-piao, firh-chan, hao Mei-ho San- 


jeii, from Hai-yang {j6i5’-i 69«J, is probably the 
best known of “The Four Masters". His life is 
related by Chang Keng as follows: “He passed the 
dm skhig degree in the Ming period, but after the 
fall of the dynasty he abandoned further studies for 
examinations^ and devoted himself particularly to 
painting and calligraphy. His family was wcll^o-do 
and possessed a large coUccrion of old sacrificial 
vessels, as well as many authentic pictures of the Sung 
and Ytian dynasties, which helped to make of him a 
real cornioisscur. Fie started as a painter by studying 
Ni Tsan, but in later years he also made studies with 
others of Wu Chen and Tung Ch^i-cli^ang. His 
pictures were done with a few strokes of the brush, 
and he treasured the ink like gold (used it very 
sparingly). The st)'Ie of his paintings was careless, 
[heir c/ft y/iit (tone) was quiet and melancholy- 
they belonged essentially to the i (unrestrained) 
ebss. 

“Once he saw some pamtings by Wang Sliih-ku 
which appealed to him, and invited Wang to his 
home where he asked him to do some pictures in the 
manners of the following four masters: Tsbo Chih- 
po, Ni Tsan, Huang Kung-waiig and Wn Chen, for 
them to serx'C as sources of inspiration for him* In 
later years he became a still more excellent painter 
and penetrated bito all the secrets of ehe Yuan 
masters^ Among hts works was an album of pictures, 
ShJli-tzu lin (The Lion Grove Garden in Suchou), 
which came into the possession of Mr, Sung Lo^ 
and made this gentleman very happy. When he died 
in his eighty-fourth year (1698) at Yangchou, Sung 
Lo started to write liis biography and published his 
poetical works with an introduction. 

"He was by nature a carefree and leisurely man 
and very fond of sleep, Sometimes he did not rise 
before sunset. He disliked visitors and always soughr 
some excuse to escape from them. When the 
cniperor's son-in-bw, Mr. Wang, who was a very 
rich and iiifluentia] man, much sought after by the 

^ Sung tJH Myr<liung waj 1 pmnkinent poet 

and cminciUicuT nf paintiiig who sometimes served w prcsdciit 
of the Baird of Civil Service. 
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people^ called on lmn+ he was not received^ though 
he came back three rimes* And as this gentleman 
shortly afterwards was completely ruined^ people 
admired the foresight of the pa inter. 

'"During his whole life he never spoke an angry 
word or made an injurious statemcnE about any- 
body, and always sought to encourage tlie younger 
painters by praising them. Thus nobody was 
envious of him in spite of the fact that he enjoyed a 
very great reputation/* 

Ch"a Sbih-piao^s very sensitive but somewhat 
dreamy and languid nature is reflected in his pic¬ 
tures* they are executed in a fluent manner without 
much insistence on structurCp cubic form^ or realistic 
detaiiSf yet he knew how to express "much by 
licilc*\ he, to make not only the strokes of the brush, 
but abo the empty spaces tell. The artistic signifi¬ 
cance of his works is mainly dependent on slight 
varbtions iti the ink-tones and the suggesdveness of 
a misty atmosphere; when at their best, his album- 
leaves arc hardly less evocative than those by Hung- 
j^n, though executed in a more subdued scale of 
softer ink Eoncs (PI451)* But as be produced a fair 
number of relatively indiftcrent pictures afEcr one or 
tw^o models, flic level of his art is below tliar of 
Himg-jcn's or Mei Ch"mg*s mme. 

He must, Indeed, have received important 
initiatory impulses from Ni Tsaif s art (as stated by 
Chang King), which no doubt appealed to him by 
its air of refinement and quietude, but these were 
gradually integrated in the stronger and more 
inclusive influences from Mi Fei, Wu Chen, Huang 
Kung-wang and possibly Shen Chou, models w^hich 
arc rccogni^blc in his mature works and also men¬ 
tioned in some of his sketches after old masten. It 
would take us too far here to enumerate illustrations 
of all the various elements in the somewhae edectic 
production of Ch'a Sliih-piao, but rwo or three 
examples may be quoted. 

The relatively early piaure known as Misr and 
Clouds over Hsiao and Hsiang, dated 1660, is a very 
suggesrive adtunbradoii of the Mi-style transposed 
into a lighter toncJ AnoEher somewhat misty 


painring, dated 1671, represents Autumn Trees in 
Twilight^ and may be fcmenibcrcd as a more 
cxpenmental expression of the paintcr^s interest in 
subdued light-cffccts or dreamy aunettphere, 

Shiin Chou is mentioned as the model in the 
painter s imeriprious on at least rwo interesting 
landscapes; one of them (dated 1:674) represents a 
lake View in Evening Liglii'^ and may be said ro 
show a free combination of elements borrowed 
from Sben Chou and Ni Tsaii, whereas the other, 
which represents a mountain stream spanned by a 
bridge with a solitary wanderer, is described by the 
painter as follows: Autumn fills the air; the 
mountains rise in silence. Frost has touched the 
trees, dicir leaves are red^ A lonely man is filled with 
wonder at the view. He walks the hermit's path 
across the eastern bridge/’^ 

A rarlicr sketchy but amusing imitation after Wu 
Chen is called Looking at the Fishermen on a River.* 
It is painted in a spotted manner with plenty of 
empty spaces between the soft touches of his swift 
brush, suggestive in its way. but more sumniiry 
than the Yiian master's works of a similar nature. 
Ch"a Shih-piao did not take much trouble to grasp 
the spirit of his models, merely borrowing general 
notions and designs which he transformed freely in 
his own easy way. This seems also to have been the 
case when he made his version of The Red Clitf, the 
morif wlijch had become famous through Su Tung- 
p'o's poetic descriprion and through several piaorial 
representations by masters of the Ming period. Ch'a 
Shih-piao has given an cnrircly diftcrent iiiterpreta- 
rion of fhe motif, rather summary but highly 
effective, not to say amusing, through the dispro¬ 
portion betw^ecn the prcdpitous rock and the boat 
at its foot, which is "small as a leaf"". In the uiscrip- 
rion on Ehe picture lie says: "Tliis mountain shall 

* Cf. t^iOnfu j, 3 iid Sjrt (Hmiela Callcctk^n. Tfikyu]. 

* ijy. (S. Saw:iharfi cckUcctlon.) 

■ Chm^tw nwrtj^uij, v, u, "'litiitiiiiig the idm of Mazier 

* Shipid voLlIl, 0, 

* iShiriiJ voLU p.lJ, 
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rcmaittthc Red Cliff for thousands of years; whenever 
a small boat passes reminding us of Su Tiing-p*o/'' 
A picture by Cli^a Shih-pbo in the National 
Museum in Stockholm, wMcli is dated 1675, tepre- 
sents a crest of hills projecting diagonally from the 
upper right comer, dividing the water which fills the 
middle section of the picture into two cur tents. The 
one i$ spanned as usual in ihesc pictutes by a small 
btidgCp and hctc again is the solitary wanderer who 
conccmpbtes the view, while the late aummn mood 
is accentuated by the bare wiUows in the corner, 
Tlie icxi to the picture is borrowed from a poem by 
Wang Wei(?)^ “Cold mountains; no more vetdant 
green. An autumn stream which murmurs all day 
long,” Ch'^a Shih-piao was evidently aituncd to the 
nielancholy side of nature and is in that respect a 
coiuitcrpart to Ni Tsan^ though his reactions may be 
more fugitive. He paints the autumn chill and the 
evening dusk and in his inscriptions as well as in his 
pictures he strikes the notes of silence and loneliness 
which fill the mind of the solitary wanderer as he 
crosses the bridge of a niouniaiii stream on foot or 
on muleback (Pi. 3 34). or the fisherman in his boat 
or the meditative philosopher seated on Iris straw'’* 
mat in an open paviUon. There arc many variations 
on these themes in his pictures but they are all in a 
minor key, like the tunes oi the bamboo flute still 
sonietimcs heard among the hills in the south. 

Wang Cliili-Jui, Wt^jui, from Hsiu-ning, is 
also traditionally counted as one of “The Four 
Masters'", but he must have been a strange cliaracter 
and as such the direct opposite to Ch*a Shih-piao, 
We arc told by Chang Keng" that “when he be¬ 
came drunk and the inspiration arose, he worked 
with the violence ot a sudden rainstorm. Ele could 
keep on working for a whole day producing several 
dozens of paintings, and chent wdien exhaustcxl, he 
lay down like a corpse and did not rise for several 
days/" But to what extent these sudden outbursts 
of artistic production actually reflected his lenipcs- 
luous temperament is nowaday$ impossible to tell 
because no work of any consequence by the painter 
has become know^n. The two small pictures repro¬ 


duced in the Sh&HtIwn album devoted to the Hain¬ 
an school and in Shin-chou ta~bum bsu^pivn^ V\ are 
not distinguished by any cxtraordinarj' qualities of 
design or brush work. 

Mei Ch^ing^ who was the youngest and most 
gifted of this group of Anhui painters^ was never 
counted among “The Four Masters'\ but he must 
have known them quite w'cli and he has gradually 
outdone them all in the esteem of modem collectors. 
This may be partly due to hb personal associations 
w'ith Shili-t*ao^ who in late years has become the 
centra] figure of Chinese painting for this critical 
epoch, but Mei Ch 4 ng also reveals a remarkable 
creative faculty, in fact he reiiew's or surpasses the 
models of the Yiian period w^hlch were hb stylistic 
guides. 

From the scajity biographical records brought 
together in haa-$liih (V^ 6) and some 

inscriptions we can draw the conclusion tliat Mei 
Ch^ing was bom i 6 zj in Hstian-ch^eng (Anhui) and 
died The family was artutic; two of his 

brothers also became known as painters; liis t-rw was 
Yikn-kung, but he called himself by various fancy 
names such as Ch’u-shan, Hsueh-hi, Mei-chTh (The 
Plum-blossoms" Fool), Lao-ch*u fan-fu etc,, exhibit¬ 
ing the same taste for in names as wras sdli 

further developed by Shih-t’ao. But he did not 
become ordauicd as a monk (like lib friend), nor 
did he spend aU his life as a hermiL 

Mei Ch*ing passed most of his life in hb home 
province and must liave studied its mountains and 
fivers very closely. Gradually he became one of the 
most thorough-going enchanted expounders of the 
fantastie formations and stirring scenes about Huang 
shan. We are told that he was a precocious youth 
with unusual gifts for painting and poetry; liis 
appearance was noble and his manners refuicd . , , 
“When not occupied iu ringing ot writing poems 
he did ink-paintings; moving the brush in coilcd-up 
patterns all strange and unrestrained.''* According 

^ voLXtl (fomicrly in Kuwoiiu cpll«tk»ii), 

’ Cf. ktuh^km^ lii* v,ll, i, 

• Qucrtcd froift SEiE in fCwMft'tw V. 
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to another critic his Jatidscapes could be placed in the 
class of wonderful works, but his pine-trees were 
divine of the very hightst class)* Fortunately 
most of his pictures include pine-trees as their main 
c]cm.ent, but the predpitnus or overhanging rocks 
arc no less imporlanc and wonderful. Few painters 
have mdded tlieniselves more unreservedly to the 
witchery of pine-trees and rocks than Mei Ch^eng 
but in the forms in which he represents them they 
frcquenily become something like fantastic synibols, 
derived from forms of nature ^ but made suhsenicnt 
to his creative imagination* 

[n some of his pictures the pines arc rcprescnied as 
single pillar-like trees in combination with one or 
tw^o tall rocks or boulders. They arc remarkable for 
their strxTctural torm and illustrate the pauiCer's 
sense for balance and rhythm in intrDdudng his 
studies from nature. This may be seen in two excel¬ 
lent examples in Japanese collections*^ dated res- 
pccrivcly 16S5 (scCp Sfwtd Nangj, 1 , 50) and 1689 
(see* SJjfeii, pl.24j). Here may also be mentioned a 
minor landscape in the National Mtiscuni in Stock¬ 
holm, because it bears the following homage to Wu 
Clim: ""1 love the Taoist of the blossoming plum- 
trees, ]ie waved the brush and touched the paper like 
a god. He emptied the cup of andent nectar from 
the Island of the Immortals ^ and lo! it w^as spring to 
him at every season in Chian g-nan!”* 

As 3 master of brush and ink Mei Chliig evi¬ 
dently teamed more frt^m Wu Chen tliaii from any 
other painter, but his compisitions arc mostly quite 
original and of a new type. His combinations of 
rocks, [fees and rushing water are different from 
those c^f other painters. The gulhes are deep and 
narrow, embedded berwccti very tall, somcrimes 
overhanging clifis which almo$t span the gap over 
the stream. He may indeed have had occasion to 
observe such formations on Huang-shan, where he 
rambled about during certain periods witli Shih- 
t"ao, but he has giveti them an individual meaning 
by empliasiziiig their imperious grandeur. Some¬ 
times when these natural elements are, so to speak, 
interlaced or winding into each other and are partly 


veiled by mist as in the nearly two-mctrc-tall picture 
that used to be in the Pbeenrini collection in T5kyo, 
it seems like a vision rather than a view of moun¬ 
tains and water (P1.355B), but in other examples the 
human element tuakes the composition more 
Approachable. This is characteristic of the picture ui 
the former Abe collection (Osaka Museum) which 
repfcscnts An Angier in a Boat at the Foot of a Cliff. 
This forms a perpendicular wall from the level of the 
water to the very top of the picture , where it ends in 
2 kind of ovcrlianging boulder from w'hicli a long 
pine-brajich hangs dowTi, reaching almost to the 
angler's boat. The two verticals, the cliff and chc 
pine-branch, balance each other, and both serve to 
accciicuate the extraordinarj.' height of the whole 
scene, particularly if we place ourselves in the 
position of the fisherman iu the boat* The same 
principle of design is repeated in the picture in the 
Narioml Museum: the cliff rises boldly and over¬ 
hangs at the top, but the corresponding faUing 
movement is not indicated by a hanging branch but 
by a copious flow of water tliar plunges right down 
from the clifi-head to the river below, where a 
clump of pinC“trees form a protecting foreground. 
The picture may well have been inspired by some 
actual forma dons on Huang-shan or Lu-shon where 
Mei Clfiiig seems to have gathered his most stirring 
and lasting impressions, but it has been filtered 
through his poetic imagination (like Tao-chi's 
renderings of a similar scene) and it is executed with 
rich ink on satin which gives the picture a deeper 
glow (P 1 . 3 S 5 A). 

The most intimate expressions of Mei-ch*ing s 
genius as a pointer may, however, be found in some 
of hb album-leaves* of which a fair number liave 
been made known in reproductions* They represent 
low pavilions at Ehe foot of rocky ledges, dry trees 
vrith scones or rocks, hshemicn in small boats on a 
river, ix. motifs ot the same kind as we know from 
Wu Chets s sketchy records, and are noted down 
with ihe same kind of rich ink and $tumpy brush 

^ Q. Omiura, Aim/rrt Cdpfn, i 
* Later Chinese Psiniing, p], 181 - 
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as file YilAti master loved lo use.^ The corres¬ 
pondence i&T however, not confined to the technicai 
nieihods, ii also results from the two painters' 
similar ppproacb to the phetiometia of nature as 
symbols of an inner life. Yet nothiiig would be 
more misleaditig than to cbim tliat Mci Ch'ing 
simply transmitted what he found in Wu Clifin^s art. 
This becomes clear when we glance at the 
sketches which record hts enraptured raniblings on 
Huang-shan, that glorious n^ountain in Anhui, the 
favourite luunt of so many romantic painters,* 
These fugitive views^ in which the forms arc sug¬ 
gested rather tlian represented, reveal a sensibility to 
mist and clouds and an imaginative faculty of trans¬ 
formation which arc quite distinct from the genius 
of any older painter* They are no longer simply 
pictures of peaks and torrents* or of misty chasms 
and distant ridges outlined by rows of trees, but 
visions faintly issuing from a bottomless sea of 
luminous mist or suggestive of cosmic forces which 
seem at play with streams and mountains, till they 
wliirl like stornr-clouds in a gale. In these pictures we 
recognize the same kind of almost violent expres¬ 
sionism tliat has made Shlli-t'ao so fmious in 
mcniem time's, somewhat less emphatic perhaps, 
but nevertheless of the same kind. 

* -Jt- # 

The pictorial activity in Anhui seems to have 
been qtiitc intense at this rime, including many 
secondary men whop though recorded in history, 
arc little known because their w'orks are seldom 
seen and rarely reproduced* One or two of them 
may be shortly mentioned here since examples of 
their works have reached Western museums. 

Ch'ang Sui, toll Mu-clucnp !m Chkng-rung Pu-i 
and Kou Tao-jen, came from Hsich-hsicn in Anhui 
but settled later in Yangchou* He may in some 
respects be considered a link betw'cen the two groups. 
The majority of liis known works arc album-leaves 
painted \yiih a rclarively dry brush in a kind of 
cxprcssionistic niarmer by which the rhythmic 
structure of the mountains and the light effects seen 


through the dark foliage of trees are successfully 
suggested. The large landscape with two men seated 
on a ledge at the foot of awcrinspiriiig wild rocks, 
btcly acquired by the Freer Gallcry% is a very 
original work o\™g to the peculiarly hatched 
brush work and reminds us of a crayon drawing 
ratlier than of an ordinary ink-painting with slight 
washes of colour. 

In addition to the painters who by their birth and 
artistic origin belonged to the Anhui group may be 
mentioned a man who came from Shantung, but 
spent much of his life in Anhui and was well 
acquainted ^ith some of the hermit painters in this 
provuice* His name was Fa JoH:hcn, fHan-Ju, 
Huang-shih (161J-1696): he passed his dwi-shih 
degree in 1646 and became in 1678 a member of a 
learned society or academy know'n os Po-hsuch 
hung-UE^u, served as a teacher of the Classics in a 
Confucian school and became governor of rhe 
Anhui pro^dnee. According to Imi-hua 

^'he did not paint very often but stood nevertheless 
above common men and was unstanied by the dust 
of the world *. * The effect ot his paintings was 
ample, it reached beyond the brush and ink-work. 
He was a true scholar who painted only for his own 
amusement and follourcd a path of liis own, inde¬ 
pendent of aU predecessors/' 

The characterization of Fa Jo-chen as a gentle man- 
pin ter may be rather flattering, yet it is quite well 
supported or illustrated by his relatively rare piC“ 
tures of which lialf a dozen may be seen in Ja panese 
collections, and One in the National Museum in 
Stockholm which represents Driving Clouds and 
Mist in the Mountains (PL357A)* The dements of 
the motif may be traditional, but they are here 
represented in a state of intense movement, not only 
the rnshing water and die circling clouds but the 
very rocks and boulders; it is as if they all bad been 
shaken by a sudden sliock and thrown out of 

' Cf. Album of twelve kavci wiih uudiis of Trees* llix'lu and 
Water, dated 169a, published by The Cumnicrcial 1934. 

* Cj^ Afn ij'f, CoiiiiiurnrLil 

Prc5i, 1934, 
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balance, even the moimtain. ba$ cracked and vapours 
are ruing out of the interior of the earth. The 
master's tnuh has brought everything into swirling 
mowment, 

tn an inscriprion at the side of the picture^ T^Titcen 
in 1855 by a man called Tz^h<hihn we arc told that 
Fa Jo-chen during his sojourn in Anhui was a good 
friend of the monk pauiter Shui 4 cung with whom 
he used to work; hut the present picture, which is 


inspired by a T'ang poem on the majesty of 
mountainSp and shows thousand rocks and ten 
thousand caves^" ^. is “better than any of Shui- 
knng*s picturesp and may indeed be called the work 
of a genius”* Shui-kung is no Longer known through 
records or signed works, but Fa Jixhcn is worth 
remembering as a highly gifted and independent 
gentleman-painter, even though he can hardly be 
called a genius^ 


Painters in Kiangsu and Kiangsi 


The an nut painters mentioned in the preceding 
chapter may wdl be said to have formed the most 
refined and specific provincial group among the 
mass of gifted painters who were active during the 
three or four last decades of the seventeenth century, 
but their activity was mainly confined to their home 
province and did not reach any larger circles of con¬ 
temporary paindng. If we arc to reach a broader, 
more inclusive view of the development of painting 
at this particular period we have to direct our 
attention also to other provincial centres of artistic 
activity likewise situated in the Yangtse valley or 
further south, j.e. in the provinces of Kiangsu and 
Kiangsi, and in Nanking, wdicre the cultural and 
artistic traditions of the Ming period were still 
entrenched. 

It would be easy to fill a whole volume with 
accounts of the painters who at the time were active 
in these provinces, because a great number of them 
arc recorded in local chronicles and the liistoHcal 
records quoted above, but it would require far more 
space than we have at our disposal and many more 
plates than we can allot to them. Their relative 
im[Knxancc and place svithin the grea t mass of con¬ 
temporary Chinese painting is rarely of the highest 
grade and consequently they cannot be as fully 
illustrated as some of the previously mentioned 
leading masters. Nevertheless a few promincut 
rcprcsaitativcs of these groups must be introduced 
and illustrated, leaving special studies of the minor 
men to be based on the reproductions noted in our 
Lists, 

Tan (or Ta) Chvtng-ktuuig, tzii Tsai-hsin, tioo 


Chiang-shan wai-shih and other names (1623- 
1692), came from Taii-f u in Kiangsu.* Nc passed 
most of his life at Mao-shan, near Tan-t'u, as a 
student of Taoism. He is described in rKng-yift bm- 
hua as “a scholarly gentlcinan with free and easy 
manners ,,, Somcdnies he painted landscapes of a 
very pleasant and attractive kind, filled with noble 
feelings. He was able to express it all at the tip of his 
brush, because of his expert cotmouscurship. His 
paintings were rich but not vulgar, soaked (with 
ink) but not turbid. If one compares liini with those 
painters of the world who had brush but no ink, or 
ink and no brush, he stands as high above them as 
the sky above the eanh," 

Tan Chung-kuang only represented the mo untains 
and rivers of his home country; his pictures arc tall 
river views harmoniously balanced, spacious and 
airy. Water fills the lower portions of the pictures; 
there are a few bare trees on rocky promontories in 
the foreground; further away there arc mountains 
partly veiled by mist, and some small boats on the 
water help to give an idea of for distances. The best 
example of such views is the picture in the former 
Abe collection (ui Osaka Museum}* dated 16U6, but 
the picture ui the National Museum in Stockholm 
painted five years cntlicr is hardly less characteristic. 
Botli pictures arc provided with poetic inscriptions 
in forge letters, written in Su Tung-p‘o's manner; in 
the latter inscription he says; “The sails were pulling, 
and it was like sitting in the sky. The mountains on 
the other shore were radiant with smiles” (PIjjSa). 

^ C/. Chm£-km him nhia tj iL?W jai, 

* CJ^ SiSftnfejifr* T+ p,5i. 
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These are late works pauiteti with great case while 
he was lj\Tng as a hcmiit on MacMshan* Earlier 
csamplcsi for instance the landscapes dated 1660 and 
1671 rcspeciivcly,^ arc more traditional and based, 
in part^ on studies of Shen Chongs art. It should be 
added that Tan Chung-kuang also painted figures 
occasionallyt ai may be seen in the little picture of a 
KuanifTii ejiccuted in a rather stctcliy fashion with 
a facile brush.* 

Tan Chung-kuangVfamc was, however, not based 
simply on hi$ paintings, but also on his writings, 
published under the Jiame of Shu Fa and Hua 
Ch'um. The latter treatise became much appreciated 
by students of paintings because it contains a certain 
amount of practical advice with regard to the 
composition of landscapes and their various parts 
and, in addition to this, theoretical ideas of general 
interest. His attadiment to nature and particularly 
to the mountains and nvers of his home province 
form a significant undercurrent in bis advice to the 
painters. Hb appeal to the painters to devote them¬ 
selves to the study of actual naturCp or the surround- 
in gs in which they lived, instead of giving abstrac¬ 
tions of the old masters and following he-aten tracks, 
sounds almost as if written in opposition to the 
general tendency oi ii^i^pn JiWii, the literary men^s 
paintings which stUl had a wide influence particu¬ 
larly among the devoted pupils of Wang Shih-min 
and Wang Chicn. As m all the writers on Chinese 
painting Tan Chung-kuang^s discussion leads tmally 
up to the axial point, the importance oFdCi-yUn^ but 
La doing so he shows the practical import of this 
term. A few extracts of general interest may be 
quoted here:^ 

"Tt does not matter whether the figures arc 
clumsy, if only their spirit is properly expressed, nor 
whether the scenery Is strange, if only it conveys 
some impressiorn of an actual place. Tung Yikns 
and Chihjan^s mountain peaks and ranges were all 
from the surroundings of Nanking, Ni Tsan s and 
Huang Kung-wang's trees and stones were all taken 
from places in Wu and Yikh. The two Mfs manner 
of using the ink was derived from the region south 


ofjun-chon, the forms of Kuo Hsi's pictures from 

the wrest side of the Tai-lmig mountains", etc- 

"Ever since those times painters in search of the 
w^onderful have been linked to the mountains and 
streams which they represented; good students have 
followed the operations of nature^ wliile poor ones 
have simply imitated (other pictures). Those who 
stuck ro a definite manner kept within the rules of a 
school, while those who did not stick to a majincr 
changed the school rules. Tung Yuan s manner was 
changed by Huang Kung-w'^ang; Mi Fei's maimer 
by Kao K*o-kung; Wang Mctig followed Wang 
Wei* but liad his own exuberant depth; Wu Chen 
followed Chii-jan, hut remained true to his own 
nature; Fang Fang-hu was unrestrained, and Chao 
Meng-fu highly refined; all rhese painters brought 
out the flavour and the forms (characicristics), each 
in his ovTO way. They realized the significance of the 
motifs by penetrating into their spirit in accordance 
with the creative power of heaven. 

"Artisans give the shapes of things, but tliey do 
not produce resonance of the life-breach. Scholarly 
gentlemen grasp the ideas, but their compositions 
are not well-balanced. Former generations disc-arded 
the habits of professional painters; they grasped the 
ideas but forgot die forms. Present-day painters 
rimiilatc the spirit of scholars in order to hide their 
lack of skill and deceive others. Thus, if one exerts 
oneself in copying, one will find it difficult to 
express one s own nattire, but if one has become 
aware of the art of painting, it is difficult to cling 
to the rules. 

"If ten pictures by the same man are all aUke, the 
liills and valleys in his bosom are easily exhausted, 
bar if eacli one h (in some respect) better than the 
last, the mist and clouds under Iris hajid are in¬ 
exhaustible. if the whole plan is complete in the 
mind (heart)* extraordinary effects will be bom 

*■ Cf. Niflijgj, I, and il, 

^ S^tiTjfl A'jirjfj, 1, p.47, 

• The Hua Ch^iisn ii reprinted in the ilnt volume of Afn‘-rf?fli 
and in r/iHi-/u:urAi voLIV. with eonrmcntarici 

by Hui ind Yim Shoa-p'in^. 
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under the hand, and if the influence of the life- 
breath is strong and far-reaching, the work will bcar 
the marks of a great master. The resonance of the 
spirit (shat /««) wilj be deep and free, and the work 
may be placed in the i class. It ’^vilJ never be for¬ 
gotten and always remain famous, whereas one soon 
turns away from ordinary pictures and forgets thenL^ * 

bi the continuing paragraph the painter speaks 
about the representation of mountains, trees, and 
buildings, and how they should be made attiacrJvc 
so that the beholder may like to dwell in the picture^ 
Then he discusses pictures executed in a broad 
fashion which may seem careless at dose mngCp but 
when seen from a distance^ produce beaudful and 
distincE eftects. To this the commentators have 
appended a short paragraph on i yiin, which scenis 
of particular interests 

"Among the Six Principles of Painting di^i-yun 
shtht-iung is the most important. Everybody talks 
about it, but nobody can grasp it. It all depends on 
the use of the brush an d the ink. When painting one 
must grasp the creative force of nature by W'hich the 
ch*i (vitaliEy) h produced (born). But only those 
who arc enraptured with mbt and clouds, hills and 
gullies, can rcaliaic it in their minds and absorb ic in 
their spirit. If that is not the case, they may study the 
nunners of the old masters during their whole life, 
yee be separated from it by worlds of dust.” 

The pintef s observations on the spacing of the 
compositions are important from a theoretical as 
vrdl as a technical point of view; 

"Empty space is difficulc to represent in a picture, 
but if the solid ponions are clear, the empty space 
will also be brought out. The spirit cannot be 
depicted, but if the picrurc is very like the real thing, 
the spirit of the motif will also become manifest. If 
the positions of the various elements are mutually 
conflicting, many of the painted portions become 
piled up like tumors, but wlicn the empty and the 
solid pares stand in proper mutual relation, tliosc 
which are not painted also coutribute to the won¬ 
derful effect of the whole thing ., . 

"‘The manner of painting must not be stiff, 


because then no resonance of the hfc-breath will be 
produced; and if the picture has no resonance of the 
lifo-brcath even the liveliest movements arc of no 
avail. Painters must also avoid being too delicate 
(tender)» because then their forms will not be true 
to nature, and if the forms arc not true to nature, 
even the most expert skill will be of no usc.*^ 

The above quotations may serve to give an idea 
of the general scope and nature of Tan Chung- 
kuang's treatise. It is certainly not a sirnplc repeti¬ 
tion of current aesthetic notions or critied opinions 
formulaccd by more famous artist-writers of pre¬ 
ceding periods^ it contains some independent 
observations and practical advice based on the 
w'riter s personal experience and conununicated in 
a way that has made dus treatise much appreciated 
by painters and amateurs. The most intcincstiiig 
portions of it arc evidendy not the remarb devoted 
to yim and similar philosophical concepts, but 
the discussions of more concrete subjects such as the 
pkmning and composition of the pictures, and above 
all the w riter s repeated references to the funda¬ 
mental importance of studies from nature. It is true 
that similar demands had been expressed by earlier 
writers also, but they arc here put forth with more 
emphasis and in a more definite form than before, 
and may thus be said to reflect a more natural or 
realistic attitude than had been prevalent for some 
time. In his treatise Tan Chung-kuan appears as a 
representative of the new movement in landscape- 
painting that grew up at various places during the 
latter half of the century and formed the general 
background also for die ^xallcd individiialists w ho 
injected more creative inugination and, at the same 
rime, more penetrating naturalism into Chinese 
Undscapc-paiti ting. 

* * * 

Lo Mu, tFK Fan-niu. W Yiin-an (1622-^.1705), 
from Nmg-tu (Kiaiigsi), passed most of bis life in 
Nan-ch'ang, the provincial capital, where he enjoy¬ 
ed great local fame. According to Kti&^liaQ htta- 
chSng ill, "'his brush-maimer lay between diat of 
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Tung Yiian and that of Huang Kimg-waug. He 
painted trees and vallcySp luxurmii and bcaudful; 
die effect of his ink was like rising mist. His works 
were truly of the (wonderful) class. Even some 
of the painters from Kiangsu and Anhui (between 
the Yangtsc and the Huai) foUowcd his style* w'hich 
became known as the Kiangst schooL” 

As a personality kept dose to the Tao of oldp 
and esteemed friendship very highly”* Among his 
friends w^as Sung Lo (Mu-diung)* who at the time 
served as governor of Riangsip and composed an 
essay on the Tw0 Mu which he presented to die 
painter. was also an able poet, a great wine- 
drinker, a good writer of k'ai and a specialist of 

tea culture;' 

Lo Mu was evidently an able and prolific paintCTt 
and as liis works sho>v only slight variations, it 
seems liardly necessary to study several of diem. 
Tlicy Tcprcscnt as a rule rocky shores and scraggy 
treesp usually arranged in a uiulateral fashion;^ the 
cliffs and promontories project from one side, while 
the other side is a shoreless expanse of water. It was 
a type of composition used by many artists at the 
rime, though with considerable individual varia¬ 
tions. One of Lo Mu's most successful creations of 
this type is the picture in die Saito collection, which 
U dated 1693. It represents tsvo bare cedar-trees 
growing on a stony bank by a low open pavilion. 
The compositional elements arc much the same as in 
some of Ni Tsan $ paintings, but die manner of 
painting is quite diflerent and may be said to have 
more in conirnon w'idi Wu ChSii's dc^vy ink^style. 
The ink is verv rich and itis laid on with a firm brush 
diat accentuates eIic broad outlines and brings out 
the cubic values by strong opposites of bbek and 
white (PL35HB), There is a stylistic relationship 
between this picture and Tan Chuiig-kuan's land¬ 
scape in ibc National Museum in Stockholm, 
possibly suggesting contacts and some mutual in¬ 
fluence bctw'ccn the painters of Kiang>u and KLangsi, 
Lo Mu must have enjoyed eonsiderablc local 
reputation a painter; he becarne generally kno^vn 
as "the head of the Kkuigsi $ehoor\ which evidendy 


was not limited to painters bom in this province but 
also included men from the neighbouring provinces 
of Chekiang and Kbngsu, who were attracted by 
Lo Mu's somewliac Amplified and effective style* 
Slifii Tsung-ching, l^jf K^o-tiiig and Nan-chi, Imp 
S hih-feng (1669-1735), is one of the best recorded 
among these followers. He came from Siing-chiang 
in Kiangsu and seems to have followed quite taith- 
fully in the footsteps of Huang Kung-wang. His 
most important paintingis arc the two Mountain 
landscapes with Pine-groves in the Kii-kung col¬ 
lection* and the picture in a Japanese collection 
representing a Man on a Bridge at the foot of liigh 
mountains, which seems closer in style to Lo Mu* 
Lu Huan-ch'eng, Chi-wei from Yli-yao 
(Chekiang), was apparently some^vhat younger; his 
pictures (in Japanese collections), dated between 
173a and 1758, are more uneven, but at least one of 
them, representing A Solitary Pavilion and a few 
trees on the bank of a mountain stream, is a typical 
Lo Mu composition.* 

Lu Wei, tzu Jih-wd, /mo Sui-shan-chiao ftom 
Hua-dng in Kjangsu, was a more origuial painter. 
Because of his eccentric character he was commonly 
called Lu the Fool (Lu-Ch'ih). According to Kut}- 
ck^a^ hm-chettg-lu “he painted widi a pkknig brush 
in a dotted manner. The vapours seemed to rise 
between the trees, the niountauis, and clifi’s, envelop¬ 
ing the pictures and niiaking tlicrn look very at trac¬ 
tive. His compositions were of an original kind and 
sometimes very large, up to eight or ten feet in 
height. Governor T‘u of Chekiang gave him a house 
by the West Lake, and there he Uved lor a year 
before he died/' The finest examples of his misty 
landscapes are two pictures formerly in the Kuwana 
collection/ Tcprcscnciug river views with moun¬ 
tains and trees emerging out of a soft hazy atmos¬ 
phere. The mountains and waters arc painted with 

* Typicil works ofihli kind nuy h< vai m Nanj», vcik*^, j, 15, 
anJ. 20', T^Y^, xii; OjlUJrir, L Bitniin Gasni, U 

* fK vokXX XI and XXXVIT. 

* voLiti. 

* Nfflijiii vr^Lio, ind also in TJyJ, rii* 
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light washes of ink merging into the tone of the 
background, bm ihc trees arc brought oar with a 
^'picking brush”, which makes their twigs and 
branches stand out in an effective pattern against the 
light grey background. The manner of execution 
imparts a note of iiidividua] expression to the other¬ 
wise tradititjna] pictures^ The nicnuniental Pine- 
tree in the Itu-kung coUccrion (9 ft. Sin* x 4 ft- 5 in.) 
is an example of liis very large compositions^ 
(Pi.3570). In this the soft and broad inaiuier which 
he had learned from Mi Fei and Kao K'o-kung is 
coinplcicly discarded; the majestic tree which bends 
in a long curve with only a few branches, is drawn 
with emphasis on its elastic strengdi. Ir mates us 
admit that the painter was no “fooV^ in spite of his 
name. 

Several other painters might be mentioned here 
w^ho were men of a certain culture and whose art is 
knosvn through signed works, but they can liardly 
be appreciated as distinct ardsde personalities if we 
do not have thdr works under our eyes. This is true 
for instance of the Chang family painiers from 
Hangchou, who were active during the second half 


of the seventeenth century^, and specialized in land¬ 
scapes based on studies of the Sung masters of the 
Soutliem School. The oldest of them was Chang Ku 
tzii Yeii-tsai, kno Ku-yu,^ who was represented by 
no less chan nine large mountain views in the 
coUecdoti of Marquis Sho,^ dated in the year 1644^ 
and formerly ako fay similar landscapes in the 
Kuwana (Kyoto) and Nakamura (Ow'ari) coUec- 
dons.*^ He svas evidently a skilful painter, besides 
being a good writer of pa_^i and li slm script, but 
“the hills and valleys m his bosom were soon 
exliausted”, to quote Tan Chung-kuang* He repeats 
himself quite often and gives no new turn or 
impetus to traditional landscape-painting. His sons 
Chang Ts*ai, fziir Tzu-cIi^t ^d Chang Sheng^ fjfi 
Tzu-hao, who also are often met with in Far 
Eastern collections, pain red m a more eclectic man¬ 
ner, following as tar as they were able the direction 
of Wang Hui. 

^ K.-k. iftu-kiiii {hi, v&l.is. 

" Six ofdu^c biidicapci m reproduced m Omura. Mmjw CdJrfi, 
voLl, 4, s, 6, 7. % and li; others in iVafp/u, -and in 
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The Eight Masters of Nanking 


The UiGUi masters Nanking h a dcdgna- 
tion Cradldonally used for ecrtalti painters who were 
active appro^dimcdy between 1650 and 1695, in the 
Souchem capital. The recording of these men in a 
special group seems, however, to have been a matter 
of convenience or common parlance rather than 
based on a critical Study of their arrisdc merits or a 
result of their common origin. Most of them came, 
as a matter of fact* from various places in KJangsu 
(including Suchou)* one was bom in Clieliang and 
another m Kiangsi. They might with equally good 
reason be said to have fomicd a Kiangsu groups 
which, however, would have included more than 
eight artists. 

Their respective individual importance in the 
hisiory of Chinese painting is rather uneven and 
their stylistic relations are not very marked, in spite 
of the fact that they were active at the same time 
and the same pbce. Nor would this group have 
attracted much interest in the history of Chinese 
painting if it Jiad not included one imsicr of out- 
standing importance, who nowadays is aTogniEcd as 
one of the leaders in rlic field of painting at the 
rime. His name was Kung Hsicn, and his posjdon at 
die head of the Nanking group is well established 
and has been ever since his life-time. A closer study 
of a few of his preserved works and those of his 
contemporaries will show that he had little in 
common widi anyone eke, nor does he seem to have 
exerdsed miEch influence on the younger giencra- 
rioti. Chang Keng s first-hand remarks about the 
whole group may here serve as an introduction to 
our study of these Nanking painters. 


“Rung Hsieu, Pan-chhen, haa Chbi Chang- 
j£n, was bom at K*un-shan but moved to Nanking^ 
He was an old-fasliioned man skilled in poetry and 
prose-writing, author of a work called Hsiang^ 
fki, and was also a good calligrapher and 
painter. He was so poor that when he died there was 
not enough money (for the family) to buy a coffin. 
Bulk happened that KWgTurig-t*^ajig from Ch*u- 
fu (a descendant of Confucius) was then in Nanking; 
he arranged the funeral, took care of the orphan 
children and coUected Kong Hdeuk writings. 

his brush work he followed Tung (Yuan) and 
painted in a bold and vigorous manner (dived into 
the strong and penetrated into the thick). Only it is 
a pity diat he did not have more refinement and 
resonance. 

"'His famous contemporaries were: Fan Ch"i, 
Hui-kruig; Kao Ts‘cn, Wri-dicng; Tsou Che, 
Fang 4 u; Wu Hung, izi'i Yiian-tm Hu Tsao, tsfii 
Shih-kimg; Ych H$in, tsii Jiing-mu; and Hsieh Suti. 
These were the so-called Eight Masters of Nanking. 
K"ung Tung-t"aiig wrote a poem in praise of Fan 
Ch*i"s landscapes; he says that half of them were 
painted ui the T^icn-dih and Ch^ung-cheng periods 
(16a 1-1641), and that many of them were collcaed 
in the palace," 

Of the painters mentiDUcd above, only the first 
five are known through works of individual 
character, whereas the very rare paintings dgned by 
the two last are too indifferent for special considera¬ 
tion at this place* The literary records about tltcse 
‘"Eight Masters" are, however, in some degree more 
interesting than their preserved paintings, and merit 
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to be reported. ^ a background to Kuiig Hsicn^s 
dommadiig personality^ 

Fan miully called Hoi-kimg or Hsb-kung, 
was probably the oldest of cbis groups He was born 
i6i6» and still alive in 1694, when he signed a 
picture^ Chou Liang-kung (1612-1672)^ die author 
of Tii-ima-ltu who knew the painter personally^ 
records tlie following experience relating to the 
appreciation of Fan ChH's works*^ 

“When I travelled to the north iil 16^0 1 met at 
an inn Mr. Wang To (the painter) and we looked at 
an album of paintings by Hni-kuiig (Fan Ch'i)^ 
which 1 had brought with me. He admired tliem 
very' much, and though he was sixty years old, he 
wrote ill the lamplight a colophon on one of the 
pictures with characters no Larger than a fly's head, 
in yvhieh he said: do not know who lisia-kung is. 
This little picture is painted entirely in the manners 
of Cliao Metig-fu and Chao Ta-nicn; it is very deep 
and cjuiet like tlie work of a virtuous scholar^ honest 
and clear v.ithout the lease fault or blemish. When 
looking at it in the lamplight one feels, as it were, the 
rolling of thunder. Bits of purple streams and white 
peaks have been transferred to this paper/ He said 
furthermore; ^Ic is the brush of an old mascert 
that of a modem nian\ Painters of today arc like 
sucli poets as Chung Hsuig and T^aii Yiiiui-ch'un/ 
The seal was very srnall and not distinct and he 
made a mistake in calling him Hsia-^kuiig instead of 
Hui-kung.“ 

The charaacrization of Fan Ch"i s art may be 
somewhat exaggerated in its praise, but it is essen¬ 
tially correct, in so far as Fan Cli"i was a refined 
traditionalist yvho followed closely in the footsteps 
of the masters mentioned above. His handscroll m 
die former Muscunt of Far Eastern Art ui Berlin/ 
which represents wude view^s over a river between 
humpy rocks with a few hare trees, is obviously 
inspired by some of Chao Ta-nici/s paintings of a 
similar type^ but the model has been transfortned 
into a more rustic, not to say austere, tone which 
adds grandeur to this very carefully executed hmg 
pi picture. Somew^hat similar transforniations of 


Northern Sung models may be obscrv^cd in several 
of Fan Cl/i's higlily finidicd landscapes which, in 
spite of their imitative nature and somewhat dry 
execution, are not lacking in charm (PLJ59)- Fan 
Ch*i was no doubt prcHcminetitly a traditiotialisi hut 
he had a very keen sense for the living beauty of 
plants and flowers, as may be seen for instance in the 
handscroU m the Cheng Te-k'im collection in Cam¬ 
bridge, The plants and flowers arc there painted 
wJdi light colours and a soft brush in a kind of mo 
hi manner^ one which also was Adopted by such 
painters in the Ming period as T'ang Yin and Chen 
Shun. They represent a very' attractive combuiation 
of natural chami and technical refmement. 

Tsou Ch6 and Kao Ts'cri were both talented 
painters, quite unlike Fan Chi and of rather uneven 
merits. Tsou Ghfi did not choose hb mcxlcb among 
the refined nrasters of the North Sung period, but 
relied more on the Yuan tradition of Landscape¬ 
painting; his production is imevcn but his most 
iiitetcsting works arc minor pictures in which he has 
noted dowTi impressions of landscapes tliat he knew 
by daily obscrv^atioii* 

He was honi 1636 in Suchou as die son of the 
paincet Tsou Tien, but moved to Nanking and con¬ 
tinued his activity there up to 1700 (possibly later). 
He is said to have painted flowers a^ well as land¬ 
scapes, but only the btter arc known to us, and the 
principal motifs in practically all of them arc the tall 
and lanky puies growing in slanting row's on sandy 
slopes (Pk36o) or standhig straight a$ pillars at the 
foot of the fissured rocks. His pictures of this type 
may be said to have a note of rustic intimacy, an 
imprcssioii sometimes emphasized by the low build¬ 
ings and human figures under the pine-trees.* 

* quoted Ui Aiu^WiiVe, voLlV, p.rl 9 . 

'Tlu»e pocu cumiderrd u ratherr muddled uid unm- 
ic*Uigibtc. 

' The uniiC frylc as tn die Berlin scroll may iilso he observed in 
Fjin Ch'i's mounuiTi-kndicapc reproduood in Chmig-kuo xmog- 
bui XXII Hid in the Spiring.-kndjeapc, diced 16914, 

in Gnm^ I, 39 . etc* 

* Typii^al eumpk^ of Tsou Ch^^s puTtures with pines in 

[V> GflFtj* Ih 60: NmjUf. 11 (itiilSfl}; 7 (1679). 
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Kao Ts'eii wjls a iiuii from Haugchou md niay 
have been a little younger than the aforc-incritionccl 
painter; the only fixed dates referring to his artistic 
activity' are to be found in the signatures written 
between i 661 i and 1672. From a stylistic point of 
view he may be said to stand HalRvay between Fan 
elfi and Tsou Che; he is essentially a traditlonalbt, 
though not so closely depeiideiit on Sung models as 
Fan Cli'i. He has also made free versions of Yuan 
painters and he adjusted his teclmical methods in 
accordance to ihe vary'iiig nature of his models or 
moii6^ a procIi\ity abo indicated by Cliou Liang- 
kiing in his picturesque account of Kao Ts'en^s way 
of studying and working. 

He wrote in Tn-kuti-hf as follows:^ *"1 was for a 
long time a friend of his brother Kao Fu, but did not 
meet Kao TsYti before J was an old iiian. He had a 
beard like a halberd and looked like a knight in em¬ 
broidered garments on a fine horse, but he w'as also a 
devout Buddhist, He did not pursue his studies for 
examination, but turned 10 poetry ajid wrote many 
fine lines . As a pupil of the monk Tao-hsin he lived 
for many years in a lemple. caring only vegetable 
food^ and alrliough he w'as still young, he was very 
quiet and selt<ontrollcd/' The author then goes 
on to tcU how Kao Ts'en and his teacher» the 
monk Tao-hsin, discussed painting in great detail 
“Whatever KaoTs'en grasped from these discussions 
he quickly put down on paper, but as $oon as he had 
done hah of it, the two men again sta rted iheir dis¬ 
cussions, And wJicn the picture with all its mysteri¬ 
ous details finally w^as completed, not a single 
brush-stroke of the first plan remained. In this w'ay 
it became as fine as if it had been engraved on bone; 
every part of it was wonderful/' 

The best illustration of this description is evi¬ 
dently Kao Ts*en*s somewhat surprising version of 
Fan K^uan's Autumn Mountains and a dense 
Grove'* {^, Gems, I, 58) (PL36J), The origin of 
the design is evident, though rather freely trans^ 
formed and exaggerated, particularly in its upper 
portion, and the very elaborate transposition is per¬ 
formed in a manner more akin to regular ktmg pi 


w'ork tlian to the well-known pciutilh'jjij of Fan 
K^uan. This may indeed have been the result of the 
dchbe rations described by Chou Liang-kung, 
making it "as fine as if it had been engraved Oin 
bone”. 

Yet at other rimes, when Kao Ts^ihi amused hici’i- 
sclf to play w'ith the brush "in the maimers of Sung 
and Yuan masters in die diatchtd hut of creeping 
plants” he produced chantmgly 

fresh and luminous small paintings such as the 
album-leaves in the Berlin coUocrion* (Pi362)* 

Wu Hung, tzii Yuan-tu, Itao Chu-shih, came 
from Chin-ch*i in Kiangsi and may be said to form 
a link bet^veen Lo Mu^s "Kiangsi schoor* and the 
Nanking masrers. Only few' works of his have 
become known (see List) and they do not convey 
the Impression of a master who rose above the 
average level of landscape-painring, yet he is 
flatteringly recorded by his friend Chou Liang- 
kung ® w\\o for some time lived near Wu Hung 
"between Yiin-lin and Pai-ma*^ (in Nankiiig?). The 
liistorian gives the following biographical account 
of the pamier: "He was bom by die Ch%-hiiai 
river^ and from his earliest youth he showed great 
Inclinaiion for pamting. He cut a path of his own in 
thb art and never cared to follow other people. In 
1653-1654 he crossed the Yellow River and era veiled 
to Hsueh-yiian (The Snowy Peak). When he came 
back he had changed his art to some extent; it 
became very free, beautiful and luxuriant. He assi¬ 
milated the merits of variDus old ii'iasrers, bui at the 
same cime expressed his own ideas. Once I said to 
him; You possess enough wisdom ajid courage to 
pull down a world, and you have the mind and 
bosom of the old masters; you arc truly the Ch en 
T-ung-fu* of painting* Fan Chiitig 4 i was called 
K nan, because of his generous disposition, but you. 
Master Yiian-tu, arc just as magnanimous in your 

* qucrilKl ui /Cud-fJ'j'dfi ^rjf|diwJwrrjf-Jui, v. tV, I* ao, 

* Mctti af die ttproduced picuiro by Kid Tr*eii arc ilbmii- 
Icivc^; die ihm larger pictum noictl in o{nc Liit arc inferior. 

* qumtd in Khq f|iVa voLm, 1 ,6, 

* A bold gicnen.{ of iht Sung period. 
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lit'e and art and free from the irifles of tlic world; 
you will indeed live 10 posterity at the side of Fan 

K i 

uan. 

Jt is true that Wu Hung^s best kndscapes and 
baiiilxK>-painrings arc expressive of a certain bold¬ 
ness and painted with emphasis on the opposirion of 
tones and the dccorarive effects but to compare him 
with Fan K^uan's great works seems indeed far¬ 
fetched. A good cxajitple of his art is the snow- 
landscape in the National Museum in Stockholm+^ 
Bare trees sEreteh their scraggy branches towards a 
bleak sky; an air of wintry clull and (|aietness is 
suggestively rendered^ but the painting does not 
carrj' us very far beyond the obvious motif 
Kung FIsieif s strange^ not eo say unapproachable 
pcrsonalitj^ and dytiamic genius seem eo have left a 
deep impression on his contemporaries and attracted 
no less attention than liis accomplishments as a 
painter and a poet. We have already quoted Chang 
Keng's short remarks about rliis old-fashJoncd man 
who lived and died in utter poverty^ never caring to 
make his art a source of income or social prestige.* 
A somewhat closer characterization of the man and 
the painter is offered by his friend Chou Lkng’-kung 
who describes him as folio 

"Kung Hsicn was of an eccentric nature and 
found n difficult to associate wirli other people. As a 
painEer he swepr away the common mannerism 
(trodden path) and produced very deep and original 
works. He said of ]ii nisei f ‘there has been nobody 
before me and there will be nobody after mc\ 

“elf eng Chcng-^k'uei, the very able painter, who 
seldom approved isfeonternporarj' artists, wTote on 
a picture by Kung Pan-elf icn: ‘In painting there is 
an enriching and a redncuig manner in respect of 
brusliwork, but this docs not apply to the boun¬ 
daries (composirioiis). The paintings by North Sung 
masters contain rhoiisands of bilk and ten thousand 
valleys* and there is not a single brush-strokc which 
is not reducing (abbreviatedj* whereas in the 
Yuan masrers* paintings of dry trees and thin rocks 
there is not one stroke wliich is not enriching 
(making [hem more complex). The only one who 


understood this thoroughly was Pan-chrieii.^ 

‘‘In liis early years Pan-cli^icn grew tired of the 
restless life in Nanking and moved to Kuang-Iing 
(f e, the prefectural town of Yangchou)* but some 
time afterwards he had had enough of Yangchou 
and retunicd to Nanking. He built himself a cottage 
at the foot of the Ch^ing-liang Hill where he culti¬ 
vated half an acre {pmi-itm yj 7 dn) vAth flowers and 
various kinds of bamboo. There he lived happily* 
never visiEiJig the market-places of the towtit 
spending his rime in the company of old friends of 
the defeated dynasEy when not practising painting 
and poecr)'/* 

Kung Hsienk preserved and reproduced paintings 
are quite numerous atid at least eighteen of them are 
provided w'nh dated inscriptions which range from 
1635 to E689. Within this span of rimCp approxi¬ 
mately half a century', the painEer must^ indeed, liave 
passed through varioiis stages of development and 
assimilated many influences which affected his stj^le 
and manner of painting* but to follow these in 
detail would take us beyond the liEnits of tlii$ con¬ 
densed presentation of a very rich material. It must 
be left to students who may have an opportunity to 
illustrate Kung Hsien's artistic career monographic- 
aUy with a sufftdent number of diaracteristic plates. 
Here we are at present limited to three or four which 
naturally will be chosen with a view to the funda¬ 
mental characteristics of Kung Hsienk art. These 
may be said to remain constant, even though they 
arc presented with variations in the pictorial form 
and die teduiique. 

The earliest of Kung Hsienk dated pictures known 

* Cf. LaliT Ormw Painimg, PL I Sfi. 

^Studenti ^pceuJIy iiitcrcr^e^d in Kung art ^uid pmoo- 

aiiiy are ttfetfed cu the article by I>r. Ashwin Lippe in 
An, ler. Ill, 1 wrkien on liie uetadon uf an mdilbidoa cif 

"Kung Kiien and ilic Nmkini^ SchcNar" heJd by cbe Chinese An 
Society of America in New York, M^rch-Ai^ril 1955. The 
Catalogue of rhe e^hibitiarL and ihc anide in Onffllal Ait^ bodi 
by Dr^ Uppe, rantain niorc detailed mrornwlicm aboyt the 
l^ainicr^S ovriOflilni hil frioidA and hiiEDTical baLk^OUlldk 

than could Imd pla« m our eondemed pmentapon of ihs 
iubjecr. 

* CJ. Tu-htti^lu quoted in hu^shih^ EEl* p, j. 
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in reproduction is a tall faiil^cie moiiniain land¬ 
scape with deeply split and diarply outlined per¬ 
pendicular crag$. The linear ernphask of the rather 
elaborate design produces the impression of a 
carvhig in stone or wood rather than of an ordinary 
work ^^ith brush and ink. Yet the nigged trees at the 
foot of the nioimcains with their scanty leaves and 
cracked bark arc of the same type as in Kung 
Hsicn^s better known brer works, only less promin¬ 
ent. The whole picture may thus be described as a 
somewhat thin and immature forerunner of the 
master's mountain landscapesoflatcrdare^ (PL36JA). 

Dated c^catnplcs which rnight serve to dlnstmte a 
gradual stylistic development arc, however, missing 
and we must thus base our conclusions mainly on 
stylistic considerations. Tlie only dated specimen 
between iti55and 1671 b a small album-leaf of 1669, 
wliich, however* is too poorly reproduced to be of 
any service in this connexion. The next dated exam¬ 
ple of any importance k the beautiful nvcr-land- 
scape with low buildings and a topped mountain 
(on liie opposite shore) which is called The Village 
of the Green Willows and dated 1671^ (PL364)* 

It k one of Kung Hsien's most pleasant pictures, 
animaEcd by a sensitively graded pictorial atmosr- 
pherc and harmoniously babneed according to a 
compositional type well known from some of Wu 
Chen s landscapes. The spatial cfteci or horizontal 
spread is, so to speak, marked by three suges: the 
spare trees and low cottages in the foreground, the 
low spits of marsliland w ashed by the river in the 
middle ground, and the verdant Kills rking into a 
centralized cone in the background, U\ elements of a 
river quite common in Wu Chctik work and 
here steeped in a soft evening light. The picture is, as 
such, an interesting historical document illustrating 
a characteristic phase in Kung Hsicn s developmeiiE 
as a pahiter* which also has been recorded by con¬ 
temporary critics. a$ in the following remarks from 
Ku&n Chiii-lu rcp<jrtcd in Ku&nilfao hua-shih 
(III, p.6): "Tan-cb"icn liked to imitate the brush- 
work of Mci-hua Tao-jen. Once he did a small 
portrait of himself in the form of a monk sweeping 


fallen leaves, and from this he called Ills house 
Sat^yeh hu (the House where the Leaves are 
Swept)/' To which may be added diat a house w'ith 
thk picturesque name existed on the outskirts of 
Nanking before che last war. 

if we use this dated picture of The Village of tJie 
Green Willows as a point de dipart, pbcmg it at the 
side of a few Other characteristic, though uiidatcd 
works by Kung Hsicn, we cait hardly avoid the con¬ 
clusion that it represents his art in a fully developed 
mature stage. He must liave produced remarkable 
painringi before as well as after thk, atid it we look 
for the former, pictures which represent a less 
accomplished stage in the masterk stylistic develop¬ 
ment, we may choose as an example the brge 
mountain landscape in the Los Angeles County 
Museum* in which a dense grove of tall and stiff 
trees SUs the lo wer pan of the composition while the 
upper half is filled by sharply outlined craggy ridges. 
The construction and drawing of these is much die 
same as in the above-mentioned picture of 1655, 
though the movintains m the former picture are 
more archaktically conventionalized. The piciure in 
Los Angeles shows a soTnewhat freer or more 
advanced pictorial style; there arc wliitc clouds 
drehng between the mountains and rich leafage on 
the trees which surround the temple pavilion. The 
mdividual style of Kung Hsicn is here fully recog¬ 
nizable though in a more tentative than finished 
sute. The paitHer seems still to be m Search of the 
bold individual manner by which he, ui his later 
works, emphasizes the swelling forms and wooUy 
texture of the rocks and the plumy leafage of the 
trees (PI.363B). 

Tills more mature, not to say mannerisric, is 
fully developed in pictures executed in die 1670's, 
as may be observed in the cxaiuple rcprchduced on 
plate 76j in Ptigt iinr w'hich is dated 1673. It represents 
a pavilion built on poles across a mounraiii stream 
surrounded by dark trees, k is one of the rather 
excessively heavy* not to say muddy, compositions 

I Cat. pLr64. 

” till, pi.v?. Prsvaiti Chibw eoltceoioEi. 
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ihAt arc tlilTicult to enjoy (particularly in rcprixliic- 
rion) owing to the abundani ttse of dark ink tones. 
We arc here reminded of the statement in Ckiang- 
iiing fhih (quoted in Kuo-ck^di) hua-skik): “iCung 
flsicn's landscapes were deep, melancholy^ im¬ 
penetrable, overflowing witJi life-breath. He sur¬ 
passed all the others, but few people realize the depLh 
of his art." 

Another dated, tj'pical example of this somewhat 
heavy and pompons manner is the large picture in 
Dr. Lo Chia-liin^s collection in Taipei which, 
according to the inscriplioUt was pinted for 1-lin, 
^‘The Old Tao^man", in the early autumn of 1684. 
It contains such characteristic elemenis of Kung 
Hsien's art (also mentioned in the poem) as the 
squarely cut rocks (which rise to heaven), the hoary 
old trees (in wliich the kuang and die luait bird 
come to rest) and the house on the terrace diat faces 
the setting $un - ah rendered with rich ink and a soft 
brush which in combitiarion has produced a woolly 
texture effect (PL365). 

But Kung Hsien also, at the same rime, did minor 
paintings on album-leaves and fms in which the 
knotty old trees produce an effect of poverty and 
endurance. They arc, a$ a rule, painted with a 
stumpy brush which applies the ink in short vertical 
and horizontal jets or strokes fay which some of 
them become more hke woodcuts than ordinary 
ink-paintings. We sliaU find occasion to observe 
some of these in Knng Hskti s iUustrations to his 
disaissions of painring to be men tioned below . 

When this kind of abruptly accentuating brush- 
w'ork is combined with softer parches of deep ink (in 
the foliage of trees and die moss on stones) and with 
fleeting vapours of mist in gullies and around the 
tops of mouniainSt the atmosphere U intensified 
and sometimes condensed into a kind ol mysterious 
rrepMrroiu which impresses us a$ conveying the very 
life-breach of Kung >lsieu"s individual genius. It 
would Eake us loo far to enumerate several examples 
of this, because there are dozens of them among the 
album-lcavcs as well as among die large dccorarivc 
compositions, executed in the 1670"^ and 


We only refer in passing to the large and miprcssivc 
paintings in the collections of Mr. Frank Caro and 
Mr. Hochstadlcr, both rcprcduced in the catalogue 
of the Kung Hsien Exhibition in New York 1955,^ 
and to the vciy beautiful composition in the former 
Marnyama coUecrion in Osaka* in which a group of 
thatched pavilions appear among leafy trees on a 
steep mountain partly enveloped by floating 
clouds.* To most of these pictures rhe painrer has 
added short poetic paraphrases on die mouft 
depicted, such as die following (on the Maruyama 
picture): 

“The middle peak is covered all around widi 
verdant growth* The high pavilions arc enwrapped 
in brilliant light. The trees are old; die jeng and die 
hidn bird come here to meet. The clouds arc deep. 
The bells and chimes are faint. The water rushes oue 
between the stones, and die cascades will never 
cease* 1 wish diat 1 could go there with my dun and 
books, to stay in the Immortals^ home in perfect 
peace.” 

According to the tradition reported in l'*ih4mi 
pao~cbkn hsil-tman and other records 1 Kong Hricn 
**startcd fay budding his foundation on the North 
Sung masters, but he changed dicir manners^"* a 
statement more or less supported by some of our 
above-noted observations. The earliest among his 
dated pictures reveal the closest dependence on Sung 
or pre-Sung models of Ching Hao's or Kuan 
T'ung^s tyfc, noi to nicntion the still closer iiiuta- 
rion after Li Chao-tao (in Yuruikan in K>6to) which 
is dated 1672 and painted with green and gold on 
dark-toned silk* Among the various album-leaves of 
later date arc several which, according to the inscrip¬ 
tion, are inspired by early masters like Tung Yuan, 
Chii-jan, Ml Fd, and Ni Tsan, but the approach to 
these or other old masters is in most cases not very 
close* These siudics may have been of some import¬ 
ance for the development of the master's style, but 
he has transformed the styles of the old models quite 

CJ. Exhihitistn, C(il. $2. 

* iViMjll, V0I.25. O', aiw jVfflJa, vijI, 5 and OthtI vok. in same 
teriej. 
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freely ill accordaticc with ihc fundamental £ijnVm<j of 
his own genim. It seems, however^ well worth rc^ 
nicmbcring chac these kbtoncal studies did not 
merely mark a short passing phase in Kiing Hsieu*s 
development. They were continued all through his 
life, as may be concluded from his Inscription oq a 
mooncain landscape in the nianner of Li Cb^Jng in 
the Honolulu Academy of Arts^ (Pi.366), The 
picture, which is a surprisingly close imitation after 
an early Sung model, is dated at chc very end of the 
master s activicy - 1689 - and the inscription on it 
may thus be said to contain an cpitonie of his vie ws 
on painting. It is hastily written and not quite clear 
in every detail, but the main part of it contains the 
following: 

Painting should be done in accordance sviih die 
principles of the Sung and Yuan periods quite 
freely, then it becomes of the i (unrestrained) class. 
It may consist of a few scattered strokes, yet the six 
principles of painting will all be there, and it will 
have an air of refinement and the stamp of scholar¬ 
ship. Such is the distinction of the works of 
leisurely scholars but not of labours wdiich make the 
critics laugh. Mcn-tuan (Wang Fu) did his pictures 
in liis laic years in pUy and followed Tung (Ylion) 
and Chu(-jan) as his models. Now he has become 
my master: and what a model! As this (paiiidtig) 
now is ready and finislied, 1 have also recorded the 
meaning of k with the brush. Kung Hsien; in the 
spring of 1689.” 

Kung Hsien must also have exercised a consider¬ 
able influence as a teacher (though very Hide is 
reported about his pupils with the exception of 
Wang Kai), because he has left at lease two sketch¬ 
books with scaiiertd notes on Undscape-pauiting for 
the benefit of studaus, besides elements of a short 
treatise called HinirfriWi (Secrets of Painting) which 
was edited after his death. Some of the annotations 
in die sketch-boob and the treatise arc the same, 
others are different, and they arc all in an imfuiishcd 
preparatory state, h is consequently difficult to say 
definitely which of the two elements may be the 
earlier, bur it seems to us most probable that the 


sketchy no res possess primaiy' significaricc. The text 
of the Hiia dm'h may have been coui piled by an 
assUrant from notes by the master. The ideas and 
practieal advice contained in the notes can hardly 
be said to offer anydiing new or unkno\\Ti to 
writers of the Sung and Ming periods on similar 
topics. Kung Hsien follows die same general lines of 
diougbt, but he illustraics these with pictorial 
sketches which liavc a distinct individual value, and 
certainly merit to be observed by students of the 
lustory of Chinese painring. 

The edition of die sketch-book till the collection 
of Chang Chang-po) issued by the Commercial 
Press (Shanghai 1935), consists of twentj' double- 
leaves containing progressively arranged elements 
of landscapc^painting accompanied by notes.* The 
first five leaves arc filled with sketches of trunks and 
branches of trees, their jerks and bends. The sixth 
shows various t)"pcs of leaves to be used in a picture. 
The seventh, eighth, and nintli are occupied widi 
stones, boulders and rocb, their most effective 
shapes and groupings in pictures. The lendi leaf 
contains sketches of diatebed pavilions, gateways and 
bridges, and then follows a view of a river between 
low hilly banks over which the painter has written the 
following observations relating to various distances 
and successive heights in a picture: *'There are three 
dbtancca in pintiiig, die level distance (piiij; 
the deep distance (jfceri and the high distance 

(bo yikji). The first is an open sea-view, the sccoiid 
is mist and clouds, the third is (used for) large 
hanging-scrolls. If you paint 3 scroll of medium size, 
you should use tlie deep distance. There arc three 
kinds of slopes (p'e, vertical divisions); at the bottom 
the sandy shore, in die middle the rocky banks, and 
above these the far-away mountains. The lowest 

^ The modciii pjiUitCT critic QlUlg Ta-ch'iei in a 

cokpplma 10 the picture: "P 4 i>chhni was liie crtily p^iet itir- 
viviiig (xoju the Ming period who wa abk 10 carry on die 
tnbdidon QfTung wdChLi. Ttiii picture U a nuftcrpiccc of his Uic 
yean, com|xiTablc to tlic works by Wang Fu atid Shhk Chou." 

* The sainc book wai alw pubKshed by Oniura Scigai and hici 
reproduced ui Nintj^a Tmsit, Add.lli; 244-^65. Another unaiUr 
aibntit was pubiidicd u pan of Tm rAiirt ^pu icii«, and aUci 
reproduced in Nmtga TaUri, AddUlt, 2j 4-24}. 
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Mid the middle slope should not be too ducki the 
far-away mountains not too thbi. Thin (light) ink 
may be used in the banks of ^-away rivers and 
Ukes;^ 

The twelfth leaf is occupied by momitains partly 
covered by vaporous mist, and here the artist has 
written: Clouds on mountains should be thick, 1 
tried to understand thi$ for thirty years but could 
not grasp it. Then my old teacher said to me: *Makc 
the mountains diick^ then the clouds will be cliick\ "* 
(This advice seems to have made a deep impressiDii 
on the painter, because thickness is rarely wanting 
in any of liis works.) 

The d^iriecnth leaf is a study of pine-trees by a 
shore; the fourteenth represents lea Hess willows by a 
shore, ^*thcir trunks arc short, their bratiehcs loiig^\ 
The fifteenth shows leafy trees in from ol a moun¬ 
tain waif the sixteenth a ’^tcw of a pavilion under 
bcauttftil trees {Pl.367). The seventeenth 

represents cedars and maples at a temple gate; the 
eighteenth is a shore-landscape with bare trees in the 
manner of the Yiian masters, and contains the 
following itiscriprion: *"Use Ni Tsaii's redueing and 
Huang Kimg-wang's relaxing brush, bring Ni into 
Huangs and Huang into Ni. then the brush work will 
be old-fashioned ajid beautiful, the ink rich and 
brilliant". The nine teen ih leal shows some tliin trees 
on a low^ river-bank; the lengthy inscription refers 
to various manners of painting leaves, as for instance: 
"Trees with scattered leaves should be painted svith 
a full brush, if painted wiib a flat brush, they are of 
the Northern School”. Tlic last leafsliows a very fresh 
and spontaneous sketch of a narrow strait berween 
rocks spanned by a frail bridge, a sailing-boat, and 
a distan t shore-line marked by a fainE row of trees. 
Tlie pjCEurcs arc, as said above, mainly elements of 
study, but in some of them such as the last river- 
views and eIic witlows, die pines and the [rw-f'juijf 
trees, one may indeed observe the painter's charac¬ 
teristic brush work most intiinately and feel the 
pulse-beat of hb brush, one might even say of liis 
creative mind (life-brearii). They make it easier to 
understand the extraordinary combination of sensi¬ 


tiveness and uiiqueiichable will so characteristic of 
his personality and hb art which lus friend Ch'eng 
Ch^ng-k^uei described with the follo^ving words: 

"Pan-ch*icn vised Im brush like a dragon riding on 
the wind or like clouds sweeping through the sky, 
appearing and disappearing, changing continuously, 
impossible to grasp. He surpassed all others by tlic 
reverberation of hb life-breathy not just by sheer 
strength/' 

* * * 

The same trend of theoretical discussion based on 
a study of the old nrastcr$» and supported by artistic 
illusmtions. was continued and further developed 
by Rung Hsicii's pupil Wang Kai, f^rl An-chich 
(also known as Lu<h"ai)^ who has become faiuous 
to postcrit)^ as the main compiler of the Chkb-tzii 
ytim According to Chang Keng, “he 

studied the manner of Rung Hsicn and became a 
good painter ol large landscapes and of pine-trees 
and stones, which he painted in a bold and spon¬ 
taneous fashion. They were luxuriant and strong, 
but not very hanuonious. He sought the company of 
dbtinguisbed officials, which caused the saying: 
"Wang An-chich is a constant visitor everywhere 
jc^k'o)^ He was also versed in poetry^ and 
literature and wrote a poem on the Ch'eng-lisin- 
t"ang paper,^ which was famous at the rimep** 

To judge by this description, Wang Kais reputa¬ 
tion seems to have been that of an ambitious amateur 
ratber than of a prominent painter, and it may well 
be that hb leaniiiig was greater than his artistic gifts. 
The pictures by him which have become known in 
reproduction arc mostly album-leaves of no great 
importance as works of art. His place in the history 
of Chinese painting is mainly based on C^irc/Mzfl 
yiitiit A Repertory^ of Painting of the 

Mustard Seed Garden^ a book well worth recording 
at tlus place in spite of ilic fact diat it b not mcn- 
tioned by Chang Keng or any other eon temporary 
art-hbtorian in China. It became, however^ 

■ A very £ix thei and gkmy paper In the South Tang 

period. 
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vet)' popular in the Far East^ and it lias remained 
so until recent times* because of its practical nscful- 
ncss as a handbook for students of painting. The 
interest aroused by this publication in die West is 
mainly due to its woodcut dluStratinnSp Some of 
them coloured* but the text has also been made 
accessible to Western scudenis by die French trans^ 
lation prepared by Rapliael Petrued/ A thorough 
bibliographical study of the preparation of the book, 
and its numerous successive editions prepared in 
China and Japan, lias btcly been published by A. 
KbUiniiig Cb"iu in Aulnrcs mf ihe Chmese Art 
Society of Amerko^ voLj, 1951. We may thus limit 
our comments at this place to a few retnarks regard¬ 
ing the artistic character of the illustracions^ 

The name of die book took its origin from the so- 
called Mustard Seed Carden in Nanking, owned by 
Shen I-lsin-)nx, a wealthy amateur, and much fre- 
quented by anists and poets of the rime* Shtn Hsin- 
yu had in Iiis possession a scries of fort^’^'-thicc draw¬ 
ings with comments by Li Liu-fang referring to the 
study of paintingp and these he handed to his friend 
Wang Kai with the proposal tliat the latter should 
complete and systematize the collection into a more 
useful work. Wang Kai did this appareiuly with 
niiich interest and care; he elaborated the scries into 
130 leaves, and to accompany these he compiled 
extracts from a number of prominent writers of 
ancient times, which he arranged in a more or less 
sysiermtic order. The drawings, together with the 
text, were reproduced on wot>d-blocks and putK 
lished in a book consisting of five chiion^ or thin 
volumes, in 1679* The general introduction to the 
bonk was composed by Li Yil, Shen Flsm-yu"s 
father-in-law, who was a writer of good standing* 
The first voltime contairis only text, borrowed 
mostly from well-known historical sources, and 
devoted to explanations of the general principles of 
painting and the nature of various colours* The 
second volume contaim drawings of different kinds 
of trees, their branches and leaves, which could be 
used in pintings. The third volume is devoted to 
Stones, rocks, mountains, and the like, giving detail¬ 


ed and illustrated advice as to their shapes* sv tinkles, 
and combinations in pictures. The fourth volume 
mainly contains studies of figures, but also of ani¬ 
mals, birds* buildings of various kinds* bridges, 
boa^, and fumitutc. The last volume is filled whth a 
series of pictorial coiuposidons freely copied from 
old masters, some in the shape of square album- 
leaves, others on round or folding fans. The illustra¬ 
tions in voIs.a-+ are quite simple ink-drawings of die 
various picioriat elements indicated above, whereas 
those in the fifth volume are compJerc landscapes of 
which not a few are printed in two or three colours. 
They should, so to say* contain the final completion 
and eonsummarion of the srudies pursued through 
the preceding volumes, and it is rather disappoLntbg 
to fuid that these illustiations (even in the early 
editions) do not niaiiitaiii the high standard of 
wiMd-bkKk printing which had been reached at the 
end of the Ming period. They arc not comparable 
with the wood-blocks in the early editions of Sttih- 
chti-tboi. The colours are lacking in depth and soinc- 
rimes carelessly applied; the technical execution is 
deficient, and die drawings are made in a somewhat 
hasty manner which retains very little of the charac- 
terisrics of tlic various masters here reproduced. 
Wang Kai may, indeed, be more praised for his 
cornpiktions from the old writers than for his 
attempts to reproduce the old painters^ styles* 

Tlie success of this first collection inspired the 
compilers to prepare a continuation which was 
begun in 1682, and brought to completion in 1701, 
when it was published in tw^o (covers), each 
containing four chnun. The first four arc devoted to 
the study of cpidetidrums (Ihm /ui/p), bamboos, plum- 
blossoms, and chrysanthemums, and the drawings 

^ The French ediiion which w^s jMjbliihcd in Pjirij 1518 (die year 
after Petnjcci’i death) tinder the ttfle dt U i'cmiufe 

In «nc folio voluitie, a bwd on 1 lithographic reprint 
flfthc book brought out in Shanghai iJJt?, Tlic illustradon^ arc 
incpnipktc. Better rcproduciiDtii of some of ihe woodruti and 
German tratiUatioui of parti of Khc test arc included in Juliui 
Kufth, IVf CMftCSiichc Toriwjdniidv Dresden l^jia. A new English 
traiuUiioii by Mai-iiiii Sue of th]i work undcf the title 77pf Tm 
P mnti/ig' has been ajint.ietzirrd by the BoUingicTi Series N.Y. 
(published ifl Louddu, 1957). 
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for the plates were mainly done by the painters Chu 
Sheng (cpidcndnims and bamboos) and Wang 
YLin-an (plum-blossoms)^ whereas Wang Kai and 
hh two brothers (who also were called in a$ assis- 
ranrs) super\nscd the editing and compiled the 
comments. The artists who collaborated in die 
preparation of this collection seem on the whole to 
have been able to main tain a higher artistic standard 
than Wang Kai. The paintings of die bamboos and 
plum-blossotns have more artistie character and 
beauty^ than the landscapes in the first section^ and 
the colour-printing is better^ though sdll of moder¬ 
ate quality^ In the ditrd collecdont which was pub¬ 
lished together with the second, the first volume Is 
devoted to flowering plants and studies of insects, 
the second to plants with iiisect5+ the third to flower¬ 
ing trees (or shrubs) and single birds, and the fourth 
to flowering trees combined with insects and birds. 
Wang Kai^s brother, Wang Shih, seems to have 
taken a leading part in the preparation of this third 
collection, which for some reason or other is now¬ 
adays more difficult to find (in its origins! edition) 


than the preceding sections of the same work. This 
brought Sh6n Hsin-yu^s and Wang Kai''s publica¬ 
tions to a conclusion. A bter uniform containing 
drawings for figure compositions with text by a 
man called Ting Kao, was brougbr out in 181S with 
the false pretence to be a condnuatioit of the 
origiual Chteh^zu yiwM.^ It has really no ardsde or 
organic connc;jdon with the main work. 

The main interest of Chkh-t^ii yuan bm~chmu 
lies in the theoretical field, in the systematic demon¬ 
strations and dbcussiom of the ptindplcs of Chinese 
painting. As a collection of artistic reproductions in 
woodcut it cannot be pbced on a level with 

or a few ocher of the best specimens of 
wood-block printing produced in the Muig period. 
But the practical purpose and arrangement of the 
book lias secured it a very wide cintubtion through 
many editions in the Far East, including some mod¬ 
em photo-lithographic reprints. 

^ A trmiUtiafl of Ting Kaio'x lean m voLt of this 

wji publiilicd by Dr* Victoiia CcHitig in vol.XXXUI {19J7) of 

T* Post ittickr tbe mblciding rille M^crbuch fill ^cr- 
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/-c/ji/jj Fh Shm aiiJ Feng 


In recent historical disciisrioTis of the develop¬ 
ment of Chinese painting during the first half- 
century of the Manehu rule a special pri^ilcgcd 
place ^ usually allotted to a few highly independent, 
not to say erratic, painters who, broadly speaking, 
belonged to the scholarly class, though most of 
them sought refuge in the secluded life of hermits or 
nionks^ They stand more or less detached from die 
pro\nncial centres or local schools to which most of 
the contemporary painters arc commonly assigned, 
but they" have not very much in common as artists 
except in so far as they all shunned time-honoured 
rules and models and found their pleasure in 
manifesting their individual characters in more or 
less independent pictorial manners. 

Their course of life was in most cases deaded by 
the dt^bacle of the Ming dynasty which made 
ofiidal duties or life in the market places unbearable 
to them and drove them to seek refuge in religious 
orders far from the turtnoil of political upheavals. 
This flight from the world is characteristic of them 
all, and also their relative independence of tradi¬ 
tional rules and patterns, but as painters and men of 
the brush tliey all follow distinct individual patlis. 

Some of them were personally acquainted, yet 
cheir mutual infiuenee docs not seem to have been 
very marked. Tliey will here be discussed in four 
chapters, flic first devoted to three minor older 
talents, Fang l-chih, Fu Shan and Chang Feng, 
known through relatively few works, and the 
foliow'ing to the ihree great successive masters 
K*un-cs"ati, Pa-ta shan-jen, and Shih-t ao, each of 
whom would offer sufficient material for a ^parate 


volume. They were all contemporaries, but marked 
different stages or degrees in the kind of independent 
expressionism which may be said to have formed 
their common artistic background or germinal 
soiL And it may be added, to avoid misunder¬ 
standings, that if we use the term expressionism * 
fimt€ dv inkiLK^ as an artistic denomination with 
regard to these masters, it must be understood that 
it docs not imply any such independence or defor¬ 
mations of nature as in later times have been 
associated with diis term. On the contrary', the art 
of these masters was based on a very close and 
accurate study of natural phenomena which they 
expressed in liighly concentrated form filled with 
life and movemcntHi 

* * * 

Fang l-chih, tzil Ch“ang-hung, W Lu-ch'i and 
ML-chih, who came from T^uiig-^:b"eng in Anhui, 
was probably the oldest of this group* He obtained 
the dim shih degaT In J640, but after the defeat of 
the Ming dynasty he entered a nioiiastk order and 
called himself Fiuiig<hih, Wu-k'o, Yao-ii. 
Chou Liang-kimg (1612-1672), who probably 
knew him personally + ofFcrs the following in forma¬ 
tion as to his earlier life and personality in Tii- 
Ima-hi (vol.ll, 

"The greac monk Wu-k^o was, in the year 1640, 
on the same list of successful candidares as L He w'as 
then called Fang Mi-chib, and his name \vas I-chih. 
He was an uncommonly gifted boy, die son of a 
distinguished family, and quite young when be 
passed his dtin $hih degree. He w'as sklUed in poetry, 
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prCFse^wriiing^ balbdsaiid songs^ mmicp calligrapHy, 
painting, various kinds of scoiie-oiigraving, dice- 
playings and other ganicSp and furthcmiorc also in 
playing the flute and dnjnis+ in performing theatrical 
playSj and in telling stories. There was no art which 
he did not mascer. He led a very gay life before the 
age of 30, but after the change of dynasty he shaved 
his head^ entered a monastic ordcr^ and started life 
as a hermits He wore coarse clothes and his food was 
simpler than that of th c poorest scholar. He severed 
all his coiinexions with the world, but when inspir¬ 
ing thoughts arosCi he would express them in poems 
or paintings, and most of it was done according to 
the Ch*an modep simply as self-expression without 
any attempt to make it intelligible to others* Shlli 
Shang-po^ said: "Once 1 was travelling mth Wu 
Tat>-jas (Fang I^hih) from Ts'ang-wu (in Kuangsi) 
to Lu-shan, and there I saw him paint m a moment 
of inspiration, using a worn-^>ut brush and without 
aittiing at any likeness* In showing people his 
pictiires he often amused himself by asking! 'Can 
you guess what dvis is? It is what Wu Tao-jSn has 
made out of nothing^ (*^'*^)* these two remarks 

it bixomes evident that the meaning of his pictures 
was of eh "an origin. 

Fang I-chih was evidently less of a painter in die 
proper sense of die w^ord than an all-round scholar, 
trained in every kind of art and intellectual pursuit, 
or, to quote T'u-hui pao^biin bsii-tsiMft: “a very 
learned and deeply cultured man who among other 
things w^totc the T'litig Ya (a philological work in 
51 chapters) as well as other books'^^ We are 
also told in the same record that he was a pupil of 
the abbot Hsiao-feng of the Ch'mg-yiian monastery 
in Chi-chou (Kiaiigsi), 

If we may judge by the paintings known to us in 
original or reproduction ^ F^ng l-chih was a gifted 
and rather original painter though not of the highest 
class. The earliest example of his work, signed with 
his personal name and thus presumably pamted 
before he entered the monasEic order, represents A 
Steep River-bank and a Man walking along a path 
which winds around an overhanging cUff Tlie wide 


expanse of water below' and higher up gives it a 
note of peaceful grandeur* (PL368 a)^ 

Another characteristic picture by the master repre¬ 
senting A Donkey^-rider passing by a tall Wu-Cung- 
trcc, was exhibited in Hiu- 4 iua kuaii^ the picture 
gallery' of the Peking Palace Museum, in 15^45> 
on rhis the signature contained the pamter^s monk 
name: Hung-chih. A third picture, likewise from 
his later period, shows again a misty river valley 
with some spare cnees and a steep mountaui peak, 
and is painted with a very' light and supple brush 
like a hasty record.* It is daced 165^ and the inscrip¬ 
tion contains the advice "Don't speak of Ta-cliih 
(Huang Kpng-Wang) in connexion with pictures 
as strange as this!” ~ which hardly seems necessary. 
The picture may^ however, be said to illustrate the 
abovcKjuoted statement in 7 ^ u-hun-lti chat Fang 
I-chih did most of his painemgs "according to the 
Ch'an mode, simply as self-expressions'^*, even 
though he studied in particular the great landscape^ 
painters of the Yiian period. 

Fu Slian, Ch"ing-chu, S 6 ^ 1 ui who was bom 
in 'Fai-yuati, Shansi (1605-1684), is also described 
as a brilliantly gifted boy, who in early years 
already acquired a wide knowledge of the Coiifu^ 
cian ebssics, the Histories, and other standard 
works. He passed the fehr t$*ai examination in the 
Ch'ung-ch^ng period and became famous because 
of his daring imetvenEion on belialf of an examiner 
who had been arrested on false accusations. “After 
the collapse of the Ming, he donned the robe of a 
Taoisr monk and began to practise medicine, in 
1679 he was summoned by the emperor to the 
capital (to become an academirian), but he refused 
the appointment because he was old and ilL He 
received, however, the tide of a Secretary of the 
Grand Council, and then he returned home to the 
mountains. He w'as a good poet, prose-writer, and 
landscape-painter. He did nor rub with Ehc brush or 
use many wrinkles in painting mountains, but piled 

^ Shfch Yti-vhcnj or ^hih Jimg-ch^tig 

* voL^^ Morin coUcedou. Owiti- 

* Chou Hung-iun colteciion. 
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up hills ajid valleys of excellent structure, and liis 
paintings of ink bamboos were full of 

A sirnibr appreciation of Fu Shanks art and par- 
ticubrly of his stmcuiral drawing is included in 
T^ifn^-ynt (voLf 2^ 6 ), where it is said that 

he completely discarded the omamcnuil details com¬ 
monly used by ordinary painters and gave his 
pictures a structure of a superior kind. *“His mind 
w'os filled with boundless thoughts and he produced 
man'cUously free effects with the brush/* Fu 
Shan*s originality^ as 3 painicr is strongly emphasia^ed 
also by other recorders w'ho from this draw^ the 
natural conclusion that he should be placed in the i 
(iinrcstmticd) class. 

The still preserved dated paintings by Fu Sbau 
which are accessible in public collections or in 
reproductions are of various kinds and somewhat 
uneven but all inEercstbig^ The earliest is in the Flui- 
hua kuon of the Peking Palace: it is dated 1666 and 
represents Bridges and Pavihons on poles in a 
mountain stream. The second in date (inscribed 
167^) is a Mkey Mountain Landscape with some 
buildings among leafy trees which is paLnicd widt 
richer ink in a broader manner (fotrncrly in the 
Kuan Mien-chun collection)/ while the third 
picuire with a date (1684) reveals the failing strength 
of the old master.® 

More important than any of the dated specimens 
are die tw'o undated but fully signed pictures in the 
Abe collection in Osaka Museum, the one represent¬ 
ing sections of An Old Ccdar-u^ec, and the other A 
Steep Rock by a Shore and boats far away. The 
piciures are both executed in a very free iiskh-i 
manner and may as such be called masterpieces of 
expressionistic shorthand, remarkable for iheir 
suggestion of unlimited space. The major portion 
of the picture-field is in both cases empty, the 
branches of die cedar-tree occupy only a narrow 
streich along the border, and the cUff is reduced 
to some contours, but these dements arc rendered 
with effective touches and quick accents of the 
brush - suggesting in the one case the twisting 
and winding of the branch^i and in the ocher case 


the height of tlie precipitous cliff - just enough to 
make the beholder feel (in thought) the essentiaLs of 
the compositions (Pi, 3 69), The pictures arc w^ritten 
down m harmony with ihe large inscripdesns m 
running characters, or virr and in so far are 

conventional mterpretations of certain motifi^ yet in 
both cases expressive of individual ideas and briUiant 
examples of spontaneous brushwork. 

Fu Shan w^as, however, not exclusively a land¬ 
scape-painter; he also did figure-paiii tings of a kind 
that may be called memorial portraiture, because of 
their inscriptions. The best example of sueb is the 
picture (formerly in the Ho Kuan-wu collection in 
Hongkong) in which the portrait of the old monk - 
apparently the teacher of Fu Shan - to whom it is 
dedicated, forms, so to speak, the foundation or key¬ 
stone to the calhgraphic composidon which fills at 
least four-fifths of the tall scroll- It is written in a 
strange^ almost undedphcrable running script that 
enhances the decorative effect as well as the mysteri¬ 
ous significance of this rare combination of painting 
and wridjig^ (PL36EB)* 

Fu Shan had a special prechlccrion for tall and 
narrow scrolls, whidi also confirms the close paral¬ 
lelism between his calligraphic and pictorial works. 
He never painted a horizontal handscroll (as far as 
we know), only album-leaves and tall lianguig- 
serolls which in spite of their extraordinary height 
represent views of mouiitabs or trees as if seen from 
above, fie. to be looked at in the same way as scrolls 
of writings. The term hsiet$-i (idea-writing) may 
tlius be said to characterize hLs work in a double 
sense^ and he also aniiised himself by painting flowers 
with his fingers. 

Chang Feng, tj^it Ta-fetig, hao Shctig-chou Tao- 
shih, was practically of the same age as Fu Shan- 

* Tbe jTiaki information fcgvdiiRf; Fu Shan \i sported in Kjili- 

hiist^khig (kTn voU, p,7, but additional minor detaib arc 
fbuJld in fun hua and al$o in Kuo-elr'^Oi.'i km* shifty vol.Il, 

p.l J tquocfd from GA'lA-prr fiu l\w), 

* rp/a, 

■ Wanjii, vcJ.ig. 

* ql S/jfFj Oem, vedi.! and Ji, and iht faur-polnting □fioine hire 
iTrti on 3 river-b^ reproduced in 5hpFn4t?, p.jA. 
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Bom in Nanking he passed his ckitr-shStt^ degree in 
the Ch'ung-cheng period^ btit after the fall of the 
Ming dynasty he tetiounccd this degree^ retired 
completely from public lifc^ and lived in the utmost 
poverty in a hnt which was hardly large enough to 
allow him to sic down. The biographical account in 
Kuo^b'ao hnih^kafg in (voLk p-i 3 ) contains further¬ 
more the follo\ving notes on his artistic activity: 

was a good painter of Landscapes^ fiow^ers^ and 
grass, and followed no master in particular^ but 
painted according to ideas of his own which gave 
him the greatest satisfaction. In handling brush and 
ink he w'as like a carefree Immortal, and tised to add 
the following w^ords: GftcWmVfiif Fa k^ung-^ssu-hm 
(True Incense Buddha secs World as Empt}^). 

''when he travelled to Yen and Chao* (j>, the 
North), many noblemen and high officials hastened 
to ciiicrtain and welcome hinit and Chang Feng 
recompensed them for their hospitality with his 
pabitings* But when a palace eunuch invited him to 
drink and wanted him to stay on in the house. 
Chang Feng rose from his scat, stared at the man 
and gave no answer; but as soon as the wine was 
finishing lie hurried away.” 

In r'fin^yfiJ (voLf p.7), it Is also said that 

he followed no special teacher, but painted accord¬ 
ing to his ow^u ideas; yet "he grasped the mysteries 
of the Yiian masters (entered rheir inner chamber) 
and in his landscapes reached the verj^ limit of 
nature's creations. Sometimes he also painted figures 
and made their spirit C3tpressive of quietude and 
leisure without the least taint of vulgar beauty or 
seductiveness: because he was absolutely free from 
the dust of common tracks and opened a path of liis 
own . . . - 

“He looked verj' dignified, like a Taoist medicine¬ 
man fironi the moimtains; and wore a beautiful 
beard. He w^as also wdl known as a sea^tugraver 
and for his wdl composed poems in thc_/i^ and 
styles, and 'he lived in peace with everybody, never 
showing bad temper, because he was by nature 
vety^ retiring .. * He tound satisfaction within him¬ 
self.*^' 


To judge by these records cmanaring, at least in 
partp from persons w'ho may have known Chang 
Feng personally^ he must have been an interesting 
character as w'cll as an original artist. The pictures 
by him, sdll to be seen, are not very homogeneous 
but interesting: some arc executed in a highly 
finished pictorial it)'lc, while the others are done in a 
sketchy manner with reducing brush-strokes. Most 
important among the former are two landscapes in 
private possession in China, one representing a 
mountain gorge w'icli rushing water and a pavilion 
built on poles over the stream (dated 1646),^ the 
other a hermitage in a thickly foUated mountain 
valley which is oversliadowed by some bulging 
rocks (dated The dements of these pictures 

are fairly traditional, but they are rendered with 
individual accents noticeable in the designs as well as 
in the forceful brush work, which is effective iu a 
pictorial sense. One can almost realize the truth of 
the artist's note on the first-named picciire: “While 
I was paindug this the plum-blossoms were opening 
and they imparted their perfume to my brush and 
ink"*. The rich ink and careful study of the trees 
with then sliadyp spreading branches give to these 
pictures the rcfresliing air of spring verdure. It may 
also be noticed that they are not like Fu Shan's 
landscapes composed so as to be %ccn from above. 
They arc represented in front view, and we arc 
invited to follow^ the horizontal opening between 
the trees towards the mountain, which serves to 
increase the naturalness and romandc feeling of the 
prcsenmticin, at Ic^t in Western eyes. 

Chang Feng's pictures in the free bskh-i manner 
are written down like running script, die forms arc 
reduced to 1 few significant strokes, but an impres¬ 
sion of atmosphere is nevenhdess suggested. This 
may be observed in the album-leaves^ known from 
die London exhibition 1935-1936 (Nos*293i,2982)^ 
which represent river views with bare willows and 
dry pines along die shores and men walking over 
low bridges which project into the pictures. They 

Otnuta, tt, pl.5, (ifecr a Yihfi imscrd 

* SlnMii Nanga, 1, p.j& and in II, p.i 4 C!. 
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arc i^pparaiily done on the spur of the moment in a 
somewhat loose spotty manner which, however, hais 
a rhythmic cohcreticc that gives the small pictures 
attraction (PLjtd)- 

The landscape in a private collection in £tchu 
(Japan) wliich is dated 1660 is a larger c?camplc of 
the painter s manner of reducing brush-strokes* It 
represents a man standing on a cliff overlooking a 
precipice;* the cliff on the one side and some 
branches of a blossoming tree on die otlicr side of 
the picture arc indicated with a few light strokes and 
thin washes; between them is a misrj' space w'hich 
seems overwhelmingly deep and wide m proportion 
to the little man standing at the edge of the preci¬ 
pice (PL 371 a)* It may be eaUed an ink-play, but the 
paimer informs us in his inscription that the fine 
qualit)" of die picture is also due to the paper; ^'This 
picture has brush and ink, because the paper is ex¬ 
cellent. The mulberry-tree (from whose bark the 
best paper is made) has held since ancient times the 
foremost place among the treasures of rhe scholar^ 
smdy”; and he calls himself "^Tbe Old Man from 


Nmking Drunk with Wine”. But it did not lessen 
his appreciation of the ^‘treasures of the scholar s 
studio”* i.e. the brush* the ink, the ink-stone and the 
paper in patdcular. 

A similar scholarly refinement and concentration 
on linear beauty and purity is also charaetcrisric of 
Chang Fcng*s freely composed portrait figures here 
represented by a presentadon of the famous patriot 
Chu“ko Liang of the Three Kingdoms period. The 
man* who is w^earing a wide mantle and a small cap* 
is seated in profile, gazing up wards* and could Irardly 
be identified if it were not for the inscripdon in six 
large characters: HiietHi chih riiVn chi sitcu (the late 
Emperor knew that his servant was heedful)* which 
is a quotation from Chu-ko Liang's pedtion to ihc 
second Han emperor* considered as a d(.Kument of 
loyalty (PL371B). But from an ardstic point of view 
the main interest is concentrated in die exquisite 
refinement of the brush work, here reduced to a few 
essential lincs^ bold and sweeping m the swelling 
cloak, incredibly fine and sensitive in the up-mmed 
&ce wdth the thin silty goatee under the chin. 


11 

KUm-ts'mi 


It may seem surprising that K'un-ts^an, in spiec 
of die fact that He is the most fully recorded of 
the “individualist'^ painters at the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, has not become so familiar and 
widely appreciated among Westcni collectors as his 
two famous contemporaries Pa-ta shan-jen and Shih- 
fao* The reason for this may be connected with 
the nature of hb art* which was more tempered and 
rcstricad dian Pa-ta's and SKUi-f ao's produedons, 
and the fact that hb cxpressionisni b less obvious- 
The principal records about his long personal life 
wdiich lasted over dghty years (from r,i6io to 
r,t693)f were composed by two of hb closest 


friends, the painter Ch'eng Chciig-k"uei (Ch mg- 
ch"i), acdvec.1610 to i 63 o* and the art expert Chou 
iiang-kung (1612-1672)^ and included among the 
Ck'ing-^h^i i-kao by the former and by the 

latter, two sourc« which arc extensively quoted in 
Feng Chin-po's Ku^ ch*a<f Imd-shih (1797) and in 
later books. The most important among these is a 
pamplilei (widi no year or place of publication) 
issued by a man called Yuan Tung under the ride 
Shih Slnh~ck'i Sink chi ktu piV^i with a preface by 
Yii Hsiang dated 1941. Thb article or pamplilet also 
contains Chang Keng's record about K'un-ts*an 

^ Nmju, Viol.17. 
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(from K!io-<iCaa hua-ch^nj^ /n) as well as qiicnacioiis 
from Icticrs of die painter and a n amber of colo¬ 
phons written by himself or by his friends. These 
various historical elements which contribute to the 
cliaractcri^ition of the artist and his jwihViJ^ arc 
cotiipleted by a list of forty-two dated and twaity- 
six iindated painrmgs (known only from the litera¬ 
ture) which cover the period from 1657 to 1692. 
The colophons arc in parr interesting but the 
descriptitsns are as a rule not sufficient for identifi¬ 
cations of the pictures. Clfcng Cheng-k*uci's 
account of K'un-ts*an s life imy here serve as an 
introduction: 

^^Shih-clf i was a monk wffio came ftom W u-ling 
in my country^ (i+c, the province of Hunan). His 
family name was Livu In his clnltliiood already the 
character wdiieh he liad inherited front a former life 
was evident. He was surprisingly clever and studied 
hardly anything hue moral scriptures (of the right 
\vay)+ He never approached a woman- When his 
father and tnoiher wanted him to marry^ he did not 
obey. He rejected the scholarly profession, and 
when he was 20 years old (according to other 
reprints, 40) he cut his hair and became a monk, 
studying and practising meditation in many monas¬ 
teries. Everywhere he was regarded with great 
respect. 

“The two abbots, Chiieh-lang ot the Pao-&n 
(Mercy Rew^ard) temple and Clii-ch*i of the Liiig- 
yen (Spirit Peak) temple, were closely united whh 
liiiii for many yeat^. He was accepted as a member 
of the monastic order and had often animated dis¬ 
cussions with the abbots. He was not ordered to 
serve as a common monk or lo carry the fly-whip, 
nor did he simply accept die teaching transmitted; 
but acquired knowledge througb his own eflbrts. 
He walked alone like a lion and did not look for 
companions. His cliaracter was firm like a strong 
bow, and he had only a tew friends. Whole days 
passed widiout his speaking a single word; and he 
was often ilL 

"'He used to live at the very top of the Yu<h*i 
(Peaceful Solitude) mountain, and there he dosed all 


thcdoorsajid window serf his hat, retiring into com¬ 
plete silence with only a small kettle and a able. Thus 
he passed months and years widiout seeing anybody. 
Even the people who lived in the nionastcry rarely 
saw him- But when 1 came to the place I simply 
opened die door and stepped right in. We looked at 
each other and burst into laughter. We moved our 
beds closer to each other^ and so we spent the whole 
night talking with no fatigue^ One day he took me 
to die bath-house and dicrc we remained for most 
of the day. Another day we cook our staffs and 
walked beyond the vegetable garden to the fence by 
die mountain to gather wild vegetables. From diese 
he prepared a soup which vt*as enough for hundreds of 
people who lived ui the monastciy+ They w'cte all 
greatly impressed and considered it a miracle »* ^ 
“From rime to time he did some calligraphics and 
paintings merely as relaxations. He grasped the 
majmer of the Yuan painters, tus paintmgs were 
alive, vigorous, deep and beaadful, almost equal to 
the old masters^ works. He often cold me liow^ in ihe 
di/iT slifti year (1^44), when the country was in a 
state of war, he wandered far mto the hidden "'Lmd 
of the Peach Stream’' and in these ramblings sa w the 
most wonderful mcujirains and riverSt many strange 
trees and rare aniniaU and birds. He heard the sounds 
of the TTiomitaiii elves and saw the shades of the 
spirits, (things) which cannot be dcsoibcdt because 
no one cbe has met with them- He led the life of a 
vagrant tramp; sleeping sometimes by a mountain 
stream with a stone for pillow and rinsing his mouth 
widi fresh water, or (at other times) on the top of a 
rock, like a monkey or a snake- There were times 
when he had to drink blood (instead of water) and 
warm his feet with urine* Sometimes be lived in a 
pigsty^ and at other times found shelter from die 
storm in a tiget^s den. He went through all these 
miseries and hardships during three moiidis and 
experienced more extraordinary things than those 
described in clrhif and Ctt*i~!tsuii chihJ' 

* die fc-calkd Classic', sqppoud 

to date from the Ciiou period. rAift, a CDlkction of 

$tori» of imixnain due. 
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“J (Ching-ch'ij sigheJ and said: "It seldom 
happens that a tnaii has to cxpcritrncc so matiy 
strange things in one life; on no account, then, 
slioiild they be passed over too easily. Master Sluh, 
however, has an observant eye and dexterous hands. 
He takes no action* nor reasons about events, he is 
thus not hindered by events. Rather he extracts 
their significance from them tranquilly, which is 
(may be seen) in hh calligraphy and pointing as well 
as in hJs writings and moral discipline.' " 

Chou Liang-kujig's record about K*un--ts*an^s 
way of life as a monk and a painter is less detailed 
and picturesque than Ch*cng Ch"uig-clii^s anec¬ 
dotes, yet it contains a few* points not mentioned by 
the latter and merits thus to be quoted here in pare. 
It was* as said above, first published in 

''Shih^h'i was a monk called K"un-t$*an; his 
other (.tif was Chjch-ch"iu {also Tien-jang, Shih- 
tao-jen* Ts'an-tao-jen and An-chu-hsing-jen), He 
came from Wti-ling in Ch'u (Hunan), He lost his 
mother at an early agp and decided to enter the 
priesthood. One day his younger brother brought 
him a felt hat to protect him against the cold. He 
put it on bis head and looked into die rniiror time 
and again, but suddenly he rook a pair of shears, cut 
the hat into pieces and lus flair as wxll; and so he 
went away. First he arrived at the Saii-chLa tempic 
on die Dragon Mountain, but afterwards he went to 
many other places to receive advice and instruction, 
and thus he w^as awakened to full pereeprion. 
Finally, arriving in Chin-ling (Nanking), he 
received the frock and the bowl (was ordained) 
from Lang-chang-j£n, Chang-jen regarded him 
with deep respect as one possessing insight which 
no one else could reach. He stood head and shoulders 
above all die others in moral behaviour as wdJ as 
ill the use of brush and ink. He made friends only 
with a few who aU Jived as hermits after the fall 
of the Ming dynasty. His paintings w^ere of a super¬ 
ior kind, but he rarely worked for other people ... 

“I w'as introduced to him by Mr, Chang Yao- 
hsing and asked him to paint some album-leaves 
for me, which he did with pleasure, adding the 


foliow'iiig inscription: 'The rciimants of our 
(tiatioual) mountains and waters offer some liveli¬ 
hood stiU for your friend the Tao^en (man of 
righteous ways). But now the old fidlow Li-yuan 
(i.e. Chou Liang-kung) has snatched away the first 
place. The old monk has only balfa taro-root left on 
the stove and this is for the disembodied spirits. Yet, 
when wc nicer again, he will offer another meal" (to 
his friend)." 

Whatever the implications of K*un-cs"an's some¬ 
what cryptic colophon on die picture painted for 
Chou Lktig-kung may be, it conveys a strong im¬ 
pression of the utter simplicity of his livelihood and 
of hjj attachman to the defeated Ming dynasty. He 
was evidently one of those who still adhered to the 
forlorn cause, a fact which no doubt inffucnccd his 
whole oudook. Yet, in his art* he srands singularly 
independent of the historical traditions and seems on 
the whole to have been more influenced by religious 
ideas tlion by the dcprcssingly dark and turbulent 
political conditions. 

This orientation towards moral rather than 
aesthetic ideals and the close connexion bcrwccu 
K"un-ts*an*s religious and artistic activities arc 
repeatedly emphasised by his friends and biograph¬ 
ers. The sympathy, not to $ay veneration, that they 
felt for the poor and oiling monk forms the under¬ 
current in many of the colophons even when these 
arc written in praise of hb pintings. The following 
by Ch'cng Chtng-k' uci is ill tills respect typicai: 
“Shih-ch‘i was quite oftoi ill; it swm«l as ifliis ill¬ 
ness Itad no end, He took little food; sometimes he 
lived on a few grains of rice. His paintings were 
often made in devotion to Buddha, and he expressed 
in ilicm the deepest mysteries. But the strength of 
his brush was *cnoi:^h to carry a tripod and trans¬ 
plant a mountain'. He was just as good as Huang 
Tzii-chiu and Wang Shu-ming ui his painting. 
Nobody could tell which of the three was the best. 
He was almost like Wei Mo-chi, who in his illness 
explained the highest path." 

In other words, according to his friends, there was 
a spiritual undcrcuirent in SKih<h‘i's art whielt had 
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nothing to do with any formal religious teachings 
on die subject of his paintings. He worked mainly ad 
tmjaran gi&nam Dei or ""in devotion to Buddha'", 
because the Bnddlia-mturc, or the breath of spiritual 
life, was present, according to him, in every form of 
nature, be it rock or water, tree or bird. But it had 
to be discovered by an arrist attuned to its rhythni- 
K'uii-ts'an was essentially a Ch an Buddhist 
though he may liave been ordained in other schools 
of Buddhism and lived in monasteries where 
teachings of a more formal kind \vcrc transmitted* 
He is often referred lo as ‘*thc Ch^an monk’ , and the 
colophons on his paintings by himself or his friends 
all lead in the same direction. This view^ is also 
supported by Chang Keng, who in the following 
colophon speaks of the qualiw of his brush work as a 
result of Iiis religious meditation. 

""His landscapes represent mysterious scenery^ far- 
reaching^, deep and quiet, alluring eo the hearts of 
men. His brush work w'as noble and simple (as of 
old), his colours pure and deep as in the great Yiian 
masEcrs’ works. It was indeed a kind of brushwork 
which for a long time had not been seen in the 
world* And tliis was the result of his religious 
meditations (lii$ sitting on the straw mat), whicli 
made him superior to all others," 
l^aincing was apparently never the principal or 
dominating occupation in liis life; according to the 
records quoted above he did his paintings and 
calligraphies mainly in moments of relaxation when 
he was free from the dudes connected with his 
religious practice and duties as an abbot of a large 
monastery. Yet he was a master of the brush and 
developed a very eflcctive tecluiique of his own. He 
w^as not a /mVli-i painter of the same class and kind as 
Pa-ta $haii-jcn or Shih-t ao, and his pictures had 
seldom, if ever, the character of shorthand notes 
hastily written down on the spur of the moment. 
Most of them are, as a matter of ftcCi carefully pre¬ 
pared and finished with close attention in every 
detail. As a consequence of this piemrial ebboradon 
and the use of tight washes in reddish brown and 
bluish tones, the pictures sometimes have more likc- 
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ness to Western water-colours of the last century titan 
to average Chinese ink-pain tiiigs» a likeness that may 
be increased by the somewliat flossy surface ertect of 
K"un-ts"an"s pictures (Pk37i,i7j)p 

He painted landscapes almost exclusively; wlien 
figures arc introduced they scein to be autobio¬ 
graphical or serve to illustrate personal recollections 
rather than to be [organic parts of the modft* These 
consist as a rule of bulging masses of rocks and trees, 
enveloped and interspersed by rolling clouds and 
trailing wisps of heavy misE. The inorifi arc often 
difficult to penetrate or to fully comprehend, par¬ 
ticularly in monocliromc rcproducrion, and may 
thus, at fust dght, seem more mysteriously im¬ 
penetrable than they arc meant to be* One cannot 
escape the im pression that some of the misty gorges 
with thickets of leafy trees and rushing cascades of 
melting snow have been painted by a man who 
\^sioned the wild sccncrj.' in colour, even though his 
means of expression were lunitcd and his adherence 
to the traditions of Chinese ink-pain ring quite close. 
On the other liand, it must be admitted that the 
artistic significance of his bndscapes is greatly 
enhanced by the actual brushwork. He has a strong 
and supple ductile brush with which be can suggest 
sailing clouds, trailing mist and the aish of cascades, 
but equally the sharpness of die cracked and fissured 
elm's, the rugged strcngUl of dry trees. 

While KW-ts'an^s ardsde producti<in was not so 
large as that of Pa-ta shan-Jeii or of Sliih-t*ao, no less 
than sixty paintings arc briefly indicated in Yilan 
Tiling’s pamphlet. Only a fc^vof these can, however, 
be identified from the scanty descriptions. The List 
titat wfc have established mainly on die basis of 
reproductions contains a somewhat larger number of 
pakitiiigSp Ehc earliest one being dated 1657 and die 
latest 1674, but to these may be added four later 
pictures (of the years 1685, 1690 and 1692), the 

last of which is called E vening Snow over a Londy 
Village* 

Any attempt to describe in detail a number of 
diese pictures seems, liowever, futile because they 
have so many features in common and cannot be 
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individualiy appreciated and disdngmshed except in 
the original. They are more or less impressive 
reflexes from the depths of the mo untim regions in 
the Yangtsc valley u here K'lm-ts'an passed so many 
years of his life. The colophon that Ch'in Tza-yung 
composed to one of these landscapes mighi: just as 
well fit several of ilicin. He wrote: 

"The brash and ink of K"un-tsm arc bold and 
noble; his compositions arc as if created by Heaven 
and possess the faculty' of leading the wanderer 
fiirther and farther toward a place of supreme 
beauty. When 1 look at his pictures on a hot summer 
day I soon feel refreshed”; they represent un¬ 
restrained peace and grandeur trajismitted by a 
noble briish)^ 

In some eases the pictures are, however^ tnarked 
with inscriptions through which w'c learn that they 
represent surroundings of the mouniain temples 
w'herc the painter spent many years of his life 
(PLj 74). The largest and most impressive among 
these is the well known picture in the Sumitomo 
collection which is dated 16^4 and apparently re¬ 
presents the rocky promontory on which the Pao-en 
monasiery' was sitnated. The view from this site 
must have been very wide and impresavc, reaching 
across a broad section ot the river^ vvith fishing-boats 
and low iskuids appearing in the distance. The 
sharply cut roek-formaiions, the pavilions and the 
pagoda ot the temple, the winding parlis, the bridges, 
homes, scraggy trecs^ and rhe buildings on poles 
along the shore are all rendered disrinedy and carc^ 
fully, but all broughc logether into a perfectly uni¬ 
fied pictorial eomposidon by curv'ing and trailing 
wisp of wliitc mist and a slight Ime enhanced by 
the reddish rone of the sky. 

This neighbourhcxxl, well known to him from 
frequent ramblings at various seasons, inspired the 
painter to a number of very Interesting pictures 
executed in the 'sixaes. The composirions consist 
mainly of craggy rocb prtly overgrown w^ith moss 
and deeply hollowed by tutbulent streams which 
form splashing cascades over Successive terraces 
(PL375)* The trees grip the rocks with their claw- 


likc roots and arc old and knotty^ yet vigorous, 
wridiuig bctw'ecn the boulders like dragons awaken¬ 
ing from their hibernating sleep. There is an abun¬ 
dance of life reflected in every dcnienr, an overflow 
of inner commotion in the rocks as w'eU as in rhe 
ivarcr, and all brought together in the triumphant 
Leftmpn/, with broad wbp of tliick mist floating 
down from the highest mountain pss like streams 
and highways of empyrean vitality (PLj76). The 
only elements in these pictures which do not reflect 
this inner commotion are the human figures, the old 
scholars who are seated alone, or with a friend in the 
open pvihons mostly built on poles over die water 
or clingLag to the banks of the main torrent. The 
men who sit there in rilcncc plunged in admiration 
of a majestic spectacle may well be taken to repre¬ 
sent (at least symbolically) the pain ter and one of his 
intimates, those men of T*ao w'ho sought to absorb 
and imerprec the message of rippling streams and 
circhng vapours in pictures of inexha usrible life and 
mystery (Pi 3 77)* In the best pictures of this type 
such as the large landscape in die collection of 
General Chang Chiki in Taipei, the modf has been 
transformed from a scene of ordinary nisliing streamSi 
trailing fog and cloud-enveloped mountains into a 
vision of world-wide breadth revealing nature's 
creative forces In their full activity. Thdr effects are 
intensely dramaric and dieir significance indescrib¬ 
able in words. Tlicrc is no other painter of tliis epoch 
who to the same extent as K^un-ts"an has been able 
to lay bare the heart of Nature and make us feel the 
very pulse beat of universal life in her shifting 
phenomena, 

K"un-ts"ajiY extraordinary faculty in diis respect 
must always have been recognized and admired, 
beoiusc die invitations after the master s works arc 
mosdy of the type and kind described above and 
some of them have dated inscriptions. To enumerate 
examples of such works here seems, However, quite 
futile wi thout a sutFicietit number of reproductions- 
If anyone asks why these pictures may be called 
Imitations instead of being accepted as the master s 
works in accordance with the inscriptions, the 
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general answer niusE be in inf>$T cases: K"uii^Es'an"s 
characteristic feaenres arc here exaggeracedt the 
misty gorges have become too muddy, the sweeping 
mists too wide or heavy, the inner movemetit has 
congealed. Defitiitc criteria, however, can hardly 
be enumerated because every case has its own strong 
and weak points, and the imitations arc of varying 
age and merit. It seems quite possible that some were 
made in the lifetime of the master^ when his name 
had become famous and his productivity %vas 
dcelining. 

In addition to the above-mL’iicioned mountain 
paintings of somewhat dusky appearance may be 
recalled a variation on a siinikr modf which is 
dedicated by K'ui^-ts*an to his friend Chou Lbng- 
kung. The picture is dated 1669 and has beside the 
painter's dedication inscripticms by Shih-tko, 
Hung-jen and Ch'a Shih*-piao, probably written on 
the invitation of Chou Liang-kung, and thus posses¬ 
ses special interest as a document of friendships 
(PJ.380). It represents a schobr'^s summer retreat at 
tlie foot of steep rocks rising in successive terraces 
towards the clouds. There are various pavilions 
under the trees and in one of them two scholars are 
seated in conversation- A bridge leads over the 
stream, a low' fence encloses Ehe garden, dividing it 
from the courtyard where a boy is sweeping the 
ground and a heron h pt>sturing under a tree. Judg¬ 
ing by the dedication, this is the stimmer homestead 
of Chou liang-kung, the connoisseur and poet who, 
as noted above, w'asoiie of K'un-ts‘an"s mfi$t devoted 
admirers, Mung jen and Ch’a Shih-piao composed 
short poems and Shih-tbo wrote a colophon in 
w'hich he said: "In olden times no w riting was done 
on the pictures but only on sheets attached to thetn. 
why should 1 then sraiti with my writing a picture 
by the Ch"an monk Shih<lfi? But as master Li- 
yuan (fHC* Chou Liang-kung) showTd me the picture 
and asked me tor writing, I have written thb to 
exhort all who look at it in the future to appreciate 
it highly," 

KTin-tsbn was probably little known tn wider 
circles of artists and comiob^curs, but the few who 


were acquainted with his works could nor help 
realizing that he held a place of liis own far above 
the rest. Mis very peculiar and inaccessible person¬ 
ality is dlustraccd in the most striking fashion by on 
autobiographical picture and its inscription (in 
private pc^ssesioii in China), known to me through 
an old photograph. Tlie piccure represents a monk 
seated wrth his chin on his raised knee in a kind of 
large bird's nest on a drj^ tree-branch and at the top 
of it is the following insaiptiDn: "The question is 
how to fuid peace in a w^orld of sufTcring. You ask 
wby I came hither; 1 cannot tell the reason. I am 
hving high up in a iTee and looldtig down. Here I 
can rest free from all trouble like a bird in its nest. 
People call me a dangerous man, but I answ'cr: *Yoti 
arc like devib\ According to my understanding, oil 
that exists is emptiness. There arc plenty of Buddhist 
books, but listcii now to my proclamation: 'The 
numbcrlcSiS beings (the sands of Ganges) and the 
three boundless condnents arc all in Amida Buddha\ 
-Written 1662, on Buddlia's birthday by I-jang 
Shih“ch‘i Tsbn Tao-Jen** (PhjyS), 

If wc are to accept the testimony of this document, 
K"un-ts‘an must have had recourse to the most 
extreme measures in his flight from the w^orld of 
common human beings. It may safely be assumed 
that he w^as the only painter w^ho ever lived like a 
bird in a tree, even though many of them tried to 
look upon the world from above. Tlie experiment 
can hardly have lasted very long; some time after¬ 
wards he settled down in the Bull Head monaster)^ 
witere he assumed the dudes of an abbot and led an 
extremely indusirious life, as. witnessed by himself in 
the colophon to the beautiful handscroll known as 
Endless Mountains and Streams. The picture, wliich 
has been published in a separate album,* represents 
a long river view evidently inspired by some actual 
scenery' (P1.379). The chajigiiig panotatm of wooded 
hills, rocky promontories, fishermen in boats, liigh 

*■ TIih picture fomicd part of the fasTiom T. Voiiuttioco collec¬ 
tion Ln ToLyu und m prubably now in »me other 
coUcctLcHi. 

* By the CO'iiLnieroil Press, Shauglui. 19^2 5. The picruie is in ibc 
Fd-um lu coUccdoji. 
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niowubis wirK niagnificcnt piiics, surging strcsiimr 
and winding roads which finally lead up to a 
temple at the very end of the scroll, arc rendered 
with a combination of strength and mdoiacy which 
places it on a high level as a work of monochronic 
pain ting. The firm brush w'ork (with short strokes 
and dots) and the brilliant ink stand out in lumin¬ 
ous contrast to the empty spaces, more or less as in 
pamtmgs by Wu Ch£n or Shen Chon. The inscrip¬ 
tion in large Icrtcrs at the end of the scroll is a 
remarkable record of K‘un^"an"s religious fervour 
and his artistic ideals: 

'"It may be said chat mm k a product of Heaven 
and Earth, and he should lead a pine and diligent 
life, not falling into idleness. If he gives cause to be 
called a lazy fellow, he will be of no use anywhere. 
When die monks, for instance, arc idle, their 'Buddlia 
face" docs not look dignified, and nobody fills their 
howls. Such is the spirit of all the iliree religions. 

K'un-ts"ati, am now living in the Bull Head 
temple. In the mornings and cvcnitigs I burn 
incense and redic sutras, but whenever I liave some 
moments of leisure 1 go up on the mountains to 
visit places of beauty, and as soon as 1 have grasped 
something 1 do a few landscapes or write one or two 
paragraphs. Thus ! never waste my free time. 

"It has been said that quietness gives rise to action 
and movement finds expression in work. And it may 
well be said ihat such a man (one who lives accord¬ 
ingly) Stands without sliamc between Heaven and 
Earth, whereas if he is Uzy and indifierent without 
feeling the shame of it, there is no difference 
between him and a plant or a tree* 

**Now Ych-so, the Taoist priest, came to see me 
ill my eh an study* He was pleased to listen to my 
foolish talk and asked me to write it down. [ did so 
and presented it to him together with diis piciure of 
Endless Mountains and Streams* - Shih-chT 

Ts*an Tao-jen salutes you.” 

The above lines by whidi K"un-rs"an expresses his 
loathing of idleness and gives a lunc of how liede 
leisure his daily duties and meditations left him for 
artistic pursuits, offer an interesting background for 


a proper understanding of this struggling genius. As 
a painter he followed the same general direction as 
the famous Ch'an monks at the end of the Sung 
period, though perhaps in a more restricred way and 
at a slower pace than his predecessors. He was less of 
a viaonary or a romantic dreamer diaii Mu-ch*i or 
Ying Yu-chicii] his feer were more firmly plap-^d in 
the objective world, and he drew more immediatjC 
inspiration from intimate contact with grand and 
impenetrable natural scenery. Nor should it be for¬ 
gotten that he lived in a period winch made orher 
demands on an inspired and creative man than tbe 
easy life in the Ch an monasteries at the cud ot Sung 
in heavenly Hangchou. In spite of all this and the 
fact that K'im-ts*an as a painter represented a later 
stage in die formal development of Chinese land¬ 
scape-painting, the inspiring undercurrent in his 
activity as a painter was strongly imaginative, 
issuing from the realm of the spirit rather tlian from 
that of the senses. 

No one has better characterised the fiuidamental 
features of the niaji and the pabitcr tlian his friend 
Chang l,t^u Yao-hsingt in die following colophon:^ 

""Among the poets of ihe world, how many 
express their souls? Among the painters of the wodd 
how^ many take Heaven and Earth as masters? 
Among those who practise Ch"aii, how many arc 
there who cast oft"the old scriptures and draw in the 
thing with their breath? Chieh-ch'iu, the great 
monk, was in all tiiese things like a dragon or an 
elephant. He placed himself a t Once on the mat of a 
leader. He did not sound (strike) the prayer bell 
(gong) or use a fly-wliip, nor any other detestable 
means. Occasionally he amused himself by playing 
with the brush, and the resulting pcrfomiancc was 
alw'ays outstanding. Tlus picture is* according to 
himself painted ill imitation of Mi, father and son* 
but I fear that Mi, father and son, would not have 
been able to equal him. Thus he niight have said: 
'1 am noE sorry at not having seen the ancients, but 
regret that they have not seen my work/ ” 

QiwiCcd from Shih ihiMt'i shih-£hi imi abo in Kuo^ 

f/jW vdLXIV, pp.3p4. 
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HI 

PiT-m shan-pii 


P\-TA siiAN-jEN is otit of chosc ^Huriiig phen¬ 
omena in the history of Chinese painting which arc 
difficult to grasp or analyse inteDectiialiy, because 
they arc enveloped In a kind of legendary sheen 
produced by their personal eccentricities and the 
flaslvJight chaiactcrbtics of their painted works. 
The popular talcs woven around such personalities 
arc generally apt to liar den and become more 
opque rather than to dissolve with the passing of 
time, thus confusing any view of their arristic 
rncriLS as well as of their individual weaknesses. 

It is only during the last few years that spcdaliscs 
in the Far East as wdl as in Europe liavc tried to sift 
the wheat from the chaft'in dealing with the tradi¬ 
tions about Pa-ra shan-jen, and though considerable 
progress has been made in rMs respect^ it must be 
admitted that full clcamess or a complete solution of 
all the riddles in the atmailum vitnc of Pa-ta shan-jen 
has not been readied and that we are still confined to 
hypothetical conclusions in the dearth of liistorical 
data regarding many important events in the life of 
this perplexing individual Yet a great deal of 
pertinent biographical material has been brought 
into light which enables us to obtain a more com¬ 
plete view of Pa-ta shan-jen than was possible a few 
years ago.* 

The Cliinesc recorders who have occupied them¬ 
selves widi tlie history of Pa-ta shan-]cn have, os a 
rule, introduced him as a scion of the imperial house 
of Ming, a rebcionship which also has been accepted 
as a reason for the name Cim which the artist is said 
to have used in common with other descendants of 
the same Imeage. But this C/ii( family belonged to a 
rather distant branch of the main stocky the so-cahed 
Ning43ng line, which had lived in Nan-ch"ang, die 
capital of Kiangsi province, for several gcncratious.^ 
The year of liis birth is now generally indicated as 
about 1626, almost tw^o decades before die final 
collapse of the Ming Jynast^v which was the first 


fateful event in hU life, soon followed by die death 
of Im father when the youth was hardly 20. 

According 10 Shao Ch‘ang-lieng*s most frequent¬ 
ly quoted biography the young man would liave 
left the family home in Nan-ch*ang shordy after the 
father's deadly have retired to the Feng-hsin tuoun- 
cain and become a monk who gradually won a great 
rcpucarioji as a religious teacher. When he entered 
the monastic order lie took first the by-name 
Hsueh-ko (Snow-fkke or Snow Hamlet?), but called 
himself later by such names as Jen-wu (Room for 
All Human Benign?), LQ-wu-lii. Ko-shan-lu (The 
Donkey Fellow), Shu-nien, Wu-Iu, etc., and finally 
Pa-ta shan-jihi, the only name which is found on his 
paintings and which has given cause to various 
hypothetical cxpbnadons, involving radier abstruse 
phiiosoplucal ideas. It may be enough here to quote 
Ch*en Tinges statement: “He called himself Pa-ta 
shan-j^n and said about dm: ’Pa-ta. the eighi great 
oiic$, are the four chief and the four secondary 
quarters of the sky, in all of which 1 am great and 
none greater than - A stacenicnt wliich may be 
said to have a taijit of the excessive self-esteem that 
followed w^ith the painter's increasing madness. 

^ The nidai importune ef iii«c cofTtributi«ii are the artieles by 
Chibl Pinf-silall Uid Fu Pao-iluh ^baut Po-ta sih^^cn aiid Shib- 
t'id in the Shanghai review A'h CAm. 194S. They have been 
uiklized to some extent by Dr. Virtotb Cuntag m licr boak. tMff 
Ikidm Siriiie. The pfuicifut biographical m^irenal rcgirduif Po- 
u ihan-j^, pabluhcd by Shao Qi'ang-hing (163^1704) Jnd 
Ch'^l Ting, ha!i been Tnaidc accessible to Watem srudenta in 
GcmKni transktiani by Professor Herbert FrUlke in all iftLck 
mllcd "Ziir Uiogtapliie del Fi-ra tn Fwt- 

sduife ftir Friedrieh Weller, 19S4. The eemtenn of ihesc arckles 
were probably also known So Chang K^ng when he eoniposcd 
hb biography of the aniw in Aud-efi^ijg h$ (1739). The 

varioiu ajctauiiEs couipleic earh DducT ro some extent, yet they 
axe all fragTiieiitary^ and do ndC diFet mOte tkaU sCaEtered Contri¬ 
butions td [he disetnaion of ihiLU-j^'s irtude Ltupomtite. 

■ Hb personal ttaxne has uevet been deftniicly seiiled: according 
to record* inencicmed m ibc wcll-knowii Jicuoiiiiry of Cbineie 
painten by Sun TWtung ( 19 : 34 ) it would have been an 

appcibtioQ which, however* b not mendoned by any of the 
leading hiogr^phen. 
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Oiiit.'r explaniitioD$ based on Biiddhi$t scriptures arc 
hardly more satisfactory* bui k seems evident cliat aU 
the names or appelbtions that he used were com¬ 
posed with a view to the metaphysical or religious 
ideas wliich occupied him at the respective periods 
and consequently had a symbolic sigru&cance. 

The above-quoted statement by Shao Chbng- 
heng that the young trmi withdrew into the 
mountains, cut his hair and became a monk, and 
then acted as a teacher to numerous pupils during a 
period of about twenty years, can hardly be recon¬ 
ciled with Ch'cn Ting's report about his marriage, 
wife and children ^ and inability^ to speak from the 
moment of his father's death, said to have occurred 
at the time of the Ming debacle. According to this 
recorder^ the father, who was a good painter and 
calligraphisr, but congenitally dumb, died in 1644. 
**Jcn-wu continued the father's cxajnplc and be¬ 
came dumb too. When people around him were to 
Tccdvc insmictions, mutual understanding had to be 
readied with the eyes and by nodding or shaking 
the head* To converse about weather with guests he 
used his hands* When he heard people tell stories of 
old times and new, and he approved of them, he 
would break out into bughter. He continued like 
this for over ten years, after which he left his home 
and became a Buddhist monk. He took die name 
Hsiich-ko/' 

if tills actually occurred after 1654, as implied in 
the statement by Ch'en Tingi it may liave been pre¬ 
ceded by a period of married life (in spite of the 
painter's dumbness)* but hardly by a menty years' 
activity as a religions teacher (as indicated by Shao 
Ch'ang-heng). 

It seems, indeed* difficuk to avoid die cotielusion 
that the last-named author composed his aecount of 
the early life of Pa-ta shaii-jm rather freely in spire 
of the fact that die two men met in laEer yean. 

Pa-u shan-jcn's married life may not have lasted 
very long or been of great importance for Im 
development as an artist* and there is hardly reason 
for us CO dwell on the fact further at this pbcc. We 
would rather like to know just when and how the 


painters dumbness developed* because this must 
have implied grave consequences for the character 
of the man and his artbtic development* A certain 
nervoLis disposition for this disabiUry' may have 
been coiigenical, but the development was apparent¬ 
ly accelerated by his father s death. It was like a 
deep shadow sweeping over the young man's path 
and making him feel more isolated than ever, but 
perhaps abo more prone than other painters to give 
painted or written expressions to his inner reac¬ 
tions. It may also have contributed to develop other 
forms of mental disorder which gradually appeared 
in the paiiicer's behaviour. 

In their lives of Pa-ta shan-jeii both the afore^ 
mentioned biographers liavc included vivid des¬ 
criptions of his fits of madness and the strange 
behaviour to which he had recourse to countcraci 
the effect of hb dumbness. The stories arc too long 
to be quoted here in exkmo, but some cxtjacis may 
be useful for a better understanding of the man and 
hi$ art. 

From the moment w^hen die painter affixed the 
character ya (dumb) on hb door* Shao Ch ang-heng 
writes, he did not speak a word to anybody* and yet 
"he was fond of merriment and still fonder of 
drinking- If anyone invited lum to drink, he would 
tuck in his chin, clap his liands* and give a ringing 
laugh* He also took pleasure in games like "Hide 
die tumbler' or finger games..." 

More interesring than these general indications 
are the observations of how the painter used g^^tk^rcs, 
movements ol the head* and his brush* instead of 
words* to make bis meaning clear. The writer had 
an excellent opportunity to observe all this when he 
met Pa-ta shan-jcti in the Nordiern Orchid Temple 
nearNan-ch"ang (probablybetween i6li4aiid 1692)** 
at which time dieir mutual friend, the memk-poet 
Tan-kung, was living In the temple. He wrote down 
the foUowiiig record from memory: 

"*As soon as he (die painter) saw me he took my 
hands in hb, looked at me for a long wtiile, and then 

* Tliii jpproxiiTufc date U proposed by Prof. Fratlkc a view 

to Sluo Ch'ang^i^Tig 1E rsVcls. Op. p. 127. 
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broke into loud laughcer> We spent the night in the 
temple, talking by candlelight. Shaii-jeii was so 
irritated (at his inability to speak) that he could not 
contain himself and began gesticubting, talking 
with liii hands. Then he demanded a brush and 
wrote bis questions and answers on the table. When 
the candle was burnt out he was still not tired.” 

In other words: Shan-jen felt much handicapped 
and depressed by his inability to speak; but he was 
still able to take genuine pleasure in following die 
dbloguc between two esteemed friends and joining 
in it with the aid of a brush. 

Bui there were evidently monicnts when the 
insanity found more disturbing expression; **when 
the madness set in he spent days laughing loudly Of 
crying out in pain”, to use the words of Shao 
Ch‘ang-h^g, who further cnbrges on the account 
of Shan-jen's illness with the following anecdote: 

“One evening he tore up his monkly garment, 
burned it, and hastened back to the provincbl 
capital, where he behaved like a madman among the 
market booths. Wearing a lintm cap on his head, a 
long garment, with a high colbr, trailing behind him, 
and worn out shoes, he ran about in the market, 
dancing and waving his sleeves with the hoys 
running after him making a great noise, bughingand 
gaping at him. Nobody knew who he was until 
a nephew of his recognized him and took him home 
with him, where after a long time he got better.” 

The same or a simibr scandalous event is also 
described by Ch*£n Ting, who completes the record 
by telling that the market people, who felt much 
upset by the disturbances caused by the riotous 
painter, “used to make him drunk with wine, 
because then his niadness abated”, thus using the 
same means of stimulating the more agreeable sides 
of his vagrant mind as the people who oflered liini 
plenty of wine to make him paint. Among art- 
lovers it was well known that the surest way of 
obtaining pictures from Pa-t,a shaii-Jen was to ply 
him with enough wine to free hts gaiius for tlie 
moment from all restraints and disabilities, acceler¬ 
ate his pulse and make his hand and brush respond 


IjT 

instantly to the flashes of iiispiiadon. It seems indeed 
that Pa-ta shan-jen hardly ever painted except in a 
state of intoxication, and even then iliis state of 
mind was no guarantee that he would do hU work 
as expected. Jt also depended on how and by whom 
this wine was ofTcred. ”If highly placed persons 
offered him a cask of wine worth many pieces of 
gold, they obtained nothing; if they brought silk for 
painting, he made no bones abont accepting it, but 
said: '1 shall make myself stockings from tills!’ ” For 
this reason highly placed persons who wanted 
pictures by Pa-ta shan-jen turned to poor scholars, 
mountain monks, butchers and inn-keepers - r.e. to 
the k ind of people who obtained pictures from him, 
because they had no ulterior motive, only the wish 
to make him feel free and happy. When these 
people invited him “he would go at once, and at 
once get drunk, tool” 

The same writer has left us a vivid picture of the 
painter at work: 

“When he felt inclined to sviiie, he would bare 
his arm and grasp the brush, at the same time 
emitting loud cries like a madman. The ink flowed 
abundantly with no interruption. He would fmish a 
score of sheets of paper or more in a trice.” 

His attitude of contempt or disdain towards 
people in high positions and ordered society must 
have appeared incomprehensible to his contempo¬ 
raries, but notliing was more cha racteristic of a man 
like liim, shy, dumb, and poor as a mountain monk, 
yet proud and unapproachable for anyone who 
thought that the value of his art could be weighed in 
gold. It was only at moments when all such con¬ 
siderations were forgotten, usually under the 
stimubtion of iftinc, and when there was notlung to 
liinder or becloud his vision of the impalpable life in 
nature, that he Was ’willing to work. His biographers 
knew it from their osvn observation, and dwell on it 
over and over again, but see no other way of ex¬ 
plaining it than by calling it craziness. To quote 
Ch*cn Ting: 

“To all this his private biographer would remark: 
Shan-jen was really crazy 1 But how then can the 
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productions of his brush have such strength? 
Formerly 1 saw poems and pictures by Shan-Jeri* 
They breathed the spirit of men from T‘aiip and 
Sujsg tiines, and liis calligraphics were in the mainiers 
of the Chin and Wei epochs. 1 have interrogated 
people from his home^ and they all said: ^Hc ac¬ 
complished it all while he was drtink\ Alas, alas, 
one can get drunk as he did+ but not craz}' as he was !** 

We cannot hope to do better than Ch^in Ting^ 
who tried his best to trndcntarid and explain the 
riddle of the artist's psyche hue had to leave if open. 
We arc in no better position in that respect, evni 
though our approach to the subject may be different. 
The above remarks must here be sufficient as a back¬ 
ground fora study of a few examples of hb painted 
work$. 

Chang K^g, who wrote his Kua-ch'00 Aird-r/iAi^ 
hi some thirty or twenty-five ycar^ after the death of 
the painter and vva$ less influenced by personal 
anecdotes and tradiriom, does not dwell on his 
druiiketiness or crazines but covers it all+ so to 
speak, with the Taoist formula: “Pa-ta shan-Jen had 
the genius of an Tnimornl who disguised himself as 
a caUigraphist and a painter”, to which he added the 
remark based on observation; *‘The colophons 
which he wrote on his pairitings were so strange chat 
no one could understand them ... As a painter he 
did landscapes, flowers, birds, bamboos and trees. 
His brushwork was impulsively reckless^ he did not 
stick to any established method, but worked in a 
finii and thorough yet often unrestrained manner, 
discarding the use of compasses and siijuarcs {as the 
saying goes) and despising minute details,*^ 

Practically the same in forma don a bout the 
painter s w^ork is given by Shao Ch^ang 4 ierig in his 
remarks: ”Pa-ti shan-jcii was fond of doing ink- 
paintings of bunches of bananas, curiously formed 
stones, ffow^ers, bamboos and wild geese in marshy 
ground, or ducks on a sandbank, but he did not feel 
bound by the usual rcstricrions and rules of the 
painters.” 

The descriptive lists of Pa-ca shan^en s pictorial 
modfi offered by Shao Ch‘ang 4 i^g and Chang 


Keiig arc pracdcalty speaking exhaustive, the}"^ con¬ 
tain all Ehc various kinds of pain tings by the master 
whicli sdll may be seen in more or less perfect 
examples. Buc anyone tvho wants to particulamc 
within the various Glares mentioned above, might 
point out that the landscapes consist mainly of 
split rocks and dry trees tn combiiiadon with 
mountain str'cams, the birds arc not only ducks and 
geese but also mifiahs, quails and fluttering siimll 
birds, the flowers include chrysanthemuiii, narcissus, 
cpidendrum, mu-tan, magnolia and other shrubs 
(besides lotus), and there are aki;) various kinds of 
fruits and studies of solitary fishes and occasionally 
butterflies and insects. The master -was cwidcntly a 
keen observer of the forms of ”Jife-movemcni" in 
the various realms of nature, except the human, 
which he, to our knowledge, never explored or 
displayed with the brush. 

The briUianrly free and spontaneous bsieti-i 
manner, which is more or less eliaractcrisdc of all 
these pictures, has been repeatedly d^ribed in the 
preceding pages, ft was, indeed, the vita! nerve of 
the master's creative work, soniething that must be 
fek and appreciated through actual observation 
rather than through literary descriptions (PL3fi4), 
We shall presently direct attention to a few 
examples of such piettircs which arc accessible in 
excellent reproductions, but before we turn to them 
it should be recalled that Chang Keng ckims (in 
/ufja-f/i/iiij /iij that Pa-ta shan-jen also 
occasionaJly did other l^ds of picEurcs. He wrote: 

“it has been said that his best pictures represent 
pine-trees, lotus and stones^ a staiement which, 
however, docs not include all his works. Once I 
visited NanHch'ang and there the cbil-jm Ch'iii 
Yuch-chii said to me: 'Pa-ta shan-jen h well known 
for his simple and sketchy brushwork, but few 
people know that he also pointed in a very fine and 
detailed manner. Such works of bh are the best he 
ever did, but they are scarce and nowadays difficult 
to find. Tticrc are many forgeries liandled by the 
dealers, and it does not take a man widi bright eyes 
to discover the worse of them.’' 



FiGunii I. Pa-ta shan-jCn. A Tree-tmnL Album -leaf. Freer Gallery of Art, Washington. 








Ficuitc 2. Pa-ta alian-jen« Beetle Nibbling a Leaf. Album-lcaf Freer Gallery of An. Wasbrngton. 
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At the time discriminating collectors must liave 
realised better than those of today that the only safe 
criterion for distinguishing the fake ftom the 
genuine (ht* the "’fishes" eyes*’ from the “pearls”) 
was in the quality of the brushwotk^ which trails^ 
niits the high tension or “craainess^’ of Iiis genius. 
Bur it is interesting to note that there were amateurs 
who felt that the sketchy paintings in a bold 
manner were not so good as ihe carefully fmished 
specimens of the miSEcr^s brush. They must indeed 
have been very^ rare, because none of them has, to 
our knowledge, survived or bcconie known in 
reproduction. 

The great majority of Pa-ta shan-jmV painicd 
works must always have consisted of the spontane¬ 
ous studies of flowers^ trees, stones, birds and fishes 
enumerated abovc^ usually nude on album-leaves 
or on short handscroHs. Several of them form parts 
of albums which have been reproduced in collotype 
or woodcuts in China and Japan* They may scr\'e to 
give a general idea of the style and tlie designs, even 
though the nerve of the bnisli-strokcs is not always 
fully appreciable in them* The most remarkable 
among these reproductions are the fifty plates in 
folio published by the Juraku-sha in Tokyo, 193H, 
and the ones which arc included in the albums 
brought out by the regretted K. Sumitomo, whose 
collection bi Oiso contained many of Pa-ia shan- 
jen's masterpieces, including such as the fifteen 
leaves in the album dated (according to the mtro- 
duetoiy^ remarks) in 1694. Plants, stones, birds and 
small animals arc here represented in startlbig com¬ 
binations or contrasts; a mouse on the lop of a huge 
gourd; a long-beaked little bird on the very tip of a 
bending stalk, poised on one leg and inclining its 
head pensively; a larger bird on a lotus leaf (PL381), 
or on a bare rock, steqsed in meditation, a kitten or 
a little fish, done with a few' splashes of the brush in 
the centre of an album-leaf otherw'ise empty (like 
limitless space); a pottery' vase with a single small 
twig; branches of tw'istmg vine or ether cUmbing 
plants; peonies and lotus too, thmigli thcK: arc never 
represented m their entirety' as complete plants. 


simply in bits or sections appearing at one edge or 
comer of the picture and sendbig out a thm branch 
or slender tentacle across the paper which emphasizes 
the expressiveness of the design like the reverhera- 
tions of the Last line in a lyric poem. 

Pa-ta shan-jen makes us realize the inherent full¬ 
ness of empry space; it iiuy bidecd have conveyed 
to iiini somctliing of die same kind as the deep 
silence which he treasured so higMy* I^Ie knew how 
to mate space come to life under the couches of his 
brush, when with a few splashes or strokes he evoked 
the semblance of a bird wHth flufTcd-up feathers on 
a cold winter morning, a flower opening into the 
moist air of summer, or a little fish m the measure¬ 
less depths of die sea. And in incroducing these 
representarives of various kingdoms of nature, he 
nukes them expressive of defitiicc states or thoughts 
rcfltxting the painter’s mentality as well as the 
characteristics of a ccitain kind of flower or bird. 
Thus the quails in his pictures express by tlieir 
postures and searching eyes deep concern w'ith the 
incicmaicics of life in a wwld where they arc 
esteemed as food (Pi. 382), whereas the minah birds 
bulge and plume their breasts and arc evidently 
proud, and the wee kingfisher balances joyously at 
ihe top of a lotus stem, ready to dart aw'ay for fisJi or 
flics. The concentration on the essentials could not 
be ntorc complete or conducive to an instantaneous 
apprehension. 

The minor pictures of flowers, fruits* birds and 
insects, which possess illustrative interest besides 
their picroiial merits, form no doubt the most 
popular examples of Pa-ta shan-Jen"s pictorial 
activity. Tlieir attractiveness is often obvious, but 
they' seldom offer full scope to his genius as a master 
of the brush. His importaiice as such becomes more 
evident in some of the Lndscape-studieSp which 
reveal a pictorial style by which they are placed in n 
class of their own. They are of varying size, some 
hardly more than rapid sketches noted down on 
alhum 4 cavcs, others teaching very large propor¬ 
tions, yet they aU show the same sryle, the same 
endeavour to render visual impres^ons in values of 
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cubic form, iiructural design, space and atmosphere. 
The stylization is of a rarher definite kind and die 
brush work is distinguished by bnllianc spontandt)' 
and a verjr sensidve scale of tonc-yalucs. This is true 
of his snLill as well as of lib larger landscapes, 
though the former possess a degree of spontaneous 
freshness and immediacy which scldcmi characterizes 
the larger compositions m the same extent. 

These may be said to illustrate more obviously 
Pa-ta shan-jen's historical studies and dependence on 
traditional models of the Sung and Yuan periods. 
Two or three of these arc specially mentioned in die 
painter's inscripcioiis and a few more might be 
established through comparative studies. Two out¬ 
standing examples are the large picciires in the 
museums in ClevcLuid and Stockholm, the former 
marked as in the manner of Kuo Chung-shu^ while 
the latter is said to represent the style of Tung Yuan, 
The large picture in die Abe collection (in Osaka 
Museum) reveals a somewhat closer dependence on 
bluang Kung-wangp and among minor sketchy 
paintings arc imitations after Ni Tsan and posdbly 
other Yiian masters {PL386). But no one of these 
pictures could be said to transmit a really convincing 
and faithful idea of the style of ihe master who is 
said to have served as model for a particalar work by 
Pa-ta shan-jen. He may, indeed, have known these 
predecessors quite well* but whatever impressions he 
received from them he transmitted with supreme 
freedom, selecting and accentuating such features 
and quahtics in the models as corresponded to lib 
sense of style. 

Pa-ta shan-jenb attitude to\vards the old masters 
w'ho from time to time served liim as models could 
not he better illustrated ihan by die large picture in 
Stockholm which represents bulging rocks and 
spiky pines rising over a mountain river, a somewhat 
umvicldy composition in which the reminiscences 
from Tiuig Yiian have been completely absorbed hy 
the forceful hrush-strokei of Pa-ta s 1 ian-j£n (PI.J87). 
The picture is aJniost entirely built up with ihosc 
svi'cepiiig and curving movements of the brush 
characteristic of him; they serve to define the forrnSj 


to emphasize die billowing movement of the rocks 
and boiildcrSp to infuse life and to suggest a depth 
out of which they emerge by degrees. The some¬ 
what fluttering modulation of tones in the spare 
trees and the split roeb is pictorially effective* but 
the csscnrial significance of a piaurc hkc this does 
not depend on its design* nor on its tonal quality * 
bur on the bold transformation of die whole thing 
into a huge Itskih-i pattern, a highly effective piece 
of ‘'idea-writing** which refleccs die genius and 
lemperamciit of Pa-ta shan-jcti more closely than 
any ideas borrowed from chc old masters. 

Pa-ta shan-jen knevr the old masters just as wtQ as 
Wang Shih-min or Wang Hui* but his main uiteresr 
or leading thought was not centred on thiiigs of the 
past bur radier on the transfornriarion of his visual 
impressions (inspired by observations of nature or of 
classic models) into structural compositions of rocks 
and vvatcr with sometimes a few trees and buildings. 
His artistic vocabulary is mainly based on strongly 
cmpliasjzed cubic forms and firmly built rhythmic 
Structures enveloped in an atmosphere which makes 
them suggestive of a definite mood but also parts of 
a liniitlcss universe. 

The most evocative of these minor landscapes arc 
those which leave the largest scope for die imagina- 
tion* stimulating it to fill out and complete forms 
which are hut faintly suggested by some light 
touches of a soft brush (PhjS] a). They arc done in 
ink only and their atmospheric beauty is produced 
by the vibrating lights and shades. But there arc 
others of a more finished kind in vrhich the pictorial 
effect has been emphasized with light colours in 
combination witb ink; diey are relarively few, but 
they offer the most convincing illustrations of Pa-ta 
shan-Jeti's eminence as a landscape-painter (Pl.385)- 
In these he places liimself fully on a level with Wang 
Ylian-ch‘i at his best* and we can only regret that he 
did nor work more consistently along chese lines. 
Judging by rhe beautiful colour reproductions in the 
album (in folio) which was published by iliejuraku^ 
sha in Tokw 193 S* it seems that the superior quolitj' 
of tliese landscape-studies is brgcly the result of the 
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cxcciicnc rendering of the depth-dimension or space 
iiHo which die solid forms exiend and from which 
they obtain their fundamental grandeur {cf. frontis¬ 
piece). The way in which this is accomplished leads 
OUT thoughts involuntarily to Cezanne or his im¬ 
mediate followers. Pa-ta shan-jeii has sensed the 
secret of the interii'als as means of expression, and 
understood how to bring them out (accentuate 
them) in contrasE to die solid forms* Tliis essentially 
exprcssionistic quality which Pa-ta shan-jeii has in 
common with Cezanne and his followers, places 
him in die \cty front rant of the great landscape 
painters in China. He is no less Chinese^ no less 
faithful to the general spirit of Far Eastern landscape¬ 
painring than any ocher mascert bur he concentrated 
to an unusual extent on the essentials, the inner 
significance of the Chinese tradition, in a way diat 
made him surpass its limitadom* 

Another group of Pa-ta shan-jen*s ’works, which 
merits special attention, consists of paintings with 
inscriptions thaE contain biographical or polirical 
references. A number of these are found in the 
album published in 1934 by the Commercial Press 
{with a colophon by Lu Tai from Chang-sha). The 
pictures arc expressionistic sketches of an excellent 
quality', some of diem transmitring studies of old 
masters* The first leaf has the following explanatory 
inscription: **On an autumn day when at leisiurc 1 
played Nvith the brush to express my mind. 1 
borrowed ideas from various masters of former 
dynasties, such a$ Ni Tsan, Huang Kuiig-w^ang, 
Tung Yiian and Kuan Tung, whose paintings arc 
close to nature and appeal to my heart.” Even 
without this written tesrimony one might trace in 
these river-landscapes with sparse trees on rocky 
shores some influence from Ni and Huang, though 
it has been freely transformed in accordance with 
the painter s emotional state. Some of the following 
leaves contain short poems which refer to the motifs 
and at the same rime oHcr some insight into the 
niasiLT s psychology- For instance: "I will go to the 
mountains and clifts which rise into empty spec; 
the pine-trees are queer and old like myself.” 


The reference is here mainly personal, but it 
strikes a tone of loneliness and abandonment caused 
by the political conditions, Tliis becomes more 
evident in the inscriprion on the next leaf: "My 
tears stream when I look at the mountains and 
rivers, which are srill as of old, (but) tJic ink-drops 
have no soul. Only stones piled up in the stream and 
the naked trees in the twilight remain and can be 
rendered with the brush*'* That these are only 
mitigations or empty palliatives to the painter's 
over-sensirive soul is confirmed by a la$E inscriprion: 
'"The brush may paint the nioiintaim and stones, but 
the actual ground is lost.” This loss to Chinese sove¬ 
reignty' was at times the deepest source of sadness, 
if not despair, to Pa-ca shan-jen as well as to a few 
of these other painters who followed patlis parallel 
to iiis and sometimes sought refuge in the temples. 

Some of them have been mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding chapters, and we shall have occasion to revert 
to the most prominent among them, Shih-t*ao, 
who also spent many years in a Buddhist monastery 
in order to escape from the plitical tutmoib. He 
was about fifteen years younger than Pa-ta shan-jeii, 
but like him a scion of the imperial Chu-family and 
consequently a distant relative of Shan-jen^s* The 
relationship was so remote that it would hardly be 
w^orth mentioning, if the tw'o men had not sliown a 
certain correspondence of character and similariries 
ill their attitudes as painters, as wrill be shown in our 
preseiiradon of die younger artist. He is mentioned 
here mainly because he held a promiiient place as a 
friend and collaborator of Pa-ta shan-jen. There is at 
least one picture preserved w'liich is signed by the 
two men conjoin dy. It represen is Bamboos by a 
Rock and some tufts of Epidciidrum,* j.e* motifs 
familiar to both of them, though we have reason to 
assume that Pa-ta shaii-jen did the rocks, while Shih- 
E^ao painted the bamboosiuid epidendnuns for which 
he was most famous. 

A more telling Eesrimony of the fnentbhip, well 
worth recording at this place, is the letter wriEtcn 

Hie j>k'tttrc IS roproduccil in Ttif-j/wtt 
voLL 
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by Sbib-t'ao to Pa-ta shan-jcn, whom he approaches 
with rcvecencc and adirurariori,’ The Iclter, which 
must have been composed in 1688, U mtroduced by 
some remarks as to the respective age and health of 
the two men. ’‘You, master”, writes Shih-t'ao, 
“have now reached the age of 7+, but you 
still climb mountains as if endowed with wings; 
you are truly one of tbe Immortals. I am only 
about 60 (59) but liavc not been able (kiicly) 
to do any work, and have not received any 
visitor for the last ten years ” The writer goes on to 
tell how he appreciates the pahitings and calligra- 
phics (apprcntly received from Pa-ta shan-jen), 
though he has dropped all correspondence, owing 
to poor health, and exclaims; ‘Tt seems ridiculous 
that I could be so weak in comparison with youl 
Now, as Li Sung-ott is rctuming to Nan<hou, 1 beg 
you to do a small hauging-^roll, J X l ft., and to 
represent on it a few small houses on a slope sur¬ 
rounded by old trees, and in one of them an old 
man; it would be a picture of myself in my thatched 
hut. And if there is room on the scroU, please add 
some writing which would make it my most 
precious possesHon; but do not call me Iw thang 
(a monk), because I am wearing (at present) my 
hair long and a cap,” 

It must have been a tea] pleasure for dumb old 
Pa-ta shan-jbi to receive from the younger painter 
and critic a letter inspired by so much sympathy and 


admiration. This can hardly have been the only one 
of its kind; the two painters no doubt exchanged 
several letters, calligraphics and paintings, and SliUi- 
t*ao may have had occasion to watch the old man s 
vivid gestures and play of features when they met. 
They, too, had enough in common to understand 
each other even without words, because in spite of 
their highly diversified and unapproachable pcison- 
aliries, they both hid the spirit of an Immortal (to 
use Chang Keng’s symbol) in the guise of a painter 
and calligtapher. This made them lonely, solitary 
and lost in this world of rivalries and scrambling; 
neither of them was easy for common men to under¬ 
stand, Which of the two was the more unintelligible 
and baffling to his contemporaries it is difficult to tell, 
but it should be admitted that if Pa-ta shan^^en 
worked under the spell of madness or intoxication, 
such state or condirioii did not invoK-c the loss or 
impairment of his creative faculty. He suffered, and 
[here were apparently momenB of agonizing 
struggle between contending forces in his nature, 
but the balance was never completely lost, nor the 
sometimes almost indistinguishable line between 
madness and genius overpassed. Both are difficult to 
understand, though the former may be more easily 
grasped dian the latter. It wassmipk to say: “he did 
it all while he was drunk”. To this wc can only 
add Ch‘cn Ting’s words: “Alas, one c-in get drunk 
as he did, but not crazy as he was!" 


IV 

Tao-chi 


Tao-chi, or Shih-t'ao, to use bis best known few 
or by-name, was the youngest of the trilogy of 
great monk painters which also included K'un- 
ts’an (Shih-ch'i) and Pa-ta shan-je!i. He was a friend 
of the tw'o others, as proved by some letters and 


inscriptions, but they do not seem to have had much 
in common or to have actually influenced each other 
as painters. If Shih-t’ao has become more popular 
than the two others, that is due not only to the 

^ Reprodured iii ihe Ckmg voLIL 
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richness and VAficcy of his painted ceu^te hut also 
lo his eminence as a poet and phiJosopher. Hb 
achievements as a calligrapher and a literary writer 
were hardly less remarkable than his pictures^ which 
usually arc acconipaiilcd by lengthy inscriptions. 

According to the records transmitted by Ch"£n 
Ting in tvai-chuan and by Chang Keng in 

!uiiy<hhig-lu^ he was bom in Ch'ing- 
hsiang hsicn, the present Chlian-hsicn, not far from 
Wu-chou in Kuangsi in i6jo* He belonged to the 
same widely branched Chu family as Pa-ta shan-jen 
and is said to have been descended from Prince 
Ching-^hiang, a great-grandson of the elder brodicr 
of the founder of the Ming dynasty, and was called 
accordingly Chu Jo-chi a name which he “lost'* 
when in 1644, he took the vows of a monk. He was 
then called Hsia-tsun-ch^, with the f^ii Shih-fao, 
or by other more or less descriptive names to be 
mentioned m the following.^ 

His connexion with the monastic order seems, 
however, to have been a matter of practical con¬ 
venience rather than the result of religious devotion. 
He evidently enjoyed great freedom of movement 
and spent most of his time in philosophical studies 
and the practiocs of painting and calligra phy. 
From early years the artistic and poetic bent of his 
genius was evidcmly the leading force in his life^ 
and there are, indeed, reasons to presume that he 
liad opportunities to practise paindng under proper 
guidance while living as a monk in Ch mg-hsiang 
or Wu-chou. According to Shih-t'ao"s own inscrip¬ 
tion on a picture that seems to be Imt, but which is 
quoted in vol.tt of Chang Ta-chien's catalogue, he 
“started painting epidendrums at the age of I4*^ 
i.e, 1643. Seven years later (1650), when he was 
20p he went to Lu-shan, the famous mountain 
in Kiangsip to risit his friend Ch*ien Chaen-i. 
We do not know the length of his first stay at this 
far-off place, but it is evident from a study of his 
paintings that he returned there more than once, 
and spent much time rambling about among the 
ianiastic formations of this mysterious mountain 
region. We shall have occasion to examine several 
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paintings of liis, originating from this place. He may 
also have met other painters there who preferred to 
live in this solitary mountain abode far from the 
turmoil of the polirica] centres, and such contacts 
may have been of some importance for the young 
man' s gradual development into a fidl-fledged master 
of the brush. But more important than all human 
contacts for his development as a painter and a poet 
were no doubt his incessant ramhlings amidst moun- 
tauis and streams, bis sensitiveness to the inner life of 
nature and his abilitv' to grasp and retain in paintings 
(and poemsj even the most fugitive moods and 
movements on the ever-changing stage of her 
dratnatic dispby^. 

Shih-t*ao was continuously in search of fresh 
motifs, transmuting scenes that revealed to him new 
aspects of her activity. His biographers ^and the 
inscriptions on paintings) give us some idea of his 
travels and studies in various parts of Cliina. Thus, 
for instance, Ch^en T‘ing writes:* "He travelled 
along the moiintains and rivers all over the country, 
visiting the Hsiao and Hsiang rivers (in Hunan), the 
Tung-t'ing lake (in Kiangsu), the Rhiang and Lu 
mountains, the 'Tai-hang range (in Slionsi), the 
Five Sacred Moim tains, the Four Rivers and many 
other places, which all caused great progress in his 
painting and increased his skill iti calligraphy/* in 
other words his imagination was enriched, his 
creative activity stimulaEcd through travel and 
thought rather than through any kbd of systematic 
traditional form of study (as is also emphaji'^ed in 
his WTitings of later years). 

CJ. Ch'^o m LinnkH wai which 

» mi;ludcd in Pwe vql43, f.iS, an 

appendix Co Shihr-t'ao'? tre^tue The ctvrnnotogy of 

Lhe life atid pi^^torial jctivity of Sbiilir-t'ajo tuVe in icrmt dnic 4 
been discuual by Fn Pauniiih m hu axtkh .ShiTnlW 
nifn-p'‘u (1949)1, which also cioiif in a separate pamphlet with 
frdm by Lo Chi»-lun. The nuin hist<^icai dal* from ihi^ 
article were reported by Mr, K, Tomita in BuHflin thf 
Afitjnppn djT Finr Am. Bostuo, October 1945, and in Dr. Victoria 
Conug;'! book DaV Bcrcferi Slf^hr. A condcsired chronnlogical 
tabk for Shih^'io'i biography b indnded in volJI of Clung 
Tsr-ch'icn^S CftUlogV?. 

■ In tvm^hujn. sec the preceding foofnoie on [he bina- 

gmpbical soiinrex. 
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According to inscriptioiu on some puncitigs He 
visited Hangchou and enjoyed the scenery of the 
West Lake at the age of 27. When he had reached 
middle age he spent some time on Huang-shan svith 
his artist hiend Mci Ch'ing, and at the age of 53 he 
climbed the Ticn-t'ai mountain in Chekiang, It 
would, however, be wrong to imagine that Shih- 
t'ao was somewhat of an itinerant monk or poet in 
search of motift. During the latter part of his life, 
from about the end of the 'eighties, he was mainly 
settled in Yangchou, though still moving about 
when occasion arose. His presence there ts proved by 
records of the years 1687 and 1695, and we are 
fiirtbcrmorc informed by Chang Kctig that most of 
Shih-t‘ao's paintings were found in Yangchou after 
his death. But it should be particularly remem¬ 
bered. as pointed out by Li Tou in his chronicle 
Yattgehm that Shib-t‘ao’s activity in 

this flourishing city on the Grand Canal was 
not limited to “painting landscapes and flowers 
in a very free manner according to his heart’s 
desire”, hut comprised also “piling up stones”, i.e. 
the creation of landscape-gardens and picturesque 
stones or rockeries. And in confirmation of his 
statenieut be addsi "Yangchou is known for its 
gardens, and their fame depends particularly on the 
rockeries. Among them is the Garden of Ten 
Thousand Rocks belonging to tlie Yii family, which 
"was composed by Tao-chi and considered a most 
beautiful creation.” 

Nothing of these wonderful gardens, except their 
fame, has survived to the present day. but the notice 
about Shih-t‘ao's activity as a garden builder is a 
valuable contribution to the characterization of his 
artistic genius, which found expression not only in 
works of brush and ink but also in a more direct 
co-operation with nature and the utilization of her 
living materials for artistic purposes. Shih-fao s 
prolonged sojoumings in Yangchou must also have 
been of importance for the younger generation of 
painters wbr» had settled there, and thus formed a 
nucleus of the so-called Yangchou school in wliich 
some reminiscences of Shih-t’ao's genius survived^ 


The fame of Yangchou as a centre of wonderful 
gardens and original painters grew rapidly during 
the latter part of the K'ang-hsi period, and the place 
w'as visiicd at least twice by the empetor himself. 
On one of these occanons, in idSp, when K‘ang-hsi 
went there accompanied by the Manchu scholar Po 
£rh-tu, Sbih-t‘ao is said to have been introduced 
and presumably invited to come to Peking, His 
presence in die capital is proved by the signature on 
the bamboo-picture (in the Ku-kung collection} 
which he painted in 1691 in co-operation with 
Wang Yiian-ch'i. Two years later he was back 
again in Yangchou. as is proved by a signature of 
1693, but did not stay on for mote than a year or 
two, because in 1^95 he again visited the West Loke 
in Hangchou and then (the following year} once 
more Huang-sban in Anhui. But he returned to 
Yangchou, which had become his second home, and 
remained there until hb death, which probably 
occurred at the end of 1717, 

The data quoted above, which arc based on 
inscriptions (mostly reported by Fu Pao-shih), may 
serve as a chronological frame for the biography of 
Shih-t‘ao. They indicate the main succession of 
events and general trend of his li fe. It should also be 
noted that his position as a monk did not limit his 
ficedom of movement and through his own letter 
to Pa-ta shan-jen, written in 1688, we arc informed 
that Shih-t*ao had abandoned the monastic hfo 
many years before and let his hair grow freely. It 
had never been to Him a haven of peace and happi¬ 
ness, a fact also bom out by Ch*cn Ting's remark 
(reported in full below), chat “though Shih-t‘ao at 
an early age followed the call to Buddhahood, he did 
not feel happy ‘waving the duster' and 'grasping the 
staff'. Of calling and crying out to heaven and men . 
His devotion was, as a matter of fact, of a more 
subtle quasi-acsthetic kind, and if he longed for 
release from the bonds of the common w'orld, it 
was in order to penetrate deeper into the realms of 
nature as seen through the eyes of an Immortal. 

Sliih-t‘ao’s extraordinary personality lias been 
characterized by several well-known writers, such 
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as Chang Kcng^ and Ch*in Tsu-yimg,^ but cht most 
intimaK presentation is oftcred by the same Ch cn 
Ting; Ting'^hiu, from Chiang-yin* who also 
wrote an account of Pa-ca shan-jeifs life besides 
biographies of several members of the so-called 
Tung-lin society in the K*ajig-hsi period. One of liis 
books, the Liif-ch*i u^ai-^hmn^ contaiias the HsiWsufi- 
chS c/uixiTJ * i.f, a short life of Shih-t'ao. in which the 
painter is characterized partly through the use of his 
own words. I f we quote the main sections of Ch^^n 
Tinges essay it will oUo mate up for most of what 
the other biographers have to say. 

"Hsia-t5im-chL\ who had lost Ins family name 
(when ordained as a monk)^ came from Wu-chou 
in Kuangsj ... He was a resolute and upright 
character and did not like bowing down before 
others. Sometimes he was boastful and overbearing^ 
lookitig down upon everybody, sometimes very 
liaugh t^^ and inaccessible. He would not condescend 
to anything impure and kept far away from the 
people (of the world) so a$ not to become defiled. 

"^Already in his youth he was liighly skilled in 
calligraphy and good in painting and poetry. The 
people of Nan-yijeh (K.uaiigsi-Kuantung) treasured 
every strap of liis writings and paintings^ csteeining 
them like luminous pearls. He did noE give away his 
works hghtly^ yet men of high character (scholars 
who possessed Tao) cccdvcd them without asking, 
\vhcrcas vulgar people tried in vain (to obtain stmie) 
by sending liim hundreds of taels. This made him 
simply close his eyes and turn hts head away without 
paying the least attention to the oflbrs. Consequently 
he became much beloved by superior men and 
loathed by the vulgar. Even when grossly slandered, 
he paid no attention to it. 

“When die dynasty fell lie shaved his head and 
became a monk. He took the name Yuan-dii, tzit 
Shih-t'ao, and the hao KVkua (Biiter Cucumber), 
using also another Idsia-tsun-che (the Venerable 
Blind One), When someone remarked: 'Master has 
two brighc eyes; why docs be call himself the Blind 
One?" He answered: ‘My eyes arc different from 
those of ordinary men; when confronted with 
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moncy^ diey become blind. They are not as keen 
(greedy) as those of ordinary men. Why shouldn't 
I call myself blind?' "'* 

The paragraph following this, which contains the 
general statements regarding Shib-t'ao's travels and 
visits CO the Sacred Mountains and oclier famous 
pLccSp was quoted above. The author then goes on 
to quote various sayings by Shih-t'ao w'hich reflect 
his psychological and artistic attitude; for example: 

“He once said: ‘Tung Pci-yiian represented the 
real landscapes of Cliiang-^nan: this shows that one 
may find the true face of nature in landscapes, just as 
one may observe in w^ritings (calligraphies) traces 
like the branches of a hairpm or the furrovrs of 
trickling water' 

“His poetry became increasingly bold; once for a 
friend he wrote the following piem^ called ‘Drink¬ 
ing by Nighr": 

'Do you recall in former da^-s our nieedngs 

and the wine?* 

We used to sit and talk and talk of everything 

on earth* 

But now' our hair has tunied white, and we arc 

very old, 

I look around and find no friends; the air is 

cold as steely 

Yet hand in haJid amidst chrysanthemums we 

stroll about and laugh. 
We look at many picture scrolls, their skies 

and seas now void* 

And as the lamp is burning bright the night is 

tunied CO day, 

* Kuixh'30 itfU fp. 

» Jiiri JFffdi. 

* Reprint in Chaa-iai sim, pm V, vul. 41 , p.i 8 (appendix 

lo 

* In addition io the by-oamet or queued abavf, Shih-4'«o 
alio calkd hinudf by die fdlDwing lunicf: Ta’-ti-tzii (ihe Pure 
Fdluw), l-JSn {the Meftnii), Ch‘ing.-hd4ng Ych-jfrn anil Cb'&i- 
jiii (the Wild Man and the True Man rr&ui Ch'ifi-hsiang]^. He 
lucd chne nomci and fcvcnl others with great freedDm ia his 
ugoaiurcs, probably to diaracEctize tempotary nioodi. Cf. 
M&ifT ii«d Samra/iT Sttmptl by V. Contig iind C. C. Wong, 

*• The cxpiwion here cruulatcd ^rinc» ii diK? used fer 

a medirol dtiuk. 
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The breath of wiiic is strong t-tiough to reach 

the verj' heaven, 

1 am the host who once began a second life as 

monk, 

and who, when drunk, reveals his inmost real 

self. 

You arc the honoured one an^iong the thousand 

guests assembled in the hall;* 

A brave and brilliant man, a noble soui 
And as 1 grasp the welWorn brush I smile at 

yoUj my friend. 

[ rise to dance - exploding into shouts that 

reach the sky, 

w'here now the moon is fulh though small in 
boundless space," " 

* * * 

'Tor anmhcr friend he did a pkturc of a spring 
river and added rite following colophon on it: 

"’Writing and painting are no small Tao; riiough 
men of the world think that they give but formal 
likeness. The brush shapes tilings out of chaos. 
’When it attains aniplidty. devemess fades aw^ay. 
The principle may becompietCp but the meriiod not 
complete. When the method is complete riien the 
principle is also produced. The method and the 
principle arc really not to be transmitted, yet the 
ancients could not but trj^ to do so. 

While pain ring this view on the paper my heart 
entered the waters of the spring river. The flow^ers 
by the river opened, and die winter moved according 
to my wishes. 1 held the scroll in the River view 
pavilion and shouted aloud: 'Txu-nidT (Tu Fu). 
And lo, my sliouts brought down the verj' clouds 
, , . Open the picture; it conveys by magic riie 
very essence of spirit.” The auriior adds to thb: 
He followed early the call to Buddhahood, but did 
not feel happy "waving the duster"* and “grasping 
the staff” riie life of a monk), or caUing on 
heaven and scolding men. In fact, he was better able 
to understand what he came across along the path 
ofhfe. 

"Those who arc trying to correct the world and 


CO break away from a vulgar Ufe, arc usually not In 
harmony with their time. They often give cause for 
niisundcTstanding and slander. ^S^irh his lofty and 
pure nature Hsia-tsun-chS would never become 
like chose who float like ducks on water, moving 
along with the waves. No wonder that he was dis¬ 
liked by the common cro^vd of the world/ 

The above quotations trajismit the impressioii of 
a personality fir removed from the walks of 
ordinary^ men, a hermit and, perhaps a genius, but 
unbalanced and contemptuous towards the rest of 
huu^^uiity and consequently difficult of approach. 
And it may well be admitted that this attitude of 
detaehedness and contempt towai^ds the rest of 
humanity is reflected in much of what he produced 
as a painter and a writer. 

The earliest picture by Shih-t‘ao men rioned in the 
records is {as pouited out before) a scroll of epi^ 
dcndaim plants wliich he did at the age of 14, 
i.f. 164J. Through other records and a few sdll 
existing dated pictures it is also confirmed that Sliih- 
t"ao specialked to begin with on plants^ stones and 
garden-flowers, t.e. motifs which offered cjecellcnt 
scope for his mastery of the brush and which also 
must have been well known to him from his work 
with the gardens. The earliest dated examples of 
such paintings known to us are two handscroUs^ one 
in the collection of the regretted K. Sumitomo in 
Oiso, and the oriier in die Museum in Clevelands 
The former, which is dated 1654. represents a 
fantastic garden rock, a group of large chrysantho 
mum, climbing vine with grapes, a cabbage plant 
with broadly spreading leaves and fields of narcissi on 
the borders of a stream.* The open spaces between 
the plants are covered by lengthy inscii prions in 
which the painter describes how the different motifs 
should be rendered, and at the very end of the scroll 
he tells us that the picture was accomplished in two 
different sections during the same year» to which he 

^ li rrfcri to the Three Thousand G-imts ar Mi^g Ck'aiig-chun'^i 
grand fcafts. S« Giles, Bi^r, Dtrt., isij. 

*Tbe Complete scroll is r^^produced m pLiaj. Schhc 

ponlotu of ii in. Larger size in die Suirucoino allwitii IH devoted to 
Shih-t^ao, Shib^h^i and 
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adds the following exuberant tenurkt “I splashed 
and brushed, after drinking, without any regard 
either to skill or blotches. The brush flew and danced 
with liappincss; it was a brush quite different from 
that of ordinary work.” 

It seems to have been a work done quite im¬ 
promptu and it has retained something of that 
captivating joyful ease in die touches of the brush 
and the speed of the rtiniung script, which was 
characteristic of the painter in his early years. 

In addition to this early specimen in the Sumi¬ 
tomo coUextion should be mentioned the scroll in 
the Cleveland Museum w'hich is dated 1662. The 
comporition consists mainly of cpidcndnim but 
includes also two slender branches of bamboo and a 
garden rock.' It is exquisitely balanced in dcsig^i as 
well as in tone and executed wiih the utmost refine¬ 
ment. The far extending sinuous leaves of the 
magnificent plants, which are bending and undiilat- 
ifig with the suppleness ot living ncfv'cs, to 
reflect the sensitiveness and shifting thoughts of the 
painter like ihc strings of a violin vibrating under 
the touch of a master s bow. In the poetic inscription 
the painiec gives some hints as to die essentials of 
proper flower-painting, sumniing up in the advice* 
"If you can catch the quiet mood of piled up stones 
and fragrant epidendrums. their feelings wiU be ar 
the point of your brush”* (P1.33 Sb). 

There can be no doubt that Shih-t ao from the 
very beginning of his career as a painter showed a 
special liking for flowers, they are most Ircquenc in 
his early works^ while later on other niotils such as 
trees and rocks and illustrative paintings occupy the 
main places. In otiier words^ he was gradually 
broadening out into "wider fields , to use the ex¬ 
pression of Cheng Pan-cli‘bo, the famous bamboo- 
painter w^ho devoted careful study to Shih-c ao s art. 
He wrote as follows* “Sbih-t*ao was an eminent 
painter of many kinds of subjects, among them 
bamboos and cpidendrums. 1 , Paii-ch tao, have now 
been paitiring only such things for fifty years. While 
he was cultivating wider fields I have been specializ"' 
ing, and why should not a spcciahry be as good as a 


wider field? Shiite Ws manner of painting was rich 
in transfottnarions, ccccniric and strange, yet he 
could also paint very fine and elegant works in 
which cvery'thing was properly arranged. If one 
compares him with Pa-ta dtan-jeit, it may be said 
that he fully equalled hb predecessor and surpassed 
him in some respects. The fame of Pa-*ta shan-jen 
spread all over the country; why did not the name 
of Shih-t'ao reach beyond Yangchou? Pa-ta shan- 
jen used only an abbreviated manner of painting, 
whereas Shih-t^ao’s manner was refined and rich. 
Pa-ta shan-jm had only one name, which was easy 
to know and to remember; Shih-t ao s name was 
Hung-chi {probably mbwriting for Yuan-eW] and 
he used the following by-names: Ch ing-hsiang tao- 
jcn, K.‘u-kua ho-sl^g. Ta-ti-tzu, Hsia-tsun-che, 
besides others which all together caused confusion. 
Pa-ta shan-jen was caUed only by this name, and 1 
am called only Cheng Pan-<h lao, thus not being 
able to follow master Shih-t*ao s example. • 

Cheng Pan-ch‘iao’s way of explaining Shih-t*ao's 
lack of popularity' does not sound very convincing, 
nor b the comparison with Pa-ta slian-jen correct 
(because the biter used many different appclbrions. 
except in liis signature), yet it b quite possible that 
scrange painters used their fancy names rather 
freely ill order to confuse common people and to 
escape too much attcntioii from a curious crowd. In 
the case of Shih-t'ao ilus habit of changing names 
was no doubt closely connected with Ids impulsive¬ 
ness and restless temperament; he did it most freely 
ill early years. ^Vhen in later years he came in con¬ 
tact with people of the officbl class as well as schol¬ 
ars and artists, it gave him more balance and self- 
control. as may also be noted in lus manner of 
writing. 

Tlie gradual change or development of his style 
may to some extent be observed in dated pictures, 

‘ Ql CfcmnjHf'**' Vot.i4. 

■This foloplwn ii published logeUier with Ch'm Ting's 
biograplucal Hotel in the sppaidi* to Hjifl-]m-Iu. 

» pjHj stund^ and Shih-t'io si^cd conjointly * picture of 
th^mboos and rocks. 
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hut ihcse arc relatively fevv and do not oft’er suffident 
support if we try to establish a regular succession of 
dcfuiitc stages in his stylistic evolution. An impulsive 
aicLsr like Shih-t'ao is always apt to cause surprises, 
and he apparently produced piaures of unequal 
merit and style at various periods. Painting was to 
him just as natural as writing, and as he played \sith 
the bmsli incessantly he could no more help repeat¬ 
ing himseh than he could help giving somewhat 
varying expressions to the same motifs. His very 
rich painted tiwre thus offers many problems that 
vt^ouJd require a more detailed analysts than can be 
devoted to them at this place, [n this summary pre¬ 
sentation of the material we shall niaudv refer to 
dated or datable examples and such as are closely 
connected with these. 

Among the earliest dated landscapes ^ould be 
remembered t%vo large alb urn-leaves, formerly in 
the Lo Chen-yii collection and reproduced in K&kka 
N0S.263 and jij- The latter piciurc, which is dated 
represents two men in conversation under a 
leafless tree at the foot of a steep rock. It is executed 
in a rather soft pictorial stj-lc, though \sath a firm 
brush and clear dcfinirion of all structural details. 
The poetic inscription, svrTtcm in a rather free quasi- 
rumiiiig st^’lcp holds an important place and attracts 
no less attention than tlae figures. 

A st>niewhac larger landscape is dedicated by 
inscription to Chou Liang-kung, the well-known 
amateur and collector who passed away in ttSyz, 
which dare may be accepted as terminus nut^ .picrn 
for the picture. The composition is of a rather 
traditional type- it is dommaied by a steep rock 
forming the further bank of a mountaii stream 
which, at the lower edge of the picture, is spanned 
by a bridge. A wanderer is approaching; he is 
directing his steps towards the thatched pavilion 
among the bare trees on the river-bank. Some 
influences from Wu Chen and Ni Tsan are notice¬ 
able In the painting of the rocks and trees, but they 
have been absorbed by a master who has given his 
work a rather definite individual stamp. 

An undated landscape m the National Museum iti 


Stockholm should here be remembered because the 
composition is somewhat sintilar to that of the pre¬ 
ceding pkturCp even though the general effect is 
different owing to the very fluent brusli-maruicr 
and the addition of bluish and reddish-brown pig- 
men ts. It represents A Wanderer on a Mountain 
Path that \\inds around the foot of a steep rock; on 
the opposite ride, in die foreground comer, arc a few 
bare trees and, further away, some faintly visible 
buildings. The elements arc practically the same as 
ui the preceding example, but they arc blended in a 
somewhat freer fashion by the use of a light tnist 
which partly conceals the valley below the rocks and 
the buildings among the shrubs. The colourisric hue 
is subdued, yet very cflbcrive and might cause the 
Impression that the picture is of later date, yet the 
composition as well as the brush work (pardcularly 
in the trees and die overhanging rock) offer, in my 
opinion p convincing proofs of its being the ttiastcf^s 
work at a relatively early period* The same is true 
of the very prominent inscription^ which by its 
literary form and style reveals Shih-fao^s spon- 
tancous early manner of writing and composition 
(PL3S9). It also lias some interest from an liiscorical 
point of vicw\ as it reflects some glimpses of the 
painter $ happy rambles in the wo^s and moun¬ 
tains and merits dius to be quoted here in part * 

My inborn nature cares not for life in die cities. 

I fled from the noise and made me a straw- 

covered cottage 

far oft in the depth of die mountains. 

I fallow the thoughts of the moment while 

rambling about. 

When spring days come [ watch the play of 

the birds; 

On summer days [ bathe in the waves of die 

stream. 

On auiiimii days climbing the loftiest peaks. 

When winter has come 1 warm myself in the 

sun. 

Ajid so I enjoy my pleasures according to season; 

Leaving the crow and the hare to take care of 

themselves. 
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\n niomcnts of leisure I read the sacred scripEurcs, 
And when 1 get tired I sleep on my bed of straw- 
If someone asks me what J sec in my dreams - 
my answer is: Hsicn Huaiig-^ti (the Yellow 

Emperor). 

Hsicn Huang-ti transmitted the secret doctrine, 
though tills is not known in detail by the 

Taoists. 

I have woni the black robe of a monk for 

decades now. 

The air of die teaching Is vast like the ocean $ sd t 
When I take to the brush and paint, the gtKxl 

works have no limit. 

What can compare with this (Idnd of Hfr)?"* 

The above programme or oniltiic Jias the stamp 
of experience and may serve to give an idea of Shili- 
c^ao^s life during the periods when he spent most of 
Ills time wandering in the regions of Lu-shan or 
Huang-shan or other mountains in central Chitia^ 
where with the searching eyes of a poet and painter 
he absorbed the thrilling views which he chcti^ after 
ills return to Hui-chou. Nanking, and Yangchou, 
transposed into recording piames. Most of his 
paintings executed during the i6So s and 1690's arc 
of this kind and, to some extent, records of his 
jottmeysp wliich brought him repeatedly to the 
abejVC-mentioned places. They arc often mentioned 
in hh hiscripcions, but to repent them here in detail 
would carry us loo far. The place most often men¬ 
tioned by Shih-t*3o after 16S6 is YangchouT where 
he must have spent most of the last iwo decades of 
his hfc occupied in painting, writing and the plan¬ 
ning of gardens, of which we have heard. 

This conclusion is also confinned by Chang 
Keng's remark that the greatest number of SliiJi- 
t ao’s paintings were found in Yangchou after his 
death. These pictures were probably of a rather 
advanced type unlike those earlier paintings by him 
which were best kno\™ and ap predated in Kirnig- 
cung and Kuangsi. 

Among the early pictures should also be men¬ 
tioned, a self-portrait done ai the age of about 40, 
in the collection of Dr. Lo Chia-lun in Taipei.^ The 
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composition is in ihe form of a short handscroU; the 
figures arc executed in refined kmtg^pi manner, bur 
the trees and rocks with richer ink (PkjSSA), The 
painter, who is wearing his long white hummer 
gown, sits on a stone at the root of a beautiful pin^v 
tree oceapied in supervising die transportation of 
smaller trees for planting, die work being performed 
by a servanc-boy and a creature which looks more 
like an anthropoid than a huimn being. Tlirough 
this thesiiuation gets a touch of humour^ though the 
extraordinar)^ being is nor meant to amuse anybody; 
the master liirnself seems indeed lo be fdlcd with 
melancholy thoughts as he watches the perform¬ 
ance* 

A number of Shih-t'ao^s best known large bnd- 
scapes must have been executed in the and 

i6So’s. They are uneven in quality and not always 
so attractive a$ iiis spontaneously painted records on 
album-leaves, yet often remarkabie for the bold 
manner of execution and the very free way in 
which the master has made use of. impressions 
received from studies of classic modcU of the Sung 
and Yuan periods. The earUcst dated example of this 
group is the large hanging-scroll in chc Musce 
Guimec, which is provided wich an inscription of 
the year 1671 hi which the painter gives the follow¬ 
ing information about his natural indinations and 
way of working: '"Lazy by natiirc and often Hi, I 
wanted many a time to bury my bru^ and bum 
my ink-stone, to get rid of my body, and to throw 
ofiT my skin - but that I could not achieve. 

"In my loiielmes$ I went to the study of an artist 
friend, and there 1 found on the table some genuine 
works by Ni, Huang, Shili, and Tung; and as I met 
with them (studied them) day after day, 1 became 
united with them, and after a few days mote I was 
widi tiiem even wliile eating and sleeping ,.. 
Written 1671 in the Chih pavilion by Shili-fao 
chi"'* (fL39o)i 

^ A copy ofi p^Ti of ihii piccyre, cxeeulc^ by Chu HcHmini m 
iSo 7 i ii ificJtidcd a* frontitpir^c to die Shih-c'ao slbiiiii publi^cd 
[930 by [he Chun^'^nia Co. 

• The Kuiir imenpdon is tud [o exist on a picture dated 1679, 
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Tlic com{>osiri{>n is crowded And shows thAC the 
painter has here been struggling with problems 
wliich were new to him. He must have realized the 
insufficiency' of his early training, which perhaps 
caused the deprcssjoii chat he speaks of, and then 
gradually discovered an antidote to this in a more 
intensive study of the wcU-rccognizcd old masters 
such 05 Ni Tsin, Huang Kung-wang, Shfoj Chou 
(Shih’t'icn) and Tung Ch*i-<h'aiig - to which he 
could liavc added a lew more names not only of 
Ming and Yuan dynasties, but also of Sung and 
earlier times. These studies, which evidently exet- 
cised a nuiablc influence on Shih^t'ao’s manner of 
painting and writing, seem to have been carried on 
with marked progress duruig the 'scveniics and 
’eighties, sporadically also later, and as a consequence 
ol this he became recognized as one of the greatest 
masters of the brush even by contemporary 
traditionalists, such as Wang Shih-min and Wang 
Chieii. This is particularly emphasized by Ch'in 
Tsu-yung in Tuttg-Yia hm-titta (Part i, i), where he 
writes perhaps too swccpingly yet not without good 
reason; "All his paintings were executed in harmony 
w'iih the old masters; he would certainly not have 
reached as deep in his art, if he had not absorbed the 
T*ang and Sung masters into his soul and heart. His 
bamboos and stones, plum-trees and epidendrums 
were all surpassingly wonderful. He w'as also an 
excellent vrriler of pa^rn and fi sftif. Wang Shih-min 
said of him. ‘There b no painter south of the River 
who can be called the equal of Shih-t'ao' - which 
indeed is the liighest praise that could be bestowed 
on 

Among :he painted records of Sliih-t io s stndjK 
of early mastci^ should he remembered m the first 
place a large tnoyntain Undscape after Chang Seng- 
yu. the famous niasicr of the sbeth century , paint^ 
"in green and blue” * It is dated i6S6 and apparently 
CTCccutcd v/ith great care in adherence to the archaic 
manner of Chang Seng-yu; nor is it the only land¬ 
scape executed in colour ascribed to Shih^r'ao. No 
less surprising is it to find pictures by Shih-f ao in 
the manner of rather academic Sung modeb. Best 


knot™ aniong these are hi$ Sbeteen Lohans in the 
Xu-kung coilection, painted on dbum-leaves in the 
manner of Li Lung-mien.* Another example is the 
long handscroll representing garden rocks, blossom¬ 
ing trees and gathering birds, painted, according to 
the inscrippon, for a friend after a Sung model in the 
palace coUection.^ 

The Yuan masters of greatest importance for 
Shih-t*ao were evidently Ni Tsan, Huang Kung^ 
wang and Wang Meng; they have all left more or 
less evident traces in bis Jater kodscapes, but in his 
inscriptions he dwells particularly on Ni Tsan, for 
whom he ftk a deep sympathy . 

The most eloquent expression of this is the colo¬ 
phon Qti the picture in the former Abe coUeccion 
(Osaka Museum) which represents some dry trees 
and a low pavilion at the foot of a pointed rock by 
some water** The design may well be derived 
from Ni Tsan^ but the model has been freely 
translated into a more coiouri^dcaHy clTective 
work. The cotopbon contains the fbllosving pocric 
interpretation of the Yiian master's art; ''The paint- 
itigs by Master Ni arc like waves on a sandy beach, 
or streams between stones, which roll and flow and 
issue by their own force. The air of supreme refine¬ 
ment and purity is so cold that it overawes men. 
Painters of bter dmes have imitated only the dry 
and desolate^ or die thinnest parts^ and consequently 
their copies have no far-reaching spirit*'^ 

This inscription was written in 1699; two years 
later he makes another reference to Ni Tsan in the 
colophon on an album-leaf representing a low 
pavihon under some dry trees on a rocky shore:* 

The rude fellow (Le. the artist himself) treasures 
ink like gold. He sketches spare trees and bare 
moumakts with light and deep tones and places 

* Similar wardt of pniu m aittibuicd to Chirn by a 

writer f^uDCcrd in Aud-jl]]voL 14+ 

* C/ 5i%rn, pl.ai 7 , in a private eolJcdian in China. 

* Publhhcd by the Faiice Muxum, PejdnK isaS- 

* JVdJi^ "/Win, XV, J5, 

* 1 , 

* The list kaf In Aibuni No.i^ published by dir Chung-lim Co. 
iWa. 
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equally a pavilion by rhe stream. That makes 
people say, it is like Ni Tsaii". " 

Shih-t‘ao seems to Iiave kno^sm by experience 
how Kisily a certain general resemblance to Ni Tsan 
could be produced through die introduction of some 
tj'pical motifs, hue in the continuadon of the same 
mscription he confesses to be **dccply ashamed of 
noc having entered the inner chambers of the old 
masters"*, and asks, "*how could 1 then have caught 
die all-pervading life-breath?" 

In other colophons he speaks of Ni and Huang 
together; he seems to think that they were so closely 
related that they could serve together as models for 
one picture. Such works may not have been as much 
of a success as the pictures based on Ni Tsan alone^ 
yet there is a t least one example worth remembering 
at dm place,, a mountain kuidscape with rushing 
streams and sparse trees, said to represent Mr. Kuo- 
wengV Mountain Cottage of the Soughing Ptuc$p' 
According to the Ltscripdon^ dated 1701^ this 
gctitlcman sent Shih-t^ao a poem describing the 
place, and some good Sung pper (to obtain a pic¬ 
ture of it)* In order to please Mr. Kuo-weiig, who 
loved Ni most among painters and esteemed Tung 
eh i-ch'ang highest among calligraphers* Shih-t*ao 
Says: I followed the padrs of Ni and Huang in 
painting tliis and did it with a straight brush to 
sweep the sky of autumn” - which possibly may 
refer to the boldly pointed peaks (PL396 b)^ 

It we compare this picture with the above- 
mentioned album-leaf in the maimer of Ni Tsan, we 
rannoE but recall Chang Reng"s remark* "his small 
pictures arc cxccUeni, bur it is to be regretted that hk 
larger compositions arc not tvcll connccled by vital 
veins” - an expression referring to the structural 
lints of the design, which appears somewhat blurred 
though not to the sanic extent as in some of Shih- 
f aoV earlier landscapes. 

Among odiCTp still larger landscapes painted, 
according to the inscriptions, in the manner of 
certain old masters* diould be mentioned The Stone 
Bridge on T"icn-t*ai shan and The Waicrfall on Lu- 
shan, both in Japanese collections. The former^ 


wluch represents a cur^-mg bridge over a deep gorge 
where the water fonm steep cascades, is said co be in 
the manner of Wang Meng. The influence of the 
Yuan master is* however, nor very marked unless in 
a certain endeavour co give the rocks and peaks 
more scructurai strength tlian is usual in Shih-t‘ao*s 
mountain-landscape. The design* taken as a whole* 
is one of his most successful creations* 

The Lu-shan picture (in the regretted K. Sumi¬ 
tomo's collection in Oiso) is by its extraordinary size 
and imaginarivc grandeur tlie most impressive of 
Shih-t ao's large landscapes in spite of iis lack of 
conventional structure (PL|96 a)* The painter takes 
us Jicrc right into the heart of a wild and inaccessible 
mountaiti* to a place on a rocky ledge rising out of 
mist, where he stands looking at the foaming waters 
and the circling wisps of light fog between the rocks, 
while his companion is resting by a tree. The whole 
scene is, so to speak* detached from the common 
world. The foreground or lowest section is marked 
only by the tops of some trees projecting from the 
unseen* while the foot of the cliff on which the 
painter stands is lost in a bottonJess gorge* Far 
beyond rises the precipice hi successive steps 
washed by the tdaming water and partly covered by 
layers of clouds and mist* The final stage at the top 
i$ marked by the broad square peak on which the 
leading lines of the composition converge. The 
rising rhytlmi is accentuated by the cliff that projects 
obliquely into tlie picture* enclosing the place in a 
kind of gigan tic cavern filled by phantoms of sway¬ 
ing mist. The very rocks seem to re-echo the din of 
the cascades and vibrate with the surging lUc that 
pulsates thiough the gorge; it is a picture in which 
the dramatic import of a gigantic motif has bear 
rendered by an inspired brush. 

At die top of the picture there arc two tmerip- 
cions, one of them bchig a copy of Li Po s poem on 
Lu-shan* while the ocher is a composition fay Tao- 
ch*i himself* in which he* without concealing his 

^ ncjFFodiJtrd in S^cn, pJ.ai^. then in the ixiUcciion of Chu 
U ii now in tlw coUcc6df2 of Mr. C. C, Wang ba Ne w 

York. 
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scll^Tonscious pride, gives some hints about his 
studies of certain old masters: 

“People say chat Kuo Hsi’s paintings arc based on 
Li eh tug’s manner. He gave the effects of clouds 
and mist appearing and disappearing, of peaks 
hidden and visible, and stood c^iute alone at the 
time. In liis early years he painted in a very careful 
manner, but in later years his bmshwork grew 
bolder, t have seen in my life more than ten pictures 
by him which people all considered good, but 1 did 
not express an y opinion on them, as I did not find in 
them a very penetrating manner. Recalling my 
travels of former years and choosing Li Po's poem 
on Lii-shan (which he wrote for his friend Lu), f 
combmed them according to my own method, with 
what [ have seen myself, and painted this picture. It 
might be considered a picture by Kuo Hsi. What 
need is there then of the old masters! Ch‘ing-haang 
Ch'cn-jen.” 

It is interesting to note [batTao-<hi drew, at least 
in part, his inspiration for this great piaure from a 
poem by U Po (combining it with visual impres¬ 
sions), whereas the forinal design and method of 
expression were adapted to accord with the manner 
of Kuo Hsi, the Sung master, who interpreted "the 
great message of forests and streams” not only in 
magnificent paintings but also ic words (recorded 
by hb son). Tao-chi’s admiration for the dramatic 
landscapes by a master like Kuo Hsi was no doubt 
deep and sincere, but owing to his exaggerated self¬ 
esteem he seems to have found it necessary to con¬ 
ceal it under laiher misleading words. Yet he knew 
the value of the old masters as guides and acknow¬ 
ledged his indebtedness to them in colophons partly 
quoted before. 

The Lu-shan picture marks indeed a peak in 
Shih-t’au's creative activity because here he has 
released the wind of the Spirit, so to speak, so that it 
sweeps through the brush-strokes, opening up a 
vista into the empyrean, even though it may not be 
Ills most successful pictorial creation (Pl,397)* Some 
of the minor landscapes, in the form of album- 
leaves, painted about the same period. I'.e, shortly 


before or after 1700, arc perhaps more perfect 
examples of his professional skill and power of re¬ 
vealing the soul of a landscape. Some of them arc 
spontaneous sketches jotted down w'hilc he was 
traveUing along rivers or restmg during his rambles 
in the mountains, others are more elaborate tmagi- 
nadve compositions illustiating poetic or philoso¬ 
phical ideas sometimes also expressed in words. 

They form the largest section of Shili-t'ao’s pic¬ 
torial work, and, owing to their convenient size, 
many of them have been successfully reproduced m 
Chiiia and Japan and thus have contributed more 
than other paintings to Shih-t‘ao’s growing popu¬ 
larity (PL39+)- 

Axnong siicli rcprodticriofis should be ntcntioitcd 
ill the first place the font albujus publUhcd by the 
Cbmig Hua Co. in Shanghai and reissued in 
several bter editions. The pictures reproduced in 
these albums were at the time^ according to the 


preface, in the possesion of die two Chang bcotheis, 
Shan^u and Tanzh’ien.whowith the consent of their 
mother (also a painter) and the co-operadO'n of the 
well-known expert Chen Wu-chang had them 
reproduced. Tliis was done when Chang Ta-ch icn 
returned from a long stay in Japan (where he had 
witnessed the great appreciation of Sliih-t ao) and it 
represented the first attempt in modem tinies to 
luakc the painter better known in his home-ctjuiitry. 
[t started a vogue which found expression in several 
simibr publicariom in Cliina as well as in Japan.* 
These four alhiinis - sonic of ten and others of 


^ A f«rw minor aJbtuiM by SJiih-t‘aa with nuiiwM 
flawen Slid baiiiboot bad been brought oui m 
19J0, bat were not h* iuccic»ful a* iht albvnw publiwe y 
die Chung Hui Co. Ainafig iheiu rniy be recalScd three 
tinns by the Vu ChCng Book Co. ia Pekiag 
dated iToi, The Ti t:oTnpiciy putlUhcd two tu 1924 
The album bckm^g to Liii Ung“in {now in th* 
tnnio fuUi^on) firtt puhlislvftl by ihc Ccmnicrtia 
1^29; anotlifT 5dhiini hy the same firm 195a* and oflo by w 
T'aHihan Ti'ainhih-lu 

The fint inipormii publkutiwi in 

ToVyS 1956. whkh contaiiu twt^ty-six lUiu^tioim 
mside up of icioHi and albmti-lravci in she author s ^ 

Shortly aftcrwardi two diifcrctit albunw were broug t out y 
the hlakubimdo Co. Thew were btrr inclutkd in the more coiu- 
prehensive publicanon in folio [paJily in cobur) w c wai 
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tvixlvc leaves - arc among the most authentic of 
their hind, though unequal in quality, and should 
consequently be reraembered by students. The first 
and the fourth arc made up of relatively large 
horJKOnta] yiews, some with inscriptions, the fine 
being dated 1699 and the fourth 1695. The first- 
named (which is laicr in time) shows a very free use 
of scorched ink, forming large patches of deep 
black, applied with a firm, not to say heavy, brush. 
A proper appreciation of the tonal or colotiristic 
qualities cannot be obtained simply through rcpru- 
ducrions, because ihe contrasts of bUck and white 
appear cruder in these than in the original paintings. 
The designs are in several instances beautifully 
balanced and very cftcctive m spite of the relatively 
small size of the pictures. 

In vol.lV some of the pictures arc spontaneous 
sketches of rocks and trees, while others represent 
more complete views, mountain ridges in successive 
layers, and trees and cottages along streams. The 
tonal values are here sensitively indicated and 
evocative of a pictorial atmosphere. 

Vols.l] and HI are not dated, though the pictures 
in the latter are accompanied by inscriptions con- 
taming imaginative references to the motifs. Most of 
these represejit impressions gathered while the 
painter was travelling in a boat on rivers, such as the 
Yangtsc and Ch*mg-huai; they contain records of 
the views iliat appear and disappear as the boat is 
bonie along by the strcanfi and the wind which Ells 
its rush-cloih sails (Pfijoj). Siniilat impressions 

stained 19J6 by theJur^kii^ under the title /«, 

vokl-Vt. It Wii intmded to cotnlain a jcJccticKn of 
best pictum dLTld itnoiip time are tbe fbllouring khb of ilbuni- 
Invtrs (sainc also pubUilmi tbewhere): 1. Eijsht 

{Sumitamo rolkcUon}; a. uV (abo 

by Coninserdjl Proj, likewise m StunitoEiio coUettion}; 3 . 
CihTFfi^jiiDE^ La&- 0 n fffonhiJiin uV, 16911 [Siltimgi toUectian)^ 
4- Twftvr iUufirdiii^ttS Su jwmtr ^ fhr (Abtf 

cdllcaitHi}: 5. f'ji^ (1703), 1.^. nine pictum 

from the albkurk now in the Boston Museum l 6 . Afutw'i 

U t, seven leaver in the unic siEe ai the prcvioui album and with 
the same date, but some of them inferior in quality: 7 - Seven 
leavei froni a large Aihtfm ^ Fhit'rt-painmji and d(jhi kavo 
smaller in \ixc of poetic mKriptions, «invc rcremng to the 
rittm pirlMjei. A ni CHS|[ dhe number of pictures, reproduced 


have also inspired the painter eo some of his lydcal 
improvisations: 

“The night is near; a little skiJf aHoat. - 

A song is heard; the moon is not yet out. 

The waves of autumn rise with snow-whiic caps. 

The rushes are reflected in the icy water. 

But in the middle of the stream a certain man 

escapes- 

quiet in his heart; free from the din and dust of 

market-places." 

One of Shih-t'ao’s most interesting minor albums 
is made up of eight leaves representing sites or views 
of outstanding beauty in the Yellow Mountains 
{K, Sumitomo collection, Oiso) (Pl-jpas). The 
pictures have evidently been executed in rim; they 
ate very exact as illustrations but at the same time 
pictorialJy effect!ve, owing to the sensitive colouring 
with light tones of greenish-blue, reddish-brown and 
shades of grey ink, The strangely silhouetted peaks 
and terraces, the knotty pines which jut out of the 
mountain walls like startled dragons, the waterfalls 
and the temple pavilions in the gullies are all render¬ 
ed with perfect faithfulness, yet enveloped in an 
atmosphere which gives them the tone of fleeting 
visions, in some pictures the illustrative character 
is dominant, while others seem further removed 
from the world of mortals. Among the former 
may be mentioned the picture representing four 
men bathing in the hoc-springs in a ravine. The 
humorous tone makes it entertaining even though 
it has a rather serious undercurrent, as explained in 

m^kr ihc natrtc cif Shih-i'ao in Sh'M IVirin ire i\io 

^real jcrio of albiutHJciv?^: ihc heu unung xhcK are Vinowo 
Bout other publkationA, while sonic of the Dthen seem los 
ccnvini-m^ ai worki by the master* 

The number of ilbuin-kav«v more or less uniila; in 
their modh and genrta]l effect (and provided with Shih-i'au*i 
srak and sigiiamrei:), though of vanoui rire and quality, cannot 
but evoke the qufsdon whether the mui^r in Uter yean repealed 
himself - to satisfy ^icndi and dicnti - or ocher patnim at the 
time wereabk lo produce deceptive imitaciDiu ofhii ivorki? The 
qiinticHi miuE here be left open; Shth-i*aa'i popularity wid great 
in^uetice on the devdopment of iiiodem painitng in China hai 
made it nill more difhcult to khIvc, Ehough modetti itiEiudom 
are, as a rule, recognbablc by Eheir lack of structure and the 
spbihy use of ink. 
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the irtscriprbn: "'Travellers who svish [oscay over¬ 
night in the Hsiang“fu temple must first bathe in the 
hot-spriiigs. They should completely wash away the 
sins of the past and the cause of their poUntion, Only 
then will they be able to reaeh the mountain top and 
compose some poetry” (PL393), The waslibig had 
evidently also its symbolic significance like the 
bathing of neophytes before they could enter the 
sanctuaries of initiauon in the ancient world. 

In another of these pictures representing a prc~ 
eipitoiis mountam rising above some pines around a 
temple, one may distinguish a rock-formation 
resembling a human figure of gigamic dimension, if 
compared with the triding figure on the road below* 
(Ph392A). At the side of this fantastic rock the 
painter has written: 

“Bone of jade, heart of ice, a man of iron and 
stone; such is the master of Huang-shan, a subject of 
Hsicn-yiian.” The last name signifies the Ydlow 
Emperor (Huang-ti) who apparently was considered 
as the mystic ruler of Huang-shan, one of the regions 
where Shih-t'ao felt most at home. It gave him what 
he wanted, itispiring grandeur and remoteness; it 
Was a place suited for the immortals and the her^Ks 
of a legendary age. He visired I luang-slian rcpcat- 
edly+ living there in one or other of the temples for 
long periods, fascinated by the awe-inspiring peaks 
and chasms of this gigantic mountain. It is conse¬ 
quently not easy to indicate a definite date for the pic¬ 
tures in this alburn^ but for stylisric reasons I would 
place them in the iG90^s. In the inscription on 1 
handscroll (likewise in the K. Sumitomo collection) 
representing eontinuous rows of peaks along some 
valleys and streams, he states that the scroll was 
painted in the year 1699 for a gcncleman called 
Ching-ati* who on his return from Huang-shan gave 
a feast for all his friends who had visited the moun¬ 
tain. In doing it the painter says that he rceallcd and 
combined impressions from the place gathered 
during die previous thirty years. In other words, the 
picture is freely composed and based on nicmories 
rather than on direct observation and it has very 
little of the immediate appeal of the album-leaves. 


Huang-shan meant something more than simply 
grand mountain scenery to the painter, it was a su^ 
preme manifestation of that great creative power 
that he sensed everywhere in mturc and tried to 
express mth His brush. It also forms an undertone in 
some of his poems: 

“The mountain path emerges from the sky. 

Would I might ride upon the wind in boundless 

space, 

and live among the peaks and gullies. 

1 have no fear of any dangerous paths* 

Within the vault the bluish clouds arc rolling. 

The peaks are red, the cliffs arc bold* 

How can I lell it all, or paint in words, 
the scarlet leaves now scattered fay the frost?” 

In 169 c he panned mountains and strcam:s of a 
different type, forming them into some larger care¬ 
fully balanced horizontal compositiom wliich fill 
the album in the former Sakuragi collection (Cf. 
Sbih-i'no migasfm). These pictures look almost like 
sections of a large handscrolfa but they do not form 
a contbuous view, each one represents a different 
motif. They are painted with a fat brush and rich ink, 
which gives them a distinct pictorial beauty. They 
represent grassy promontories with fishcrinen^s 
cottages, rocky shores and hillocks with low build¬ 
ings mostly pain led in a rather heavy manner with 
brush-strokes that serve to accentuate the cubic 
quality of the forms, whereas the leafy trees and 
other growths on the mountains are painted with 
w^ashes of deep ink. Some of these views might 
almost have been painted by Claude Lorraine; 
though it may be doubted whether Cbudc ever 
reached the degree of mastery shown here in the 
handling of ink. In Tao-chi’s picture^ to use hh own 
words, “the bnish brings out the fragrance of the 
ntountains and the w^atcr, the colouring suggests a 
vast expanse of misty' trees”, whereas in Claude s 
sketches their main accent is on the decorative effect 
of the scene in general (PLj9S&). 

Among the albums by Shih-t'ao there are some 
devoted entirely to flower-paintings, intimate 
motifs rendered impressionistically in small pictures 
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which offer lirtlc materbl for description. Whatever 
the flowers may be. hifaiscuSp or pluin-blossoTns, 
chry^santhemums or cpidendrums by a rockery, a 
few sprigs of bambcNO, or old banana-leaves, they 
arc transinyted into impressions of light and shade, 
movement and growth, aJJ reverberant with life- 
breath transmitted through the point of the brush, 
i.f. in the proper nianner. And In addition to 

these there are the bamboo studies wbidi Shih-r"ao 
did ail through his life and in which the energy, 
decision and concentration expressed in the brush- 
work are most impre-ssivc. 

The above-men tiotied flower-paintings have no 
poetic inscriptions, but in some of the poems 
recorded for instance in Hashinioto^s monograph. 
Shih-t*ao gives very intimate personal glimpses of 
bis attachment to certain trees and flowxrs^ which 
arc worth quoting. One example may be inserted 
here. It is entitled Plum-blossoms: 

"I passed my life "midst woods and valleys; 
and they were not insensible to man. 

The plum-tree alone, when all in bloom, 
looked scornfully dovvTi on me. 

He asks: ^ Why should the white eyed hlossonis 
be so proud?* And answers: 

*lf [ hold a branch of plum-blossoms to the moon, 
who would no[ rejoice at the sight?" 

Shih^^ao was a true lover of flowers; he under¬ 
stood their silent message and knew how to inter¬ 
pret the fragrance in poetic and pictorial symbols, 
but ir would carry us too far to dwell here fiirther 
on this phase of his art. 

One of Shih-t'ao*s most in retesting series of 
album-pain rings is composed of illustrations to Su 
Tung-p'o*s poetic descriptions of the seasonal 
aspects of the year. On tlie last leaf of this album (in 
Abe collection, Osaka Museum), the painter wrote: 
^This album lay on my table for a year with blank 
leaves. One day, when a snow-storm was blowing, 

I made use of Tuiig-p*o*s writings on the seasons, but 
I am ashamed that I have not been able to render the 
marvel of lus poems. In order to make the pictures 
more interesting, 1 have copied the poems (at the 


tops of the pictures). When you chant the rhymes, 
the spirit of life in the pictures will come out quite 
naturally.” It is mdeed true* rcaUy to enjoy the 
pictures one has to read them together with the text, 
but as there are no less than twelve, the method 
cannot be tried here. Su Tung-p*o is represented in 
rlicm in various situations, travelling, reading poems, 
drinking with his fHcnds, praying for rain in a 
temple, looking at the mid-autumn moon, etc., and 
in the last pienme quite alone walking on an open 
lerracc towards a knotty old willow* whose jerky 
branches seem to reflect his tired state of mind. The 
rest is emptiness; there rs a sense of solitude and 
fatigue “ the fate that overcomes a noble soul when 
his years are many. 

The large album in the Boston Museum dated 
1703 has been completely reproduced and com¬ 
mented upon in the Bulletin of the Museum*^ It is 
one of the most varied of Shih-t^ao"s albums, con¬ 
taining landscape studies of different types (some 
with figures) and also inscriptions of great interest. 
The paintings are done partly in ink only, and partiy 
with the addition of light colours. They are more 
finished, less sketchy than the landscapes in the 
minor albums and die same may also be said of most 
of the inscriptions, which arc done in a firm fi-jliii 
manner. The pictures and the pcicms arc in several 
eases interdependent. 

We nuy choose as an example The Rctummg 
Fishcrnicn, The atmosphere of a late summer 
evening is here suggested by transparent tones of 
light blue and vaporous ink. The mbt is hanging 
low - it covets the mountain side and the creek^ but 
the silhouettes of distant peaks and ridges appear 
above the curtaining vapour before they fade into 
the background. Two fishernieti arc walking home 
through grass that reaches to their waists; the cottage 
is half-hidden behind some wind-swept trees. The 
dreamy silence of a sunmicr-eve here suggested by 
the softness of these tones has also found expresion 
in the inscription: 

^ Oeiotset ty K. Tuiiiita and K-aiming Chiu. Only nine of 
the piauitri aft rtprnduced iti Shih^W 
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'‘Jade-grccii grass readiiiig to the wai$i, and 

covOTJig the path; 

A bamboo-gate ajar; creepers hidden Ln the 

dusk. 

The moon appears above the river village; a 

dog is barking . ^ » 

Two (ishertncti arc walking home with torches 

in thdr hands*" (PL399). 

On another leaf he has fixed the impressions of a 
shallow creek or bkc in summer when the water is 
burgeoning and half overgrown with water-hlics 
on high stalks. The foreground is set oif by some 
large sjones, luminously black against the misty 
water. The gTo%^th on the opposite shore i$ fiindy 
indicated, but the little boat with the man, who may 
be gathering lotus sccds^ is distinct, and the whole 
scene is again dominated by a distant mountain 
silhouette. The poem can hardly be said to describe 
the sccnciy^ as closely as in the previous picture, but 
it has its own value as a lyrical composition; 

"There is music in this landscape; 

for the one who grasps it, it is his heart. 

Springs that wash the feet of clilFs 
lave widi coolnc^ mind and car. 

When can I remove my dwelling, 
plough and fish "midst distant clouds? 

When I think of my heart is filled with 

longing. 

Winds of spring begin to blow, the moon to 

nsc, 

Jn others of these piciurcs the in$criptions are 
more thought-provoking than the scenery; they 
lead us into the realm of the painter's philosophical 
or aesthetic speculations. They are apprently copied 
out of a note-'book and reveal more of the painter's 
excessive sclf-esicem than of his creative genius, 

^"Before the ancients established any rules 
(method), I do not know what rules (method) dicy 
followed. After the ancients had established rtiles (a 
metht^d)^ later (present day) men were not allowed 
to [or: could not) step out of die method of the 
andents. So it has been for thousands of years, and 
that is the reason why bter (present day) men have 


not surpassed the ancients. They are simply walking 
in the footsteps of the ancients, but do not grasp the 
heart (essentials) of the ancieiiEs. No wonder that 
they cannot rise above the andents. What a picyf' 

Tao-chi a$ a matter of fact, felt great contempt for 
the methods and rules of his contemporaries; they 
were, according to his notions, slaves to conventions, 
whereas he had established a method of his own 
which was practically equivalent to complete free¬ 
dom. But although he considered himself superior 
to all his famous predecessors of historical times, he 
did not find it superflaous to imitate some of them 
quiie closely, as we have seen. 

it -k ik 

Shih-dao's genius found expression in various 
fields rlirough different forms of arriscic creation, 
and It is sometimes difficult to teH whether painting, 
poetry, calligraphy or Taoist philosophy (not to 
mention rock-gardens) was to him the most natural 
medium of expression. He has on the previous pages 
been introduced mainly as a pintcr, but some of the 
pictures, album 4 eavcs in particular, arc adorned 
with inscriptions of outstanding calligraphic beauty. 
He must have practised calligraphy no less than 
painting, and his ntasecry of this art grew con¬ 
tinuously towards his old age. In his early days he 
wrote mostly a rather loose, though expressive 
hm^-shu, but towards the end of his life he wrote 
pa and a beautifiilly controlled noble form of 
U-sbu, He muse have studied very closely some of 
the great calligraphists of earlier periods, such as 
Su Shih and Mi Fei, whom he imitated with success. 
Buc in this field as in that of painting he gtadually 
formed a style of his own, supple and versatile, yet 
firm and proud, and it tt^ay be admitted that his 
writings often liave a more archaic^ or arehaistic, 
appearance than his paintings. 

We have no intention to devote special study here 
to his litcraiy^ writings. The poems quoted on pre^ 
vious pages arc mainly supplements to Iiis painemgs. 
The situadoii is different with regard to his theo¬ 
retical writings; they reveal or lay open the deepest 
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undercurrent of his irdstic inspiradoi). These writ¬ 
ings consist partly of colophons to some of his 
paintings, but nuinly of a series of notes combinecl, 
liter his death, into a treatise of eighteen short 
chapters, called Hutf-yri-lit, 

This collection was published Ln 1728 by a iiiati 
called Chang Yiian, ta-jf Yu-Ch*iu-shcng, and it has 
been reprinted in various editions in China, but 
never became very widely known, because it is 
written in a rather abstruse form interspersed with 
strange terms, mostly of Taoist origin, and abstract 
philosophical deductions, a serious drawback point¬ 
ed out already by the first editor in the following 
remarks: "Ta-ci-czu has penetrated deep into the 
mysterious origin (of painting) and expressed 
original ideas of his own mind in a style which is 
old-fishioned and vigorous, hut very dilTiculi to 
interpret.” 

It would require too much space to reproduce the 
full text of the Hua-yii-ht at this place, but three 
characteristic chapters ( 1,11 and XV) have here been 
chosen as representative of the svhole treatise. The 
fund,'imental problems which occupied Shih-t*ao 
arc discu^cd in them, Le. the origin of the art of 
painting and the necessity of an all-inclusive method 
(one which would do away with the restrictions of 
ordinary mctht>ds). They may serve to complete 
our presentation of Sitih-t’ao’s searching genius. 

ebap.t. / Hua, the Unifying Otu--strokc 
In great antiquity there were no methods: the great 
state of natural simplicity had not been broken up.* 
Once this state of natural simplicity had disinte¬ 
grated, methods (rules) wercestahlishcd. Upon what 
were these methods based? They were based on the 
unifying one-stroke. Tiiis is the origin of all that 
exists, the root of the innumerahle phenomena. Its 
operations lie open to the gods but have been hidden 
from men; and seeing that the people of the wx>rld 
do not know it, I have established it. The cstahlish- 
ing of this method ot the one-stroke means to give 
birth to a method from no methods and to make it 
pervade all methods. 


The art of painting emerges front the mind. If one 
cannot completely enter into the reason and absorb 
all the aspects of beautiful landscapes and figures as 
well as the nature of birds, animals, plants and trees 
and the correct proportions of ponds, arbours, 
buildings and terraces, one can rrever grasp the great 
principle of one-stroke painting. Though one may 
travel far and climb high one always starts with a 
small step. Thus one-stroke painting includes 
everything, extending even beyond the sphere of 
phenomena, and of the works beyond number of 
brush and ink there is none which docs not find its 
bcginnuig and end in it. It is there awaiting the man 
who can grasp it. If a man possesses it even to a small 
degree,* his ideas will he dear and his brush work 
penetrating. 

If the wrist b not empty' [unhampered ] the paint¬ 
ing will not be right; when it u not right, there b no 
creative force [spirit] in the wrist. The movements 
[of the brush] must be clfccdvc [revolve], the tum- 
ing [of the ink] must give brilliancy, and onesliould 
be at ease. Move outward as in cutting, and draw 
inward as in ripping; then you will be able to nuke 
circles and squares, straight and curved lines, to go 
upwards and downwards, to balance left and right, 
to make dwellings and hollows, to break and to cut 
resolutely, to move horizontally and vertically just 
like water tliat runs downw'ard or fire that rises in 
fianics. All these movements must be entirely natur¬ 
al and not in the least ftirccd. Then die usage 
[manner of working] will be simply divine and the 
method will encompass all methods, and the reason 
[of things] will be completely absorbed and all 
aspects [of nature] will be brought out. By one 
spontaneous movement of the hand, mountains, 
rivers, human beings, birds, animals, plants, trees, 
ponds, arbours, terraces and buildings will assume 
form in accordance with their cluracterisrics; they 
will all be drawn as if alive, and their meaning will 
be revealed. The landscapes will express the flow of 

^ Referring i£P 1 Ssaturnbji age, u conceived by the 

Tauuti. 

■ Cf. Mcnduji: Boole II, Part I* Clup.II, lo. 
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emotions* some pom of them bemg open and 
distinct some hidden and concealed. 

People cannot discover how such paintings are 
made, yet such plntings arc never contrary to the 
hearths desire. For when the great state of natural 
simplicity was shattered* the ouostroke method was 
established [in the world], and when this was 
established innumerable things were made imnifcst. 
Therefore it was said: "My doctrine is chat of an all^ 
pervading unity 

//* T0 UndenfiVtd tk^ Method (Liiw Fa). 

Compasses and squares produce perfect circles and 
squares,* Heaven and Earth show the living applica¬ 
tion of compasses and squares. The world knows 
that there arc compasses and squares, but it docs not 
understand the agnificance of the hidden forces of 
heaven (Cft'ien) ajid earth Hence Heaven 

and Earth tie men to certain mcchods, and men are 
enslaved by them from their childhood. Although 
they absorb these methods through their natural 
dispositions or from whai they have learned, they 
never really understand the reasons for them. And 
as they cannot understand the methods, though they 
possess tlieni, these become merely obstructions. 

The tnistmderstanding of the obstructions arising 
from the methods was due to the fact that men did 
not grasp the reason of one-stroke paitumg. When 
one-stroke painting is understood there are no mote 
obstructive veils before tlie eyes, and paindiig is 
done quite freely (issues from the mind)* When 
painting is done quite frtel)% the obstructions arc 
naturally removed. Painting means to give shape to 
the innumerable things of heaven and earth. But 
who could represent things without brush and ink? 
The ink is a natural product (derived from Heaven); 
it may be by nature thick or thin, dry or mobt^ but 
the brush is conducted by m.in; he draws the out¬ 
lines and wrinkles, using washes of different tones. 

The andents did not work without a method, if 


there is no method nodiing has proper limits. Otic- 
stroke painting docs not delimit (give shapes) with¬ 
out limits or by the apptimdon of a certain method* 
It does nor involve the obstructions of a method 
(nor a method with obstruction), because when the 
method is bom &ora the painting the obstructions 
leave the painting. When the method and the 
obstruedons are not mixed, die significance of the 
circubtions of Heaven (C/fiVn) and Earth (Jf*»w) 
have been grasped, the Tao of pamdng lias become 
manifest, and the principle of onc^trokc painring 
has been understood. 

XV. Farjt^m the Dust (IrTbri CAYw) 

Men whose minds are beclouded by (maEerial) 
things become attached to the dust of the world. 
Men who arc dominated by (material) things reap 
trouble in their hearts. With such trouble in their 
hearts they carve their pictures and wear themselves 
out. The dust of the world beclouds their brush and 
ink, and they become ried up. Such painters arc 
cramped. There is no advantage, only disadvantage 
in it. It brings after all no joy to the heart. 

As to me, I leave (material) things to be concealed 
by things and let dust mi^c with dust. Thus my heart 
k free from troable; and as ir has no trouble, paint¬ 
ing ensues (becom(^ narural). Painring may he 
executed by anyone, but not one-stroke pain ring* 
The me^st important point in painting i$ thought; 
only when the thought reaches all-pervading unity 
(1). is something brought out (set forth) in ihc 
inspired hcan* The painter's work will then pene¬ 
trate into the very essence of die smallest tilings and 
bceome inscrutable. As it seems to me that the 
ancients have not taken note of this, 1 mention it in 
prricular." 

^ Wnrdi by Canfucim m Lan-pi, Uoiik IV, diap.XV, 

* cf. Book rv, Ctup.n, 1. 

■ If an c^pms^m cormponding ip yang {qr heaven}, 

while K'iiri cormpofidi 10 jnVi [or earth.}. 


The Four Great Masters of the K‘ang--hsi Reign 

(1662—1722) 

I 

IVatttj Hui 


The ENOftMOtis output of painting which ensued 
during the K^ang-hsi and Yung-cheng reigns can 
here be discussed only in the most summary way for 
lack of space. The matcriak produced in these times 
and in the Ch*icni'lung period arc so rich that they 
w'ould easily fill several volumes of their own, as 
may be ascertained by looking through our Lisrs; it 
need hardly be pointed out that it Is impossible to do 
justice to hundreds of painters and thousands of 
pictures in a few pages. But something may, even in 
dtis case, be preferable to nothing. A few of the 
most important personaltdcs among these later men 
will here be discussed, but for the mass of minor 
artists we must refer the reader to our lists, which 
contain enumerations of their principal works and 
indications of their orig^in and their dates. The 
principal court painters and some of the older 
scholarly men have already been considered as well 
as the hermits and monks, and it may well be ad¬ 
mitted that these marked a culminating point hardly 
surpssed by painters of later date. However 
talented and highly educated, in a scholarly as well 
as in a technical sense, some of die later men may 
have been, they did not contribute much to the 
general development of painting, but mainly 
Ibllowed beaten tracks. Occasional edbrts in new 
directions did not meet with much success or 
particularly not in official (Quarters or 
from the imperial patrons of art. The general 
tendency was towards eclecticism; the school 
distinctions which had existed during the Ming 
period gradually lost their imporrance; there were 
few local centres of primary importance or pro¬ 


vincial schools comparable to those of earlier times. 

This tendency towards an increasing eclcxticism 
and the dissolution of the former groups or divisions 
of style is shortly indicated by Chang Keng, the best 
informed art-historian at the end of the K*ang-hsi 
and the beginning of the Ch'icn-lung reign, who, 
ill the introduedon to his Hua-lun, gives a short 
rnunid of tlic schools mentioned in previous chap¬ 
ters, indicating their subsef^juent decay and disap¬ 
pearance, It may be quoted here as a recapitulation 
of some of the principal points in the evolution 
leading up to the conditions at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century:* 

“The division of painting into a Southern and a 
Northern school started in the T‘ang period, but 
schools were not named after localities. At the end 
of the Ming dynasty the name of the Ch6 school was 
introduced. This school started with Tai Chin and 
was completed by Lan Ying. It had four faults; it 
was hard, stiff, bare (ungraceful) and clumsy. The 
school of Sung-chiang started in the present dynasty; 
it followed the ink-wash manner of Tung Ch'i- 
ch ang and Chao Tso (Wen-tu); it became gradu¬ 
ally delicate, soft and weak. In the Chin-ling (Nank- 
ing) school there were two divisions, one resembling 
the Che, the other resembling the Sung-chiang 
school. The Hsin-an (Anhui) school attracted many 
people, since Hung-jen (Chicn-shih) excelled in the 
manner of Ni Tsan. If it had not the fault of knot¬ 
ting (or tying), it had the fault of a too loose brush- 
W'ork. That w'as the third school. Lo Mu rose to 
eminence in Ning-tu (Kiangsi) and transferred his 

* HMu-hsiffh VIL 
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art to the provincial capital (i.c. Naii'<'h'ang). His 
fame reached the dukes and ministers; the students 
all took him as their master, and tliis is now called 
the Hsi-chiang schooL Its Fault 1$ too much ease and 
polished smoothness. The manner of the Fukien 
schools is tltick and muddy. The manner of the 
painters from the North is heavy and clumsy, Tlicsc 
various schools were all descended from famous 
masters, but in the course of their transmission they 
deteriorated through successive imitation. 

'These arc the general lines, suiec the beginning 
of the ds-nasty. Among tliosc who could avoid con- 
fuiing themselves in such (school) habits and follow 
in the steps of the ancients, and who were fitted to 
take their scats at the side of the wise ones and 
become the models of later men, Wang Lu-t‘ai is 
probably unique. As to Wang Shih-ku, he was very 
talented, but he could not entirely avoid the habits 
of professional painters/' 

Clung Keng’s enumeration of the various schools 
could have been made more complete; he might 
have mentioned the painters at court, who absorbed 
some European influence, and the great monk 
pa brers who stood more independent of the tradi¬ 
tional currents of sc^'le, but his aim was evidently 
only to pomt out how certain popular schools 
deteriorated and lost iheir original impetus. He had 
observed the fallacy of the school doctrines and 
looked upon them as more or less serious barriers, 
a standpoint which was accepted by most of the 
leadmg pabrers at the time, some of them, like 
K.‘un-ts*an and Tao-chi, gobg even further b that 
the)' discarded practically all models and schools. 
They were, however, exceptions; the genera] con¬ 
tention among die great paintcis of the dme was 
that the student should not tie himself down to a 
particular school or master but pick out the good 
points from various sources and utilize them accord- 
bg to bis osvn temperament and ideas. This is 
expressed over and over a^b in the writings of 
Wang $hih-ku. Wang Lu-t‘ai. Yiin Nan-t'icn. and 
others who all were eclectics in theory as well as in 
practice. No better btroduction to a study of Wang 


Shih-ku’s art could be found than the foUowbg 
words b which he bdicates his own One of develop¬ 
ment.* 

“Alas, how the art of pabting has declined 
nowadays! The decline stirted in recent times by 
the bronchbg off of a number of separate schools, 
which produced corrupt practices. K.u K*ai-chth, 
Lu Tan-wei, Chang Seng-yu, and Wu Tao-tzu, 
how far they arc today! From the time of the Great 
and little General Li and Wang Wei and Cliiiig 
Hao to that of Li Cheng, Fan K‘uan, Tung Yuan, 
Chur-jan, and the four great masters of the Yiian 
dynasty, each period had its famous masters who did 
not sbiply Jive on the remnants of their predecessors 
or follow the common stream. Thus, Huang Kung- 
wang's manner was sweepmg and ricli, Ni Tsan's 
detached and peaceful, Wu Chen's profound and 
strong, Wang Meng’s dense and beautiful. They all 
followed Tung Yiian, but changed his manner so 
that they were all diflerent, and each one has served 
as a model for many generations, never eausmg any 
harm. But b recent times the manners of painters 
have dcchned, their habits have become weak and 
subservient and a number of schools have branched 
off! Taj Chm and Wu Wei with their followers 
established the Che school, whereas Shen Chou and 
Wen Cheng-mbg established die Wu scht>ol, Tung 
Gh't-ch'ang rose m a period of decay as a saviour of 
pabtmg and grasped the esscndols of Tung’s and 
Chii’s art. Later students who followed the same 
style called it quite wrongly the Yiin-chicn school. 

"The two Wangs from Lang-ya and T'ai-ylian 
had their origin in the arcs of the Sung and Yiian 
periods; their paintings arc equal to those of their 
great predecessors. Pabters from far and near com¬ 
peted eagerly b imitaiuig these masters, and thus 
the Lou-tung school was started, besides many 
mbor curretus. Every pabter started his own school; 
they became more numerous than can be counted 
on the fingers. Most of them transmitted wrong 
habits and accentuated the mistakes; the real styles 
and manners disappeared completely. 

' Cf. Ch'ilt^ui hmt-po, queted U1 Huit-htiith yin, vol-TV. 
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'"I Started to paiiit when I was a boyv and have 
LRitil the present day devoted all my energy to this 
art. 1 was fettered and bound by the common 
and vulgar minor schools and did not know 
how to free myself from them. Those who 
sided with rlie Yiin-cbism school severely critid^cd 
the Ch£ school p and those who followed the Lou- 
tung school slandered the Wu schooL TliuSp 1 did 
not know whom to follow in my painting. It was 
difficuit for me to understand the fine points and to 
see through it all. Then I followed a teacher and took 
his advice, Subsct^ucntly 1 visited connoisseurs and 
collectors in the south-east and had ati opportunity 
of studying Wang Wei, Li Ssu-hsiln, Ching Hao, 
Tung Yuan and the Yuan masters, hundreds of 
pictures which covered more than a diousaiid years. 
I learned to understand the subclest points and the 
many diff erenc aspects in the study of painting, 1 was 
brouglit to realise that it cannot all be found in one 
masier or one school; from that time I concentrated 
my whole soul and continued my search with the 
utmost determination. When 1 painted 1 always 
thought particularly of the points on which the old 
masters concentrated their minds. This deep and 
concitiuous thinking made me realize that every 
point and every stroke reflects the ini perm of the 
style, that each stone and each watercourse has a 
proper place in the compositiotip that the ink-washes 
produce the disrinction between ym and (light 
and shade], and that in the application of colours one 
may bring out the distinction between rhe ancient 
and the modem. I treasured it aD in my heart and 
tried to express it with my liand, and 1 anl glad that 
I can no longer be led astray by the current schools 
and may feel some self-confidence."' 

The very prominent positiou traditionally al- 
lotted to Wang Hui in the history of Chmese 
painting and the extraordinary praise bnro%ved on 
him by contemporary painters and ciitics is usually 
supported by a reference to his perfect imiuitions 
after Sung and Yiian masters, ond beside this he is 
admired for his skill in utilizing and combining the 
best points of various schools and masters. The ful- 
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lest account of his life and work is given by Chang 
Keng in Ku^h*aQ ima-{:hmg hi {vol.I, 2), 

**Wang Htii, tzu Shih-kU| Im Keiig-ycn wai- 
shih, came from Ch'ong-shti ft.?, Yu-shan in 
Kiangsa). Already as a boy he loved to paint, 
showing a natural genius in hU brush work and his 
skill in composition, thus surpassing the common 
painters of the rime. When Wang Licn-chou from 
T ai-ts‘ang came to Yii-sltan, Wang Hui made a fan- 
picture and asked a friend to present it to Licn-chou. 
This gentleman was greatly surprised by the work 
and asked to see Wang Hui, The young man pre¬ 
sented himself in the attitude of a disciple. After 
some conversation, Wang Chien found Shih-ku 
still more uncommon and said: "If you keep on 
studying you will certainly reach the level of the 
old masters', and he took the youth home with him. 
Me advised him first to study the old masters^ 
calligraphy. After several mouths he imeructed him 
personally by means of famous paintings and 
sketches, which all caused great progress. Then when 
Wojig Chicn was sent as an officbl to a distant place, 
he thought that there was nobody other than Wang 
Shili-min with whom Shih-ku could complete his 
studies, and consequently he introduced him to 
FLmg<h"angH The old man Inquired about his 
studies, and exclaimed then: ‘He could be my 
teacher r When Wang Shih-min travelled along the 
Yangtse river, he took Sliili-ku with him. who in 
this way had excellent opportunities of seemg and 
copying many precious works in private collections. 
It was not simply because Wong Shih-ku was a 
lughiy gifted man and a great student diat he 
became the foremost painter of the time, but also 
because of the instructions that he received from the 
two older Wangs* Whenever Wang Shih-min saw 
Wang HuiY studies p he said with ad miration r ‘The 
resonance of the life-breath and the composition are 
just as lively and natural as in the old masters" works. 
My life is drawing to its close, what good fortune, 
chat I could still meet Shih-ku. I only regret dm he 
was noi old enough to meet Tung Ch‘i^h'ang/ 
“When Wang Chien later on saw his pictures, he 
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remarked: *How far he has rcaclicJ; the master i$ 
not always wiser than the pupil", 

“The emperor Sheng Tsu (K.*aiig-hsi) ordered 
liini to make pictures of the imperml journey to the 
Siiuth. This order was perfectly carried out. The 
painter was richly rewarded and left for home. Some 
nobleman at court sent him a tablet w^hich contained 
the tliree following characters: Ck'wg Hui Kq 
(Pavilion of Pure Radiance}^ and henceforth he 
called himself the Master of Pure Radiance (Ch^ing- 
huiV 

“He lived for ihiiKy years in hb home, entertain¬ 
ing many people widi his works, which he did even 
at night by candlelight. He used to say: "I am qmte 
happy and know no fadguc'. Sometimes when he 
did not feel quite satisfied with hb work, be re¬ 
proached himself severely. All the poems and 
writings which had been addressed to him by noble¬ 
men and officials^ he carved on wooden tablets and 
published in ten volumes called Offmd 

Cb*mg-km. His correspondence was published in 
two volumes and he died at the age of S9,”* 

In addition to this biography may be quoted a few 
notes on Wang Hui's art by other crirics who knew 
him personaUy. The earliest among tbem is prob¬ 
ably Cliou Liang-kmig, who wrote bb work Tfi- 
hua-lu before 1672, what Wang Hui was still a 
young man of moderate lame, but ncvcrthclcK 
highly esteemed:* “Shih-ku"s copies after Sung and 
Yiian masters arc absolutely faithful 10 the originals. 
Tlic people in Wu used to ask him to paint* and 
then they mounted his pdnrings in the fashion of the 
old mascers^ works, so as to fool connobseurs. 
Among all the painters who copied the old masters 
there are really only two, i,(f, Chao Ch*eng (Hsiieh- 
chiong} and Shili-kuH The former is very closely 
bound by the old rules, and does not give anything 
of himself, whereas Shih-kii is a great genius by 
nature, youthful and strong. What he paints may 
indeed be placed on a level with the old niasters' 
works* He is the greatest painier that has appeared for 
a century* 

'Tn the <hi yti year (1^], when 1 had returned 


fro!n my official post, he came to visit me in Nan^ 
king* He lived in the Hsu-teng temple and paimed 
sixteen pictures for me. In my old age and amidst all 
my troubles 1 found great pleasure in these paintings. 

1 have m my collection fifty albums collected in 
forty years, but this album by Shih-ku is the latest 
acquisition and it brings my collection to a dose.^' 
We have already had occasion to quote some of 
tlic very enthusiastic opinions about Wang Shih- 
ku s art expressed by hU two older colleagues Wang 
Sliih^min and Wang Cbicn. Both had an almost 
limitless admiration for his talent and his skill os a 
Ei^smitter of the old ideals, and neither of tlicm 
spared superlatives in characterizing thdr idoL One 
or two short quoudons from thdt colophons may 
here be added. ThuSt Wang Sliili-mui wrote:* 
“Mr* Wong Shih 4 Lu from Yii-shan is a great genius 
by nature and a pupil of Lien-chou. From him he 
received the true teaching and devoted himselt to a 
very dose study (copying) of the old masters and 
grasped the deepest secrets of this art. Recently he 
came to see me together with Lien-chou and they 
asked me to show them my collection of Sung and 
Yuan paintings. Tliey studied them all in a very 
intelligent way ajid undcrsiood how to pick out the 
mysterious points beyond the brush and ink, some- 
tiling which other men of this generarion could 
hardly do. He will certainly keep on advancing con¬ 
tinuously m the future. This picture of his is an 
imitation after some Sung and Yuan masters and 
contiins impressions which be ^thered during his 
life from famous pictures. He carried them in his 
bosom and expressed them with his brush, Hb ch‘i 
yim is, in parts, even superior to that of the originals. 
He expressed with his hands what he perceived with 
hb ej^es* Certainly, he marks the highest perfection 
of the art of our time. It b only through him that 
painting in Wu may be saved from tlie decline into 

^ According td W«ig Hui’s quoted in inrt- 

ftua^ he di*d in 1717 at ihc age uf aj (or iccnfdiiig to Chinee 
reckoning). 

* hua VoldVi 
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whicb ir has fallcti. He may be caUed not only a hero 
of his o\^Tt time but one who will always be ad¬ 
mired.” 

The various eolophons in which Wang Chien ha$ 
conmicndcd and appbuded the yoimger master are 
not of great interest^ but a few lines from one of 
chem should here be added so as to give an idea of 
the teacher's adnuration for his pupil:* “Last winter 
1 met Wang Shih-ku and Shen 1-tsai in Suchou 
and had an opportmiity of seeing their works. Both 
followed Huang Kung-wang, but they both pro¬ 
duce stiU greater wonders^ They arc like the bright¬ 
ness of the moon Tnccring the glow of sunset, and 
keep the beholder busy and breathless. This scroll 
was completed in one evening by Shih-ku as a gift 
for The brush work is vigorous and beautiful, 
the inspiration ovcrfioTpVingly rich, [ liked it so much 
chat 1 wanted to cake it with me, aetbg like the 
mad Mi, who carried away pictures quite shame¬ 
lessly in his bt>ac. But chat would not be the proper 
thing to do to a friend. Therefore I wrote this 
colophon and returned the picture/" 

Among the numerous literary men who have 
expressed themselves on Wang Sliili-ku, Han T'an 
(1637^-1704) was, no doubt, one of the best in¬ 
formed. He served as Chancellor of the Han- 4 in 
Academy^ president of the Board of Rites and in 
other prominent pc^sitio^5 and seems to have taken a 
keen interest in painting. In his work called 
i*iing chi he included the foUowtng cKaracccriaation 
of [he painter:* ” Wang Hui was a recluse 
with a wonderful spirit and mind. His knowlcxlgc of 
Tao enriched the world. His bosom was filled with 
hills and valleys which Bowed out on the paper and 
the silk. He was able to combine in his works die 
Six Principles and to follow the two schools. Whai 
the inipcrial prince, who was then .die heir appar¬ 
ent, heard about hiS fame, he summoned the painter 
to the palace^ treated him as an equal, offering him a 
seat at his side, and allowed hiin to wear liis hermit"s 
cloak. Then, when Wang Hui was given his task, he 
painted in a majestic fashion, quite unfettered as if 
he had been in his own studio, and wzs greatly 


admired by the prince, who wrote for him four 
large cliaracters: Simf-shd ifnng-hm (A pure and 
luminous landscape), an expression taken from a line 
of poetry by the Chin poet Hsieh Ling-ytin.”^ 
Wang Hui's position in the history of Chinese 
painting and his artistic importance are indeed 
questions which may be differently answered, 
according to the point of view from which they are 
considered. Few painters have been as liighly 
extolled and eulogized by their contemporaries as 
he, few have corresponded as completely to the 
ideals prevailing among die leading critics of the 
tune* From their point of view he was the greatest 
artist that had appeared for a hundred years (Lr* 
since the time of Tung Ch*i-ch‘ang), and those who 
wrote about him at a somewhat later period could, 
with equally good reason, say that there was nobody 
after him who could be placed on the same level 
But if WT consider Wang fluids artistic penonaliry 
and enormous output of painting from a more 
detached viewpoint, in rebrion to the whole history 
of Chinese painting, the conclusions must be differ¬ 
ent: he can hardly be placed among the greatest 
creative personaU ties or those who liavc contributed 
important new elements to die development of 
painting. He lived brgdy on the inspiration of his 
predecessors, and transmitted their ideas with 
remarkable success* Tliis did not constitute to die 
Chinese a drawback or limitation as long as it could 
be admitted that the transcriptions of earlier models 
reflected the spirit of the old masters as well as their 
formal manners. To us it may be more difficult to 
discover the merits of an artist who is striving for 
perfection within the accepted limits of established 
schools of patterns dian of one who introduces new 
modes of expression and does not hesiutc to give 
vent to his oum lempcramcnr. But with the Chinese 
the case was reversed; they never forgot or denied 
that traditionalism was the very backbone of their 

^ ftjiPf-j'ifl, Vi^l*[[L. 

■ Quoiod in httd jftift, IV, 2, 

* Another more chboraic vfirtttm of the Irjulitk^ how Wang 
HuJ rtttivcd hii tum Qi'ing-hui. 
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pictorinl art. Hcncc it was natural that Waag Hai 
bccatiic to chcni ojt ideal painter, a creator as w^cU as 
a transmitter, and one who was well htred to senile 
05 0 model for bter generations. 

The very numerous works by Wang Hni pre¬ 
served in For Eastern collections and to o lorgc extent 
know^n in reproductions, are widi a few exceptions 
tree renderings of pointings by earlier masicrs* But 
there are wide difFeTcnces in regard to the faithful* 
ness of tl^cse 'miicadons’\ Some arc eiindently quite 
close copies painted after definite originals^ others 
free rhapsodies or variations on the themes, or in 
the manners, of certain predecessors. Most of the 
minor album-leaves are of the latter kind; they con¬ 
tain impressions or souvenirs of old masters withour 
being faithful reproductions of their works. We 
have seen that Wong Shih-min and Wang Chien 
did many pictures of this kind; they were, on the 
whole, more independent as artists in spite of their 
profound veneration ior historical tradition. Wang 
Hui"s pcnctrarion into the old models was more 
complete, lais suppleness and versatility stdl greater, 
but whether he actually reached 3 higher standard as 
on artist (as asserted by his older con temporaries) 
seems to U5 less obvious (PL400). 

Most of Im paintings arc marked by the names of 
the artists whom he lollowcd, and altlioiigh we are 
not always in a position to decide Just how closely 
he has imitated them, we may draw certain conclii* 
stons &o]n such inseriptiDiis as to his studies and 
preferences among the old masters. The T'ang 
period IS represented by tw^o well known names, 
Wang Wei and Lii Hiiiig-i; one leafin the album of 
coloured landscapes (dated 1706)* is an imiranon 
after Wang Wd^ while another album is made up of 
illustrations to Wang Wei's poems. Lu Hung-i's 
famous picture of liis Straw^-covered Hut on die 
Sung Mountain (mentioned in a previous chapter} 
interested Wang Hui in particular; he borrowed it, 
according to an mscriprion, from its owner and 
copied it (t 6S8) in a rather free manner, but when 
he saw Wang Meng's version of the same picture 
(1694), he found it still bcLter and he made a copy of 


tSiis (which shows considerable ditlcrcnce in design 
and execution). 

The great landscape-painters from the beginning 
of the North S ung period were among his prindpal 
models. He copied or imitated most of them during 
hi$ long life in large compositions as well as hi 
album-leaves. The name of Kuan T'ung appears on 
seven pictures (Pl.401)^ Kuo Chung-shu on two 
pictures, Ching Hao on three, Li Ch'cng on a dozen, 
including a separate album of studies after him* Fan 
K'uan on four, Hui-ch'ung on three, Cbiang Ts'aii 
on three, including a long horizontal scroll {it>95), 
Hsu Tao-ning on two, Tung Yuan on eight or nine 
pictures, some of w'hich may be classiftcd among 
Wong Hui's most important works, Chu-jan on 
more tlmi a dozen pictures, among which should be 
noted a complete copy of the master s famous scroll: 
The Lin-aii Mountains (169^5); Yen Wen-kuei on 
three or lour important pictures. Mi Fei and Mi Yu- 
Jen also appear among the models of Wang Hui; he 
has imitated their vaporous manner in at least half a 
dozen of the pictures reproduced. But he also 
studied and copied with great care painters of a more 
reftned academic type* such as Chao Ta-nicn (four 
pictures)p Li Lung-mien (one picture), Chao Po 
cbii (five pictures), Liu Sung-nien {two pictuces), 
and in addition to these he made copies of Flsia Kuei 
and Hsiao Chao. 

The pictures executed after, or in the manners of 
the Yuan masters arc hardly less numerous, though 
generally of a freer kind, many of them being simply 
sketches in the st^de of, or according to the charac- 
tcmtics of so and so. This is true of the album-leaves 
marked WTtli die names of Wu Chfn (diree), Ni 
Tsan (dght), and Huang Kung-wang (ten)* Yti 
even among the pictures after these men there arc 
some complete copies such as the long handscroll 
reproducing Huang Kung-wan.g*s Fn-e/iim sban~ 
sim i*ii^ novv in the Freer Gallery* and Ni Tsan's 
Bare Trees by the Shore." Chao Meng-fu, the 

* III the pmscssion Mr. Wu Oi'ing^di'ing, publuhcd in 
ednun by ibe Yimbfaig Co, 

* U 5 tformer Abe roiJccTidfi]. 
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tr^msmittcr of the classic ideals and great virtuoso of 
the brush, was evidently a master who accorded with 
Wang Hui*$ taste* He painted atlcast a dozen "copies” 
after Chao Mciig-fup some on a minor scale, but 
otliers of large size in close irnitarion of important 
compositions, as for instance the Mounmins in 
Spring with Rushing Waters (1671), on which Tajt 
Chung-knanghas wriitett the words: "The only one 
after Chao Meng-fti”,' and the Mountain of the 
Immortals (i 63 g), a very imposing view of high 
mountains and luxuiianr rrecs, partly enveloped in 
mbt, executed in a fine manner,’ or the long 

scroll in the National Museum in Tokyo, called The 
Endless River and Mountains* It may be said that 
Wang Hul had many points of natural contact with 
Chao Mcng-fti, which made his interpretarions of 
the Ylian master almost worth the origbals. 

His pictures in the nianner of Wang Meng. of 
which there arc a fair number, are more uneven, some 
of large size representing magnificent ntounralns, 
deeply creviced witli rushing streams and luxuriant 
trteSi some in the shape of more sketchy album- 
leaves* The former can hardly be said to belong to 
Wang Hui's more successful works, because al- 
though the imposing designs arc faithfully rendered, 
the brush work has not the structural quality which 
forms the backbone of Wang Meiig‘$ paintings.* 
The latter are ofreu interesting and expressive, 
because in them Wang Hui plays with the brush in 
the firm and strong mode of the greai Yiian master. 
We shall have occasion to point out stnne of these 
sketches in particular. Here it need only be added 
that he also painted close imitations after Kao K*ch 
kiing {titrec)t F^uig Ts*ung-i (two), Ts'ao Chdi-po, 
and other Yuan masters of the same liighly expres- 
lionisdc kind* His brushwork was strongly influ¬ 
enced by them, even die ugh he could work with 
equal success in the kung-pi manner of Sung 
academicians* 

Wang Hni^s studies also included several leading 
masters of the Ming period. He painted single copies 
after Wang Fu, Chu Fd, TLiiig Clfi<h'ang and 
others- cw^o arc marked with Shen Chou's name and 


Six withT^ang Yin's. In some of these he lias render¬ 
ed the Ming masccr*s imposing mountain designs 
with great care, as may be seen in the large picture in 
the National Museum in Tokyo (1690)*^ 

The pictures and the names enumerated above by 
no means include all Wang Hui's imicatiotis after 
old masters; the materials from which they are 
gathered are fragmentary, and even arnong these 
there are several speciiticns marked simply as imita¬ 
tions after old masters (without specific names), and 
others which have no indications of the kind, al¬ 
though rliey arc obviously painted in the maimer of 
Tong Yuan, Chii-jan or some ocher more or less 
recognizable masters. 

It seems, after all, that Wang Hui liad so tho¬ 
roughly absorbed the manners of the old masters 
and acquired the habit of reproducing them chat 
even when he simply played with brush and ink, or 
painted things directly from naiure, he did it in 
adherence to one or several of these predecessors* 
As an example of thi$ may be mentioned the picture 
of his own study in a bamboo grove called the 
Keng-yen Cottage (16S2), which is painted in the 
same delicate manner as we know from some of 
Tang Yin*s pictures,^ whereas the two leaves which 
he painted in die album devoted to the journey of 
the niaster atid his four pupils to Yu-shan (1701), 
are exccuicd in a manner combining dements &om 
Wu Chen and Huang Kung-wang. The combina¬ 
tion of characteristic features or elements of style 
borrowed from various old masters is not uncom¬ 
mon in Wang Hiii's paintings; lie evidendy had 
absorbed the best of the old models so thoroughly 
that he seldom or never could complcidy free him- 
seU from their domination* In other words, he 
speaks with a borrowed vocabubry even when he 
has something of his own to say. But this kind of 

* Sid pA4 (YauiamoiD colkctiaiq, 

■ Nimju, vijLi 9 (Baron SuiniiDmo pjllcctioc). 

■ Cf. Chtmg-kwo^ PP’^7 ^n*£t SJj: shu~hm thi, volivT and S. 

*Cf* foi iiuc. Ctiun^u^, pp.87 ind ^2; K.-k. jWim tlti, 

vakvi. vn (i<^4h vnr cir. 

* {Ueno catalogue), p.9. 
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consuiniiutc mdiriomslism (if wc may call it so) did 
not prevent him from devoting close studies to 
nature or from painting time and again rather 
intimate portrait landscapes. 

Among such paintings may he mciirioned the 
haiidscroll called Transportuig Bamboos, which he 
painted for Ins friend Ch'ing-yun m 169S, when he 
was sEaying in the pleasant garden by the river to 
which the bamboos were brought (PL403, 4ogA), 

It contains some characteristic scenes from this pbcc, 
bits of die garden with its pavilions and trees along 
the canal, transports approaching on the river (one 
of die boats loaded with bamboo plants) and smaU 
houses around the various courtyards enclosed by 
warded fences. Every detail is faithfully rendered 
and there is a tone of intimacy over the whole 
picturep yet one camioE help noricing the painter^s 
dependence on the bnishwork of such predecessors 
as Wang Fu and Shen Chou. Some portions might 
have been painted 200 years carher even though the 
brushwork may seem a bit dry* 

Another of Wang Hui"s landscapes that may be 
remembered in this conne^cion is die River View in 
Mr. Ernest Erickson s collection which is dated 
1694 (PI402), Here the artist has apparendy tried to 
give the view^ over die river as actually seen from a 
definite point ui front and almost on a level with die 
water. The foreground is accentuated by a kind of 
scrccn-Ukc rock wall, which rises to the middle height 
of die picture, beyond which the water forms a wide 
plain stretching to a distant horizon of wavy hills. 
Only a small sEreaiii rushes down between the rocks 
in frontp while the main portion of the river is, so to 
speak, dammed up in a mde reservoir or upper level, 
which forms an effeciive contrast to the foreground 
screen. Tim rather peculiar juxtaposition of the 
horizontal and vertical elements of the composition 
could hardly be an in ventton of tlic painter; it must 
have been observed in nature, and he lias apparently 
taken great pains to render it frithfuUy widi the 
inclurion of such details as the numerous human 
dwcUitigs on various levels and the wanderers 
approaching on die bridge that spans the stream. 


Other river scenes of a more ordinary type with 
low shores, rushes, bridges and boats which arc 
included in some of Wang Hui s sketchbooks, con¬ 
firm die impression that he was no less eager in his 
studies of nature than in imitating the old masters, 
even though the latter were of greater importance 
for the development of his style and brush work 
Furdicr descriptions of Wang Hni^s ^*copics" or 
interpretations of the old masters, as mentioned 
above, would re-quire more space than we can allot 
to the subject in this place;* they are very numerous 
and offer interesting material foe tetrospccrivc 
Studies of Cliincse laiidlscapc-pamtuig from the 
tenth to the sixteenth century, though it must be 
admitted rliat Wang Hui has rarely grasped as much 
of the individual significance or the spirit of the old 
masters as for instance Tung ChH-ch"ang. He gives 
the designs and general appearance of the models 
very drcfuUy, but in a more or Ic^ undif&rcntiatcd 
mamicr which seldom serves to transmit the more 
intimate individual features of the models. Practically 
all his imitadons, as well as liis other pictures, are 
brilliant testimonies of hb wide historical know¬ 
ledge, skin and mastery of the brush, but reveal as a 
rule less of his own artistic Eemperament than the 
pictures he painted as records of observariom of 
nature and actual landscapes. One of the best scries 
of such Studies are the eight large leaves^ dated t 677 , 
which together with some poetic inscriptioEis by 
Yun Nan-ticn (on sepratc leaves) form an album 
which 1 saw 1929 in a private collection in Peking. 
They may here serve as typical examples of Wang 

* QC fpr iosL tine ikcfdhci by Wang Hui jnd iome orhia ftiendt 
ixcqiUin^ their journey 10 Yiidun in 1701 , publLihcd in ^ Owiy 
JiEM slbum 1920. 

* ihc grwt number of rcpTodiicdom pubibhed iu Clmia 

and J^pjin of Waaig HuL'i Hudtci or copks after old rtiiMcri, the 
fdUowing daouM be iioicdi: Albunn putlidied by die Chmrjs^tsta 
Ca., Shanghai {ditod 170J), i^ao (dated 1701^ igig (dated 
lASaJp t^zt (dated 1696), 1921 (dated 1705; Li Ch'tnE only). 
Shina .VjmjTfl, vol.t, and vol.EL ppu, 3, 7, Vn ia rvprc- 

wait lomewhat Utg^r and more rIaboRtc copicf of the famoua 
maitcn. Other alboimi pf siiniJai' kind; have bnm published by 
the Co., and the CoimnErdai PiTOM in Shanghai. There 

is hardly any odicf paiiitcr in China whose works have been 
uiore abimdauily reproduced chan Wang HiuV 
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Hui"s qualifications as an iiiteqsrttcr of life in namre 
in words as well as in visual representations. 

The first leaf reprcsencs two leafless trees and 
some thin bamboos on the rocky shore of a wide 
bay (PL403); it has the following poetic inscription: 

"The view is bleak and desobte, the year Uending. 

The frost has coloured all the woods and hills. 

Tlic crecs are old^ but still their hearts are strong, 
the bamboos thinp yet high, their hearts un-^ 
quenched. 

A play with brush and ink while on the way to 
Yii-feng." (1767)* 

The second leaf represents a mountain hump and 
trees partly enveloped m mist, painted with a soft 
brush in the Mi Fd manner (Pl.405). The inscription 
contains the foliowdng explanation of the motif: 

"The blue mountain is the father of the white 
clouds; the clouds arc the children of the blue 
mountain. They trust (lean upon) it all day long, 
although the mountain docs not know* it. - Chicn- 
men Ch"iao-k^o." 

The third is a view of a river at the foot of high 
mountains. On the rocky shore in the foreground, 
w'hcre the w^ater is rushing betw^een the boulders, is 
a low straw-covered pavilion and some jerky old 
trees. The painter has noted on this: ^"My boat U 
moored at Lou-kuan, and 1 am painting Ni Tsan's 
quiet stream and dry pincs^" (PL4a4). But in addition 
to this* Yiin Shou-p"ing (in 1683) wrote a poem and 
a note on an adjoining leaf which expressed a 
differenL opinion: 

** when were ihcse rugged mountains chiselled by 

the demon s axe? 

When did the spirit of the niist reveal the valley? 

The moon that stood above the pines is moving 
now behind the mountains. 

The cranes arc sLirded in their nest. One hears a 

cry ing in the night. 

" 1 once saw a sinall picture by Lu Stuaiig wliich 
was so much like this iliat the two might have been 
by the same master's hand. Shih-ku vvroEc quite 
wTongly that it is like Ni Tsan, which I now 
correct/' 


The fourth is a shore view, with a man in a 
pai^ilion built over die w^atcr under m overhanging 
leafless willow. No old painter is mentioned in the 
bscription but the majmer, which is admirably free 
and light, seems in this case even closer to Ni Tsan^s 
than m the previous mstance. 

The fifth represenis a narrow valley bcrweeti 
steep terraced chffs where a stream is wmding down, 
and contains the inscription: "Spare trees and cre¬ 
viced clifls, after a picture by Ni Tsan", an mdication 
wliich again muse be interpreted in a very general 
sense, because the resemblance is quite vague. 

Tfie sixth represents a high precipice of a verdant 
niountain. The valley bdow, where some huts arc 
built over the stream, is filled with mist, [t is painted 
in a soft, fluent style, partly with light w'ashcs, and in 
the short inscription the painter says: ""Between 
Ta'*ch"ih (Huang Kuiig-wang) aiid Chung-kud 
(Wu-cli£n)*\ an mdication which again i$ corrected 
by Yiin Shou-p*ing in bis adjoining mscription. He 
says that tlie picture resembles rather Chang Yu (of 
the Yuan period) and Chao Yuan (early Ming 
period), “but tins rembds me of Su Tung-p^o s 
words that 'those wdio judge pictures by the out¬ 
ward likeness are like children". Let us wait; when 
Shih-ku sees this, he will laugh at me."" 

The seventh represents a rocky hump with some 
bamboos and a leafless tree. It is also an autunut 
scene with a poetic mcaiiing reflected in the poem: 

"The sun is pale, the w'md is strong, the tree- 

leaves falling. 

But still the slnidcr bamboos move with ease. 

The hcmiit grasped the thoughts of trees and 

springs. 

And came to know tliem all in his profound 

seclusion."^ 

The eighth picture oftbr^ still another variation on 
die leading motif of stones, bamboos, and leafless 
trees no less remarkable tor life-breath and strength 
of brushwork dian any of the precedmg renderings 
of the same motif. According to tlic inscription, it 
was painted by candlelight at a place where the 
paitiEer had been forced to stop by rain. Like aU 
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these pictures it b an *'iiik-play’\ written down as a 
lyric mipro\^rioii in those symbols of nature 
which were closest to the painter’s heart. The 
brilliant brushvvork of these pictures b evidently 
based on Ni Tsan and Huang Kung-wangp though 
it must be admitted that Wang Hui has not quite 
reached the atmospheric beauty' and airiness which 
is perhap the niost essential quality in their works. 
Wang Hui paints with a somewhat heavier hand, 
stronger opposites of black and wluce, and more 
emphasis on the outlines of the single forms than his 
predecessors, a tendency' winch becomes stiil more 
evident in his bter works. In his colophon to this 
album Wang Chicn says tliac “in Shili-ku^s paintings 
every sitiglc brush-stroke reflects the spirit and the 
niaiTOw of the Sung and Yiian niasters’\ which may 
be true hi a general wayp because most of what 
Wang Hui did Is permeated by recollections of 
some old master, rhough Kb actual brushwoik is not 
always modified accordingly- It all depends on the 
degree of sympathy that he may fed for the master* 
His extraordinary versatility as a painter and 
interpreter of the old masters makes it very difficult, 
not to say impossible, to trace in hb very rich 
a gradual development of style and brushwork, 
though he has, on die oiher hand, greatly facilitated an 
hbtorical study of hb works by dated inscriptions on 
tlie great majority of his paintings. No other painter 
lias (to our knowledge) signed and dated so many 
pictures as Wang Hui, but since the consecutive 
dates do not correspond CO a clearly marked succession 
in the siy^Ustic character of the picture, they arc not 
so helpfiil from the student's point of view as might 
be expected. The general tendency in hb evolution 
of sty'le may be said to be towards increasing free¬ 
dom and strength in die brushwork; but the 
versatility is also rncrcasing. In other words, his 
mastery as a virtuoso of the brush becomes more 
evident, and he is quite able to produce in the same 
year pictures in the manners of Li Ch'cng and Chti- 
jan, or of Chao Ta-nioi and Mi FcL The stylbtic 
models influenced the brushwork, but they were not 
as a rule of primary importance^ 


The greatest works of his later years are the long 
hondscrolb representing the so-called Ten Thousand 
Miles of Rivers and Mountaini, generally inspired 
by the views along certain sections of the Yangese 
River, freely arranged and interpreted bi accordance 
with the stylbtic principles of some earlier master* 
Three of these scrolls may here he mentioned as 
typical examples of the trend of stylbtic develop¬ 
ment and Ic^dbig bifluences in Wang Huj's later 
works. 

The first b die so-called shm-ck*nmi f"ii in 

the H, C* Weng collection in Scarscdalc, N.Y, 
(PL4Q6)- According to the inscription this was exe¬ 
cuted in i 6 ggt in the manner of Yen Wen-kuci, the 
Sung master who b often mendoned as a model for 
late Ming and Ch'ing painters and whose individual 
style b quite well kno^ii through still preserved 
original paintings- The stylistic similarity' between 
these and Wang Hui^s scroll b, however, so slight 
that it can hardly be said to offer any actual support 
to the statement of the inscription. Wang Huis 
paintings arc executed in a very refined hmg-pi 
manner wilh. addition of colour and thus quite un¬ 
like Yen Wen-kuefs somewhat harsh and forceful 
ink-paintings, [t is a supreme effort of technical skill 
carried out on a very extensive scale, lugbly enier- 
taining as an iUustrarion of die life on laud and 
water along the great river and exqubite as a eolour- 
ful miniatuic of arcliaisdc ty pc- 

Thc long scroll which Wang Hui painted ten 
years later (1709) forms hy its stylistic character and 
execurion an opposiie to die ahove-menrioned pic¬ 
ture. It b known as Snow on a River {HsUelh- 
chiang fhi) and has always been treasured as one of 
die most famous pictures bi the imperial collection. 
But no critic could possibly suspect that these two 
scrolls were painted by the same arrist; they repre¬ 
sent totally eh He rent currents of style. The later one 
b a pure ink-paintbig executed bi a rather bold and 
rash toannerp very effcxrivc in design as well as by 
die rich variation of ink-tones from the Jet black 
through the pearl greys to pure white, w*hich pro¬ 
duce altogether the moisty atmosphere of new fallen 
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snow, Wc arc here uivitecl to travel with the small 
donkey-riders through a landscape of imposing 
grandeur that unfolds new aspects at every step* It is 
essentially of the same hind as some of Shen Chou's 
later works, even though it does not possess the 
poetic suggest!veness or undertone of the Ming 
mascer^s creations. 

Twelve years later (r7n) Wang Hui painted a 
third scroll of almost equal dimensions. This pktiirCt 
which forms pari of the Ernest Erickson colleerion, 
is known as Innimterable Peaks in Mist along a 
River and is also marked by the painter's inscription 
as a work in the manner of Yen Wen-kuci, a state¬ 
ment which here seems more con\Tncing than with 
regard to the scroll of 1699 (PI407). Tlic two scrolls 
have hardly anything in commonp nor ha$ this long 
display of Innumerable Peaks in Mist any stylistic 
relation with the Snow over a River; it represents 
a dificrent style and is painted in a different manner 
chan t]ic preceding example^ though they arc both 
ink-paintings on paper. Wang Hui has here made 
the greatest effort to remain as faiihful as possible 
to the Sung master whom he has chosen as a st^disde 
model or guide. Yen Wcn-kuci^s manner of form¬ 
ing a dense composition of iimunierable misty 
peaks, cloud-like rocks, curving streams filled with 
stones, and massed trees in the folds of the moun- 
rams is perfectly iinitaced^ diough in a manner 
which tends to become rough owing to excessive 
emphasis on every detail. Wang Hui has returned 
here to liis ideals of early years, when he followed 
the great tnasters of the North Sung period most 
closely, yet he now feels more independent (or self- 
satisfied) and takes greater liberties in inceTprering 
the cbssic models. The supple charm of some of the 
earlier imitations of Sung paintings has been re¬ 
placed by a bolder and more rugged handling of 
the brush. 

This is further illustrated by die picture chat he 
executed at the age of 85 (1717). in which he has 
given his version of a typical composition by Li 
Ch^eng; but the motif and tlie way it is rendered 
may also lead our thoughts to W 6 n Cheiig-ming's 


paintings of the kind execLited at a corresponding 
age. k may be said to express a similar state of mind^ 
a similar concentration on the rugged strength of 
the old trees co what wc fmd in works by the Ming 
mascer. The bare trees against the bleak sky and the 
small birds swarming in their tops conveys an im¬ 
pression of chill and approacliitig death - snow will 
soon fall and spread its peace over a life which is 
exhausted. This picture may, indeed, be considered 
as a swaji’^ong - and not very' brilliant a$ such* 
because the aged master was well conscioits of his 
failing forces as the years passed and the fact tliat he 
had reached his peak at an earlier age. Several 
years before he did this picture he wrote in a 
colophon:^ 

'*This picture was paimed forty years ago; the 
years liave been running quickly* My old friends arc 
now all scattered, and [ do not remember for whom 
it was painted. Now I am old and have neglected 
practice for many years; my energy is spent and 
woni our. But I feel that my works of former days 
are to some extent like those of the old masters^ I 
begin to realise that the Tao of painting is very 
difficult and that the more one searches fur it the 
further it recedes. I opened this picture, looked at it 
and wrote these few ’words to make a record of tny 
feeling of humiliation.” (Dated 1701.) 

In some of his other colophons Wang Hui has 
noted do\^Tt gcitcral remarks and advice in regard 
to painting; for instance: “Every picture should 
contain portions made with a coarse bnish and 
others executed with a fine brush, i.r. tliick and 
light, dry and moist parts; then it will reveal a good 
hand. If the brushwork is uniform all through it 
will look empty. 

"Paindjig has its light and its dark parts which arc 
just like the two wings of a bird; it cannot dispense 

^ Sixteen of Wang Hui^j colophons axe rephnteci in 
ftfin voLiV, under the dile Ck'ing-ftHi bm 

wheUiex a separate book under thii tiik everr existed seems im- 
dcrtaiil. ll is not ihc UlUC as wllich Contains 

ttuRxUinfioiu pcKmj, dcdicauaui and by frictids of the 

paintcf, etc., a culicctiaii atronged by Wang Hui himself ajid ft- 
edited by a dcictHEiafit of bis (in ia vols.) in rtjij. 
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with citlwr of them. If one cm give the proper 
combinarion of light and dark, the spiritaa] ex¬ 
pression will ensue. 

'Take the brush and ink of the Yuan masters and 
paini with them the lulls and valleys of the Sung 
masters: enrich the work with the cii't ytiu of the 
Tang masters, then your work will become 
perfect/' 

Such ’was the progranuiie which Wang Hui was 
trying to carry out in his artisdc activity - with 
obvious successp if he did not reach the level of the 
great creative masters, the fault was perhaps less in 
Ins own personality than in the prograrmne which 
he accepted, like most of the great painters of the 
time, as the safest road leading towards ihe ideals of 
the old masters^ The opinion expressed on him Ui 
r*Jiiij-yfpi (voLl, ppi) epitomizes perfectly his 

attainment as a painter and the appreciation accord¬ 
ed to him by laicr generations: ^''Wang Hufs 


natural gifts as well as his faculty of incessant work 
w^erc of the highest order. He combined in die work 
of his brush the Northern and Southern schools 
wliich, since olden time, bad been like a round hole 
and a square peg, which did not fit together. He 
started a new school and was, indeed, a sage in 
paiutiug ... No other master could rc^ch him* He 
belonged to the class of the skilful painters {imig 
pin)" 

Wang Hui had a large following; he was just the 
kind of painter from whom the younger generation 
could learn professional secrets; a great number of 
them were influenced by him even though the Yii- 
shan school, as such, was a very vague proposition 
in Gonscquencc of its prevailing cdeccicism. Before 
we turn to these younger painters, we must, how¬ 
ever, pay attention to Wang Hui^s most prominent 
comempocaries, Yun Shou-p*ing, Wu Li, and 
Wang Yuan-ch'i* 


n 

kFii Li 


W u Li, better known under his Yti-shan and his 
hat}, Mch-ching Tao-jen (the Taoist of the Ink-wcU), 
was to begin widi a close companion of Wang Hui, 
They were both bom iu 1632 in Lou-tung (Ch'ang- 
shu), and they started dieir artistic careers together 
as pupils of Wang Shih-iuin_ They \vcre cqi^dly 
gifted 35 painters and h seemed as if they w'ere going 
to follow parallel paths through life until Wu Li was 
led in a dificrent direction by his devotional nature 
and the influence of some Jesuit missionaries. Tlus 
may not have caused a definite br«^ch in thdr 
friendship (as is asserted by Chang Keng), but it 
certainly brought with it a deep estrangement which 
evidently was not lessened by Wu Li"s attempt lo 
arouse in Wang Hui a response to a foreign and 
devotional religion. 


The records of Wu Li^s life are not very complete; 
in the local chconicle of his home+ flu'll^ 

it is said that "he was a descendant of Wu Na, whose 
posthumous title was Wen-k*o-kung, He was a man 
of simple ways, who kept away from the crowds of 
the world; an excellent player as well as a poet 
and a laiidscapc-paintcr; through all these arts lie 
expressed his noble spirit. Wang Shih-min praised 
him higlily. tn his old age he retired completely 
from the company of men and no one knows 
whither he went/"^ 

In /ir (i, 2, pp.21-26) he is 

ciiaracterized as follows; Wu Li was a good painter 
of landscapes who folio wed the Yuan masters and 
partkulajly Huang Kung-^wang. He expressed quite 
* Quoted in Km^^^aa /tud lAiA, vdUV, i, 4, 5* 



Figure y- Waiii* llui^ Lci^ilcss Trees ^iid illiick IJirds 1 t\' a Stre^^hi.. 1717. 
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mdcpetisicntly his own thoughts and heart in pdnt^ 
ings of ranges of mounuim and peaks beyond 
peaks, presented in a heavy atmosphere, tinged with 
nieJancholy. He utilized well the legacy of Wang 
Shih^min. In their early years Wu Li and Wang Hiii 
were close comrades in painting and perfeedy 
adapted to each other, but when Wu Li later on 
borrow^ed Wang Hui s copy of Huang Kung-waiig's 
Steep cliffs and Deep Woods and did not return it, 
this caused an estrangement between the former 
friends/' To this characterization die writer adds 
the following note: “it seems to me that Wang 
Yllan-ch'i in his discussions of painting often 
favoured Wu Li and depredated Wang Hui* He said 
to his pupil W6n I, diat dicrc was really only one 
painter at the time, viz, Wu Lip and that all the rest 
were not worth couiidjig. However, in the works 
by Wu Li that I have seen, the strength of the brush- 
work is not half as good as in Wang Hui's paintings. 
In comparing the mo masters Wang Yuan-chu did 
not avoid the bad liabit^ of celebrities and was 
not quite just." 

Chang K«ig was evidendy not very vicVL m- 
foTmed about Wu Li’s life; he gives no indieadon of 
some of its most iniportant events which, however, 
must have had a great indiicnce on the painter's 
activity* Somewhat more detailed, diough still 
rather incomplete, is die biography in 
ch*ao^ a book apparendy written about the same 
time, though the author is unknown to us/ "At die 
place w'here Wu Li lived (he* Ch ang-shu} there 
existed die stxalled Ink. Well of Ycn-tzii (he. 
Confucius' disciple Yen Yen), and from this the 
painter took his Mo-chtng Tao-jen. In his 
calligraphy he followed Su Tung-p'o. Once he 
staned for Wu-lising (in Chekiang) in order to pay 
a visit to the prefect* but before he arrived at his 
dcstinaEton he came to a monasteqf, and there he 
saw an actual manuscript by Su Tung-p"o, called 
t'itig rftf * TliLs caused him great joyp and 
he asked the monk to find him brush and paper. He 
sat down on a maip opened the scroll, and copied it 
for three or four days. In the meantime* the prefect 


searched for him everywhere but could not find 
him. When he had fuushed the copy he w^t away* 

"Later in life he started on a sea journey to 
Western lands; he travelled thousands of miles and 
saw^ then the strangesE tlibigs in liis life. After he 
came back he Jived in seclusion in Shanghai, bur 
often also stayed in Chia-ting, but did not go to any 
other place. lils paintings became freer and more 
original p which could not be achieved simply by 
dint of study. 

"in lus early yeans Wu Li studied with Wang Hui 
under Wang Sliih-miii. Wang Hui became famous 
aU over the countryT and all st:>rts of pcoplcp high 
ofliciaLs and rich merchants^ came to him with silkp 
whereas the Taoist Wu Li, who lived in retirement 
by the sea diore (j\e* in Shanghai), was little knowtit 
and nobody could obtain even a small piemre from 
him.” 

In the above account the great changes which 
took place in Wu Li^s life about middle age are 
vaguely indicatedp but the real cause of them, i.e. his 
conversion to Christianity^ not definitely stated. 
This web-known fact iSp however, recorded by 
other writers, particuiarly a man called Hsu Tzu- 
shanp w^ho wTotc an inscriptioii on a portrait by 
Wu Li based on the epitaph of the painter* “ He 
informs u$ that Wu Li's tomb was in the graveyard 
of the Jesuits outride the south gate of Shanghai, and 
that the stone on it had the following inscription: 
“Tlic tomb of the Jranit Father Yu-shan, Master 
Wu*" At the side of this was an additional uiscrip- 
tion in riunor characters: *'Hjs name was Li and his 
saint s name (after he had been baptised) Simon, 
ftoni Ch^ang-shu. He entered the Jesuit order in the 
2ist year of K'ang-liri (1682), and in the 27th year 
of K'ang-hsi (168S) he became a fd ti (r.e* a priest) 
and was sent to Slianghai and Chia-ting as a 
missionary. In the J7th year of K"ajig-hsi (1718) he 

* Quoted in vd 1*IV, t, 4, j. 

* A copy pd Du-yjng Hiiu's faniuuf eswy fm The l=*ivilitMi af the 
Old Dnmk^ird. 

* hm--ctna where WlI Li'a life 

nthrr exiendvcly and xvml minor dironido. difliciiLi: 

of aeeess, arc ^tiptcd. 
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fell ill and died on the day of the Holy Virgin. He 
was then 87 years old/' 

These are apparently the prinripal dates from the 
life of Wu Li after he became a Christian. They 
have been repeated with slight variations and 
emendations by various authors, including P. dc 
Pruncle, in an article in OsiwaL Ziiiscbrifi (voLiit 
1914), who furthermore tclk that Wu Li was 
baptized Gt68o by P. Couplet, the Jesuit fatker in 
Ch'ang^hup and took the Christian name of Simon 
Xavier, This missionary uiviicd Wu Li to accom¬ 
pany him on a journey to Rome, and the two friends 
embarked the following year (]<S8i) on a ship wkicb 
took them to Macao. There they lodged in the 
Portuguese monastery, which then was flourishbig 
and influential, bur when they^ related their plans to 
the superior of the monastery, he dissuaded Wu Li 
from the long journey and offered him instead an 
opportunity of studying at Macao. P. Coupler con¬ 
tinued alone and Wu Li remained with the Portu¬ 
guese Jesuits, probably until 1688, when he was 
ordained as a priest, under the name of Acunha, and 
was sent a$ a missionary' to Shanghai and Chia^ting. 
He lived mamly at Chia-ting during the last tliirty 
years of his life, and is said to have been a zealous ex¬ 
pounder of Cbrisri,'m doctrines, but the tradition 
that lie gave up all artistic work and burned most of 
his earlier paintings veben he became a Jesuit priest is 
evidently misleading, because there are several 
important pictures by him dated after 1688 and 
these, like his earlier works, arc signed: MoH:hing 
Tao-joi Wu Li, or Yu-shan, and it might be added 
that at least one of these pictures (elated 1700} 
expresses definite Buddhistic ideas in its motif as 
w'ell as in the accompanying inscription. Wu Li 
may have become a sincere and devoted Christian, 
3 conversion which, however, did not involve the 
abjuration of earlier ideas and occupations. It 
brought out a new facet of his strongly religious 
ajid speculative mind without changing funda¬ 
mental character. It should alsri be noted that the 
tradition of a rupture of the friendship betv^^een 
Wang Hut and Wu Li (reported for instance by 


Chang X™g) is misleading, because late in life the 
two artists still wrote colophons expressing great 
mutual appreciation, though they seem to have Imd 
litde, if any, personal intercourse after Wu Li retired 
from the world and became active as a Christian 
propagandist in Ghia-ting (Pi .4100), As a proof of 
this may be quoted the following inscription by 
Wang Hui, written in 1703, on a picture by Wu Li, 
executed in 1677:^ 

"*Mo-chiug Tao-Jen, my study cotnpanJon, was of 
the same age as 1 and came from the same district as 
L Later on he concealed his w^hereabouls and retired 
from the world, and as I have been travelling all 
over the country, a long time has passed since we 
met. But whenever 1 see any of his vvondcrful ink- 
paintings, so very like those of the Sung and Yuan 
masten and absolutely perfect of their kind. I cannor 
help apprtxiating them very highly. This picture 
was painted for Mr. Ta-nicn more than twenty 
years ago and is entirely free from common manner¬ 
isms, When looking at it one i$ in the presence of a 
great hermit, in deepest peace and solitude, i.e* witli 
a man who is absolutely pure both inwardly and 
outwardly. It may be ranked with Ni Tsan s *Shih- 
tzu tin:' and Shih-t"ienk 'Hsi Ch'uaii' piccure and will 
be treasured like these for ages. I T.vish I could con- 
timie his work, but I fear it is too difficult to follow 
in his steps, Tlicre is no help for id Wang Hui." 

The picture in question, wliich represents some 
pavilions in a barnboo grove by a mountain stream, 
is called The Study in the Feng-o Mountains, and is 
executed in a style based on studies of the North 
Sung masters^ (PL411). It belongs to a group of 
early works by Wu Li which aU reflect more or less 
the same influe^iee from classic models of Northern 
Sung times. The earliest is a picture in the Uctio 
collection, painiedin blue and green and dated 1659^ 
which gives a free versiott of the Islatid of the Im¬ 
mortals.^ The view is rather idyllic, with some 
straw-covered pavilions placed under shady trees by 

■ QuestoJ in Vul^, 1 + 51 + 

■ ChuKj^-k$u?, IJ.75. 

* Yuchihiji^, 
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a riverside. The mountains in the background rise 
through layers of mist; on the promontory in the 
foreground some Imniortals arc wandering in search 
of the mysterious fungi of longevity. On the picture 
there arc no less than four poems^ of which one is by 
Wu Wei-yeh, one by the well-known scholar and 
poer Ch^ien CliMen-i* and one by the painter himself^ 
who writes in a highly Taoistic strain t ^"On the Sluh- 
chou island the fungi of gold and the grass of jade 
grow everywhere; they do not wither for thousands 
of years. In the thickets on the mountains the spirits of 
earth have their homes, and here the fungi which 
grow by the paths arc large as golden umbrellas. 
Heaven is moved by virtue alone, which even pre¬ 
cedes the breath of the trees and the grass. How can 
its praise he chanced? The superior man may live 
for thousands of years/" 

The long horizontal scroll in the former Abe 
collection (Osaka Museum) is a more important 
work, it was painted in 1666 for Chu I-tsun and 
reptesents Spring in Chiang-nan, i.e. a distant view 
over a river landscape with leafy trees and small 
villages along low shores, and fishing-boats on limit- 
less waters.^ k is a picture of great beauty and 
refincmeiii, executed with a fine brush tliat brings 
out all ibe details perfectly and at eIic same lime 
suggests atmospheric values. The st)dc reminds us of 
Chao Taniien^s w^orks, a master whom Wu Li 
cvidemly studied very closely^ as proved nor only by 
the inscription (and style) of this scroll, but by some 
other pictures such as the landscape representing a 
river beach with willow's along the bank." The 
st)'Ic is the same in the two pictures, and in the latter 
Chao Ta-nien is definitely mentioned as the modeL 

Jn other early pictures Wu Li has imitated Wong 
Wei and Li Ch^eng with great success, as may be 
seen in a picture rcprescriting mountains in snow' 
dated 1667 (formerly in the Yang Yin-pci collection 
in Pckbig).“ Several artists wrote their appreciations 
on it, among them Wu Wei-ych and Wang Shih- 
inin, who said that “Yii-slian's snow' landscape is 
light, noble and cold. He has truly transmitted die 
ideas of Wang Wei. Modtung (for whom it was 
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painted) is a sobtary genius of the same kind as Wu 
Lip and therefore this picture is also in perfect 
harmony with him. When 1 opened ic ajid looked 
at it, ] could not suppress my admiration/' We may 
agree; the picture has a strong atmosphere of winter 
chill and is apparently very close to the T'ang 
originaL 

The horizonta] scroll after Li Ch'eng (iu the 
Ueno collection) is dated 1673 and represents Clcar^ 
uig after Snow with Birds gathering in Bare Trccs.^ 
The stream flows at the foot of bulging mountains, 
drawn compactly in the manner w'cU known from 
Li Ch'eng's works; bare willows mark the forc- 
gxound at the bcgiiiniiig of the scroll where black 
birds are congregating. The condniiadon is formed 
by cliffs and moimtain humps divided by crevices 
and groups of trees sprinkled with snow\ It is light 
in tone and drawn in the firm structural manner of 
Li Ch‘cng, though perhaps wirh greater refinement 
tlian we find in the Sung mastcr"s works. His emo¬ 
tional power and amccrity have been transposed into 
effects of lighter lyric bcanty. 

W u li's close studies of cenain Sung masters may 
also be traced in the very neat and refined technical 
execurion of some of his intimate studies from nature* 
He seems to have absorbed the purely technical 
merhods of painters like Chao Ta-nien and Li 
Lung-mien to such an extent that he could use them 
freely also when painting directly from naiwc* An 
excellent example of this is ihc little picture of a 
pine-grove in a mountain valley m the Salto collec¬ 
tion* which by its closeness 10 nature and neat linear 
execution leads our thoughts to some of the most 
refined Dmeh drawings of the seventeenth century 
no less than to Sung painters of the kind mentioned 

* Sornikim^ P-JJ- 
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above (PL+ioa), The sinecrit)' and chami of this 
simple little study from nature^ retidered with ut¬ 
most exactness, arc furthermore emphasized in the 
artist's inscriprion i *"lr is difficult to master skill in 
painting, yet more difficult to establish proper rela¬ 
tions in a painting (?) without skill. Therefore it is 
said; Follow tiature outwardly but mwardly your 
heart.” 

No less attractive, though executed in a more 
sketchy manner is the ink-painting representing a 
small pavilion and tall trees by a river at the foot of 
high mountains, belonging to X Matsui,* but the 
style is freer, formed after the Yuan niastcis rather 
than after models of the Sung period, an influence 
which increases rapidly in Wu Li*s works after 1^73. 
From this time onward most of his pictures reflect 
continuous efforts to follow in tlie footsteps of Wu 
ChtTi, Huang Kung-wang, and Wang Meug. These 
names, aud particularly that of Wu Chen appear 
henceforth verj' often on his pictures and in his 
colophons. A mountain landscape formerly in the 
Yamamoto coDectionp dated 1673, is indicted as 
having been made in the stydes of ChiTjan and Wu 
Chm (Pl.4iaB)p The motif is characterized in the in¬ 
scription: '"The woods arc deep, the birds ate happy. 
The dust is far away, the pines and bamboos pure.”* 
The brush and ink-work has something of Wu 
Cheifs clean and finn rhytlim: it is richer than 
Huang Kuiig-wang^s, yet noc as dcn$c as Wang 
Meng's. Ocher pictures of a rather similar kind, like¬ 
wise executed afecT designs by Wu Chen and in 
close imitation of his brushwork, arc to be seen in 
the Ku-kung collection and in private possession in 
China and Japan.* but to describe them here in detail 
seems hardly necessary since rliey arc all painted in 
the same style as the one mentioned above. 

It may also be imeresting to take note of some of 
the coiophonj written by Wu Li in praise of Wu 
Chen: **Mei Tao-jen/s brush work was pure and 
strong, original and rich, always full of variation. 
He expressed new ideas but kept nevertheless w^idiin 
the rules of the style. The wonder of his art reaches 
beyond the unrestrained; it is perfea. as if ac¬ 


complished by Heaven. His ink eoiitokis all the five 
colours. Such w'as Wu Chen's particular genius* No 
later painters have been able to reach it,”* 

Wu Li returns several times to the same points 
which aroused in him such a deep and warm admira¬ 
tion for the pure and harmonious brushwork of Mei 
Tao-jen; and he praises m particular the master's 
way of using ink-dots: "Mei Tao-jen thoroughly 
understood Tung Yiian's and Chii-jan’s manner of 
dotting moss. He often left $0 many of hU paintings 
(unfinished) without dots that they filled up a whole 
box. When somconsr asked why he did so, he 
answered: ‘Today my thoughts are troubled and 
dulled; I must wait until my mind becomes clearer 
again, then I shall do it’. The training of painters in 
former tunes was like the melting of gold in fire.” 

Wu Li seems to liavc felt the most spontaneous 
sy'mpathy for Mei Tao-jen* hut bis admiration for 
Huang Kung-wang as a painter was certainly no 
less. He has paid homage to Tanzh^ih in several 
colophons and also in pairitings of great intcrcstp It 
may he recalled that he made a copy of Huang 
Kung-wang"s famous Fu-oh‘iin scroll, wffiich he 
describes in detail, and also of another picture by the 
master called "^Ftoaring Mist over Warm Green” 
(Hills) I which bter on uvas biuicd with its owner. 
A large album-leaf (in private possession in China?) 
which represents a hilly slope overgrown with 
luxuriant verdure is inscribed by Wu Li as bring an 
imitarion after the Fu-chun picture (or rather a 
small portion of it.)® It is, os a matter of fact, rather 
difierent from other paintings marked as copies of 
the Fu-chun scroU, but certainly not inferior. In the 
intricacies of the design and its rich pictorial effect 
it surpasses the pictures by the two older Wang or 

■ OrniiFd, I. iii 
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Other cotitcmpcrarics based on Huang Kimg-wang. 
Wii Li has apparently succeeded in transmitting 
more of the original atmosphere than the other 
students of Huang ICtmg-wang, and thus makes us 
feel the pictorial beauty and life-breath of the great 
Yuan mastCT s works which made them so highly 
appreciated by all painters. 

He gives a characteristic testimony of his admira¬ 
tion for Huang Kung-wang in the following 
colophon, in which he also relates an anecdote in 
order to emphasize the master's superiority in 
handling the brush as an instrumetit of expression r 

"Wang Meng once swept his studio and burned 
some incense, and then invited Chih-weng (Tzii- 
chin ) to come in. He took ou t some of his paintings 
and asked to be treated as a student. Tzu-chin looked 
at them very carefully; then he grasped the brush 
and added a few strokes. These were enough to 
make you feel the lifc^breadi and the likeness of the 
Tai and Hua mountains. These pictures were after¬ 
wards regarded as joint works of Huang and 
Wang.*’ 

Wu Li was indeed one of the most faithful inter¬ 
preters of the actual spirit and significance of the 
great Yu.an masters and in nuny of his colophons he 
has also characterized them bcaurifully in words: 

“The Yuan masters selected quiet and secluded 
places and there they constructed high towers in 
which they painted. Tliey rose early in the morning 
to observe the cliangitig effects of mist and clouds, 
and whenever they received a new impression from 
nature, they transferred with pleasure this iiispira- 
rion into ptiinting. Their way of painting was like 
writing in the nmniiig style (r/np-s/fii); they wrote 
down quite spontaneously impressions which they 
had gathered in their bosoms, and even a single 
stone or tree by them is different from those by 
other men.'* 

On another occasion he gives the following 
charaetcrizarioti of the general attitude of these 
painters: “At the end of the Yiiati dynasty men 
devoted themselves to painting in order to avoid the 
fame of the world. TTicy spent their lives among 
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woods and springs where they could work tn quiet¬ 
ness. And in another colophon he says: “Every¬ 
thing in this world, be it large or small, is like a 
dream. But isn't painting also a dream? The things 
of which I dream arc brushes and ink, and what I see 
in my dreams are mountains and streams, grass and 
trees; that is all.” 

Wu Li was indeed by his whole nature in perfect 
sympathy with the attitude of the Yuan painters, a 
hermit at heart, seeking for Tao in nature, dreaming 
of it and trj'ing to express it in liis paintings. In 
earlier years he was more of a student, interested in 
the maimers of various old masters of Sung and 
Yibn times; in later years he became more and more 
absorbed in his dreams and in his search for Tao 
(also in the Christian religion), and the master who 
then served him most frequently as a model was 
Wang Meng (PI.AI3). He extolled the depth of 
Wang Meng’s art in some of his colophons and tried 
to convey it through paintings which are quite in the 
spirit of the Yiian master even though they are not 
copies after his works. The ones dated are of the 
years n 576 , ttSgj and 1696, but there are other 
pictures without date, executed in the s-ame manner, 
all representing high mountains, deeply folded, 
bulging and writhing in cloud-like shapes, clothed 
with moss and shrubs, while large pine-trees in the 
foreground by a stream form dark masses against a 
misty atmosphere. 

Two of the most successful among his Wang Meng - 
imitations are the latge composition called Grass- 
covered Huts by 3 Mountain Stream, dated t674. in 
the Chiang Meng-p‘in collection,‘ and the tall 
mountain view, named after the dominating motif 
ill the foreground, PinfMrees by a Stream, painted 
in 1696 at San-sung t'ang for a friend, called Yiin- 
feng (fomicrly in the Kikuclu collection, Tokyo)* 
(P14!2 a). It is deep in tone, the ink is rich, but the 
brushwork is firm and structural, proving that Wu 
Li had not lost anything of his old mastery of the 
brush in spite of increasing age and the fact that he 

* OniJurii, if, 4. 

• Omurd. II, [. 
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did not work with die painter's brush as often as in 
earlier years. Yet there were periods when he felt an 
irresistible urge cowards pamring. We are reminded 
of diese shifting moods by the follow'ing colophon 
written probably about this dme: ‘*ln recent years T 
have bcai both diligent and idle a$ a paniter. Some¬ 
times I forget cold and heat, nay, even my meals, 
quite absorbed in incessant painting. Whereas at 
other times in the warmth of spring, when seated at 
a clear window with excellent paper and ink before 
me, I feel quite sleepy, 1 do not know whence such 
illness comes. Someone said that it is the result of old 
age, but young people often have the same experi¬ 
ence* A few* days ago 1 fch that my wrist was vigor-- 
ous and healthy, my brush strong, and I ftcely 
imitated Wang Meng in a small scroll. I do not want 
to give it away but wiU. keep it as a source of joy for 
my old age."* 

The most extraordinary picture by Wu Li from 
an illustrative point of view, and the btest with a 
date, is, however, the view^ of certain fentastic forma¬ 
tions on Huang-shan (in Anhui), knowTi as Hsuch- 
Lao-jen (The Old Snow-man), wdiich he painted at 
the age of 71 (1703), foUowiiig freely a composition 
by Watig Fu (Pl.414)* The picture is known to me 
only through a photograph (acquired some tlurty 
years ago in Peking), but this gives a clear idea of die 
original, wdiich is executed mainly in ink in the 
somewhat wwlly itmuicr which b characteristic 
of Wu Li*s later w orks, though with great care in 
the modelling of the different parts of the strange 
formations which form the principal motif. The 
mountain peaks rise straight from a gully frUed with 
mist and their enorniotis height may be estimated 
by comparison with the mo tiny figures which 
walk on the path bclowv A closer examinadon of the 
design will lead to the discoveiy^ of some birds, 
animals, and human figures w^hieh form parts of the 
cliffs, all dominated by the elliptical cone at the very 
top, but their significance could hardly be under¬ 
stood without the explanatory inscripdon by the 
painter, a long poem from wiiich the essentia] prts 
may here be quoted: “Berween Heaven and Earth 


the w*orld is wide; the pictures by the many masters 
of the past do not contain evciy^thing. There is a 
particular place on Huang Shan called Hsiich Lacn 
jcn. When first it was represented, nobody could 
believe that it was true, but if you go there your 
doubts will be dispelled..,. Strange forms, changing 
conrinuously, follow you at every stqi; you may 
count them in thousands and tern of thousands. The 
Creator has here been playing and trying to fool 
men, but fortunately as we often see many strange 
shapes, we become accustomed to them, rill we see 
only the Cloud Boat along the old path. What a 
beautiful peak, standing free and reaebing to the 
sky! It is the abode of Kuan yin with the Rsh-basket. 
who here is proclaiming die kw (j/jiw/rf). But only 
by crossing over the peak can we see the next one. 
The boy Shan-tski (ihe acolyte of Kuanyin) is pray¬ 
ing below't he bends one knee, and his raised hands 
arc folded not covered by the sleeves, whereas liis 
head is crowned by a tuft of hair * * * he looks indeed 
like the true sage-boy. The rabbit from the moon, 
which grew tired of chiiming, has fled to a lofty 
place on another peak. It did not hke the work 
alloited to it by its superior, but preferred to seek the 
company of hemiits^ 

“It is a pkee which men seldom reach* yet the 
Immortal made of stone is helping here by pointing 
out the way. He leads men on to Tao-chkiig (the 
place for the delivery of souls from purgatory) in 
Tushita (heaven). There he stands acting for the 
people from everywhere hke a great Buddhist 
priest. Furthermore there is a parrot (at the lower 
edge of the picture) cm wonderful for words* Its 
body and green feathers are formed of moss* 
Heaven and Earth fonii the fitting cage for tliis 
bird, which is always at the service of Kuanyin with 
the Fish-basket." 

Then the painter tells how his friend Mr. Pan- 
yiian showed him Wang Fu"s imitation afEer Wang 
Wei^s picture of Humig-skmi iisueh-hthjcrt, which 
was a most marvellous work, ^Tascinating to the 
spirit and pleasing to the eyes”, and asked him to 
make a copy of it. But "1 lost both the form and the 
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spirit o( it and must say with old Mi: I am pro¬ 
foundly ashamed. Mo-ching Tao-jen at the age of 

it 

71^ 

If he has lose some characteristics of the original he 
has cvidenily substituted for them qualities of his 
own. U may truly be said that hb work is significant 
in every' part through the artistic transforniadons of 
its symbolic motifs, Wesrem art-cridcs may be 
reniuidcd of illustrations bv Blake or some other 

H 

equally iinaguudve symbolists, but the conceptions 
of Wu Li"s piaure arc more dcfinircly coloured by 
his interpretations of the imagery of nature and thus 
of a more universal kind than may be found in 
Western paintings of a corresponding kind. The 
ideas arc evidently derived from Buddhist as well as 
Taoist sources, at which Wu Li s romantic sym¬ 
bolism had been nourished in earlier years. But it 
seems liardly possible to find a single trace of 
Christian thought or mysticism in this picture. 
Whatever he may have assimilated of Chrisdan 
teachings during his long stay at Macao or after- 
wrards, it did not change his attitude to nature 
and arc, diough it may have served to deepen Ins 
sense of moral responsibility' and to ftU hU specu¬ 
lative mind with thoughts of salvation in accordance 
\vith ChrisEian doctrines. This appears from a letter 
that he wrote to his old companion Wang Hui at the 
time of his conversion to Christianity:^ 

"I remember when we used to meet in die lull at 
Suchou (Su-fang), now more than c%vency years 
ago. Human life is not very long^ yet for such a 
period have we been separated. I look up to your 
fame and w'lsdom^ which arc much greater than 
those of ordbiary men. But have you made any 
preparations for the hundred years (the after life)? [t 
you arc busy only widi the present but forget the 
future, gaining the earth, but losing heaven, that is 
no real w'isdonr. Considering your welfare, I would 
say you should every morning and evening think 
over your life from childhood up to your present 
age without concealing the least things for when we 
are about to pass away w'c should open our hearts 
and reform ourselves^ so that w'hen we are freed. 


and liave redeemed our debts, vve may reverently 
receive the holy body of Jesus and the holy Grace 
which will increase our spiritual strength ~ and then 
we shall have the privilege of ascending to heaven. 
This is indeed the most important of all aJfairs. I 
hope that you will not consider it a small matter; as 
I could not H!e you, I have entrusted it to the brush. 

Your fcllow-srudcnt Wu Li salutes you/’ 

The human interest of this letter, addressed from 
one great painter to another^ may justify its inclu¬ 
sion at this place, though it actually has very little, if 
any, coimcxioii with their arristic occupations. As 
stated abovcp we look in vain in Wu Li"s paintings 
for any kind of Christian ideas or inspiration; there 
was evidendy a complete division between this new 
world of religious thought and life and his creative 
activity as a painter. This could not be fitted into the 
Christian framework, or vice versa. His difficulty 
in accommodating himself to Western ways of life 
ajid thought is also clearly illustrated in some of the 
notes written wliile he lived at Macao^ a$ for 
instance: 

**Mo-ching Tao--jen is now almost fifty years old, 
and he is study tug Tao at San-p* He sleeps and cats 
on the second door of a high building, and passes the 
day contemplating the tides of die sea* Five full 
months have already pas$cd since he came to this 
place. During the fifty years he looked at die clouds 
of the dusty world, but now he is outside the world 
and looks at the rides of the sea. He di>cs not realize 
whcdicr he was wrong yesterday (i.e. in fotmar 
years), or if he is wrong today* Nor does he know 
whether the sea or the world is more dangerous. He 
simply grasps the brush and mates a picture* Tho$c 
who possess die eye of Tao should be able to 
tell/’ 

[f we may judge by this atid some other colo¬ 
phons, he never felt at home, or bappy^ in the theo¬ 
logical circle at Macao, and one may ask whether he 
was ever able to read a theological book or to under¬ 
stand the rituals and sacraments of the Cliristian 

* Thu ktiri ii [cprodaccd la fjcxknilc m VW^iijisuiav, ihf ^ 
leguc of tHc Uaio cc^Uccncu. 
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services. All such things probably remainet! vciy' 
nebulous to Wu Li, whereas he must have had a 
strong feeling for the moral value of the Cliristian 
conceptions, as uimessed by his letter to Wang Hui, 
As a painter and calligraphbt he of course paid 
special attention lo the Western manners of painting 
and writing, but could not fmd chat they were in 
any way superior to the Eastern manners, rather the 
contrajy\ as appears from the following remarks: 

''Our writing is composed of dots and strokes and 
tlie sound comes after (is a secondary condderatiou), 
but to them the sound comes first and the written 
signs afierw^ards, and they write their signs com¬ 
posed of hooked strokes in horizontai lines. Our 
painting does not grasp the formal likeness or fall 
mto ready-made patterns: it may be called spiritual 
and unrestrained (j/icn jj* In their painting they 
always use lights and shadows, and work out the 
formal likeness with bodily relief (front and back) 
and ready-made patterns rhiu). As to tbc signa¬ 
tures^ we place them at dee top, but they write them 
at the boctom of the pictures. And our way of using 
the brush is quite dificrent. These arc only some of 
the poults; [ could not state them all/^ 

U Wu Li's conversion to die Christian faith had 
any influence on his artistic activity, it was probably 
ol a negative kind- Judging by his dated paintings, it 
must be admitted that Im productivity gradi^Iy 
diminished after the middle of the eighties and that 
no new elements of importance or stylistic develop- 
mem arc to be observed in Kti later pictures. His 


most appealing studies from nature and excellent 
imerpretationsof Wu Chen and Huang Kung-waiig 
are from carher years. Yet the undercurrent in his 
art, his altitude towards nature remained the same 
all through his life; it was a search for Tao, for the 
ultiniate reality or meaning of shifong views and 
phenomena. In other words, his poetic genius was 
aware of something that had to be discovered and 
displayed by the painter. This did not apply only to 
such extraordinary fonmrions as the Old Snow Man 
on Huang-shanp but also to more ordinary sights 
and simple views along the rivers and mountains in 
his home country; they all had a hidden meaning, 
an inner beauty which he tried lo convey with 
die utmost faithfulness and sineenty. This constant 
search for die inner significance of art and life confer 
an unusual interest on many of his paintings and 
notes. No belter definition of the general trend of 
Ills search and his art coiild be found than the follow¬ 
ing words by lumself. 

"The scholars of antiquity did not seek for pro¬ 
motion, and the best among the painters did not 
look for honours. They said (in the words of Su 
Tung-pfo); 'I wnic m order to express my heart, I 
paint to give vent to my thoughts. I may wear 
clothes of grass and eat coarse food, but t do not ask 
for support from others.Neither kings, nor dukes 
or noblemen could command these painters; they 
were beyond the reach of worldly honours. The 
Tao of painting cannot be grasped by those who do 
not themselves possess Tao/* 
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Ynn Sbou-p'ing 


i¥WB were class!f>ing the pincers of the K ang-hsi 
priod according lo their ppular fame and tlic 
traditional estimate of the general public, we would 
have to reserve one of the foremost places to Yim 
Shou-p'ing; hh admirers have been uncountable. 


prticulaily in his lionicland. But the very case and 
abundance of his pictorial production may some¬ 
times give cause for hesibition or a qut^tion whether 
it all is the work of a great master or simply the 
output of a highly skilled man of the brush. 
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tie was exactly coiitcniporary with his friend, 
Wang Hui, bom 1635 in Wu-chin (modem 
Clfaiig-cJvou), but died coniparativcly young at 
the age of j7 in 1690. The fulJest account of hu 
life is offered by Chang Keng in Kiio-cli^ao tm^beng 
In (voLi , 2). ""YUn Shou-^p^iiig was knowit by his 
fari^ nor by his persona] nmne, whicli was Ko. He 
also used the Cheng-shu; his ba&s were: Nan- 
t'ien and Po-yiin wai sliih (or Yun-cli‘i wai^liih). 
He was the sdon of an eminent (but very poor) 
family^ skilled in poetry and prose writing, and 
showed great inclination for landscapc-painting. He 
made it liis aim to revive the old styles^ but when he 
met Wang Shjh 4 cu from Yu^han he thought that 
his talent was noE cc^ual to Shih-ku^s» and he said to 
the friend: "I will leave you alone on your patli^ 
because it makes me humiliated to be only the 
second Ui the world; thenceforth he gave up land- 
scape-'painting and devoted himself to die study of 
flowers^ He studied closely both old and modem 
masters and finally selected HsLi Ch'ang-ssQ of the 
North Sung period as hb modeh He washed away 
the bad habit then prevailing, and started a new kind 
of painting from life, flower-painting, which 
then became the leading school followed by all the 
students in the field, 

Cheng-shu and Shih 4 cu were very close friends, 
and used to discuss cvcrytliing down to the sma]]c$t 
detaiU in painting* Whenever Cheng-shn wrote a 
colophon on Shih-ku s paintings, he brought into 
full evidence all rhcir merits in die brushwork, the 
colouring and the composition. Although he 
specialized in flower-painting, he sonictimcs also 
painted landscapes, such as a small view of the Red 
Hill and a Village by the River, after Chao Meng- 
fu^ or die picture of Slender Willows and Leafless 
Poplars, They were all pinted in a very free 
manner, and of high class. He had completely 
grasped the quiet, deep and beautiful effects of the 
Yiian masters, but because of his modest)' he did 
not paint such things very often. Once he wrote a 
letter to S)nh“ku in which he said: The greatest 
difficulty for me in landscapc-paititing is to get rid of 


the thing expressed by the word r/ti 7 rj {to feel em¬ 
barrassed); 1 am too much tied by the rules and 
manners of the old masicrs/ 

“Cheng-shu s flower and bird paintitigs are 
simple, pure, refined and accurate; their colours are 
bright and beautiful. The secrets of nature and the 
life of such things arc all at the rip of his brush. His 
imiiner was really that of a great nmter, and it was 
the object of a nevet ceasing admiration from 
5 hili-ku_(follows a poem on Sliih-ku). 

‘Cheng-shu was of an open, generous and refined 
character. When he met someone who understood 
him he could work a whole nionth for the man, but 
if it were not the right kind of petson, he would not 
let him have a single flower or leaf even for a 
hundred taels of gold. Consequently he always 
rcmaitied poor, even though he had been active as a 
painter for scores of years, but he never showed a 
sad face to his people at home» He simply kept on 
humming poems, writing and painting. The pbcc 
where he lived and worked was called Oit-fmang 
huaii (The Srudy of the FragTant Pot), and there 
many of the famous scholars and poets of the time 
used to meet. He died at his home over 60 [ric] 
years old. His son had not enough money to meet 
the funeral expenses, but Sluh-ku arranged the 
matter/" 

Other contemporary recorders such as the writer 
in ebiang-tum £*ung chih likewise bestow great praise 
on Yun Shou-p*ing‘s all-round gifts, which made 
him equally eminent as a ealligrapher, a poet, and a 
painter, so that people could say that he “readied 
the very limit in the three arts”. We need hardly 
quote more of these encomiums, but the following 
short note by his friend Chu R"uang-cing may be 
remembered as a fugitive glance into the painter's 
simple liomc:^ 

“Once I visited Yiin Cheng-shu, and ’when I 
entered the place, 1 found that the courtyard W'as 
absolutely quiet, without a single human being, 
Chrysanthcmtnns grew in abundance along the 
steps. It was truly the home of a scholar. He painted 
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for Ills* picture called Night Rain over Hsiao and 
Hsiang, and composed two poems which he like¬ 
wise presented to me/’ 

All the srariy works by Ytin Shou-p"ing are, as 
said above, landscapes and most of them painted in 
ratlser close adlicrcnce to leading masters of the 
Sung, Yuan and Ming dynasties; in other words, 
[hey illustracc the painters ambition to “revive the 
styles of old", as said by Chang Keng, His main 
uitercst was evidently centred on the Yuan masters; 
the imiutions after Sung painters are rclauvely few, 
and not so close to the originals as those after later 
painters, the majority of them being simply sketchy 
albnin-’lcaveS p Tlie following pinters of early times 
arc represented among his works (most of them by 
several specimens}: Li Ch"&rig, Tung Yuan, Chu- 
Jan, Hui-ch'ung, Kuo Hsi, Mi Fei, Mi Yu-jen, and 
Ma Yiian, beside Hsii Ch^ung-ssu who gradually 
became his standard model for flower-paintings. 
Most remarkable among the imitations after these 
masters is the horizontal scroll of Endless Mountains 
and Rivers after Chii-jan, a very bcaudful and 
sensitively executed ink-painting, which transposes 
the original into a hghier tone/ The tendering of 
Ma Yiian's Fishing Boats on a River in Autumn is 
also a complete picture which apprcntly repro¬ 
duces the iirigiiial design ejuite faith ftilly, but in a 
nianner which is more akin to the Yiian masters than 
to that of the Sung master,* Tlic most sympthctic 
and congenial among Yun Shou--p*ing s imitations 
after Sung masters arc perhap, after all, the sketches 
inspired by the monk painter Hiii-ch*ung who w^as 
one of the most characieriscic reprcscntaiives of the 
Southern schooL 

The earliest dated work by Yiin Shou-p'ing is a 
tall river kndscap framed by a mountain pak tn 
die background and a leafless willow in the right- 
hand corner; it is painted in a rather flossy manner 
recalling Ts'ao Chih-p's works/ It may have been 
composed some time before 1664, because in the 
inscTipdon of that year the painter says that he got 
hold of his picture again (which had been in the 
collection of a friend) and ^^added something to it to 


improve the effect of distance", a statement which 
shows that posterior improvements were, after all, 
not impossible evm in bdc-paintings* Here should 
also be mentioned die mountain landscape in the 
Ku-kung collection which, according to the uiscrip- 
tion, dated i66li, is inspired by Huang Kung-wang’s 
FuK:h"un scroll, bnt as the picture is a tall vertical 
composition and not a handscrolJ, the correspon¬ 
dence is evidently not very close/ it is slightly 
coloured arid executed in the typical Huang Kung- 
wang manner. Like ail xhe other great painters at 
this time Yuti Shou-p^ing placed Huang on a high 
pedestal and considered his FiHchfon scroll as the 
most consummate example of landscape-painting 
accomplished after Tung Yuan. He describes it in 
detail and mentions three copies, butevidendy he had 
not the same close personal relation to this famous 
picture as Wu Li and Wang Hih, who both copied 
it. Yiin Nan-t"ici/s occupatiou with the great land¬ 
scapists of the past was a passing phase in his 
evolution. 

Chao Mcng-fu"s art is excellently represented by 
several minor pictures and one of large size, the so- 
cailcd Scholar's SEudy among BlossOftring Plum- 
trees/ The mountain stream which forms die 
central motif of the picture is bordered by the 
blossoming trees. Two paviKoiis are built out over a 
scream and there some salitary poets are contemplat¬ 
ing the return of spring, while a third is standing on 
the bridge that leads across the stream quite en¬ 
raptured by the beauty of die scene. The execu¬ 
tion - mainly in JLiiiijj-pj and colour - is perfect of its 
kind, A more sketchy but pictorially effective 
rendering of a Chao Meng-fu painting is the view of 
a misty beach w'here the buildings and trees on the 
shore emerge only in part from the heavy atmos¬ 
phere/ In the note on the picture the painter says 

* btloiigjiig to Mr, Hattori. 
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that “Chao Mcng-fu's Villagt; by the Water and 
Huang Kung-wang’s pieture The Sandy Beach 
come from the same loom”. Other imitations after 
Chao Meng-fti will be noted in the albums to be 
mentioned presently. But it may be of interest to 
look first at some of the larger pictures in the 
niaimers of the Yiian masters. 

Wang Mciig is represented by several imitations 
of varying importajice. The largest and possibly 
earliest among these is the picmrc in the Ueno 
collection called Old Pines and Piled-up Peaks, a 
somewhat traditional composition painted in the 
Pao-hua temple in Wu-hsi.* The transposition is in 
a lighter vein than we find in corresponding pictures 
by the four Wangs; the piled-up peaks are not so 
crowded as often in Wang Hui’s imitations. 
Another important picture, indicated in the inscrip¬ 
tion as a free imitation after Wang Meng, was for¬ 
merly in tlie Yang Yin-pci collection {Peking). 
Craggy mountains border a bay, and on ihe rocky 
promontory in the foreground there are bare trees 
and low buildings,* The poem by the artist contains 
the following thoughts: “The mountains form a vast 
expanse; the grass and the trees arc covered by tnisr. 
The days and the months at this place never make a 
year. I sir and look at the glimmering light while 
feathers of arc falling. Why should I wait for a 
music wlUch is played by men on strings?” 

One of Yiin Shou-p’ing*s latest imitations after 
Wang Meng is a short handscroll in the former 
Ogawa collection in Kyoto, representing Rocks by 
the Sea Shore and dated 1684. It is painted in a 
lighter tone than the previous examples, but never¬ 
theless with close dc^idon of all details and em¬ 
phasis on the imposing structure of the mountain 
Walls,* Several minor sketches after Wang Meng 
and his pupil Wang Fu arc also ijicluded in the 
various albums. 

Other Yuan painters whom Yim Shou-p‘ing has 
rendered freely in large as well as in minor pictures 
are Ts 30 Chih-p‘o,* Lu K.uang,* and K*o Chiu-ssu,* 
(Pl.4ij). but it may not be necessary to describe 
them all. Even among his very numerous fin-paint¬ 


ings there arc several representing leafless tress and 
bamboos by rockeries or bie> of landscape composi¬ 
tions suggested by works by these masters. They 
remained his guides all through his life. 

Yun Shou-p‘mg seems indeed to have preferred 
to express himself on a small scale, t.e. 011 album- 
leaves and fans; they suited his lyrical talent better 
than large compoddons. He painted a great number 
of albums, some of landscape-sketches and some of 
flowers, fishes and birds of wliich several luve been 
made kno^vn in reproductions. Prominent among 
these is the album of eight double leaves, published 
by the Hakubundd Co. in coloured facsimiles. Each 
leaf has an explanatory inscription: on the first, 
which represents 2 huge clilf by a shore, red trees 
and a man walking over the bridge which leads 
thither, he has written: "Chu-jan certainly formed 
a school of his own, but if you learn from him only 
the effects of desolation, you will not enter his art”. 
The second represents a man in a small pavilion 
below a cliff in a bamboo grove: “Tlic bamboos ate 
green and moist; the stones are blue and cold, 1 am 
seated here in the lonely hut facing the stones. My 
eyes arc thirsty but my heart is quiet." The third 
represents old trees and bamboos by a strangely 
sliapcd rock: “There is a picture by Ni Tsan called 
Fist 4 ike Stones and Scattered Trees, 1 saw it in the 
Chen family at Yang-hsien. It was supreme among 
all Yuan paintings, but 1 recollect it only vaguely 
(from afar)” (PL417A). The recollection has, how¬ 
ever. inspired him to a very expressive rendering of 
the motif. The fourth picture represents a temple 
hiddeji in part by steep rocks near the diote. It is 
based on similar recollections; “I offer sacrifice to Ni 
Tsan and would be the coach-driver of Huang 
Kung-wang. When facing their landscapes I absorb 

^ YwhikuMU p47. 
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their feeling; a new spring opens in my heart.” The 
fifth piciurc i$ a vast river view with blue and reddish 
rocky islands and bare trees In the foreground, 
according to the imettprion “painted on the way to 
Chia-ho (Clua-hsing) in the manner of a Sung 
master whom I remember vaguely”. The sixth 
shows a man seated under autumn trees, some bare^ 
5 ome with red leaves, the hermit scholar in medita¬ 
tion, cliaracceti2cd in die inscriptian: “Cutting 
wood on the mountains and fishing in the str<^ms 
give me satisfaction; I do not listen to the call of 
high ofhdals or mount their chariots*" (PI.417&)* 
The seventh is another autumn view with trees that 
are dropping their leaves against a baekgroimd of 
blue cliffs, and below is the linnian motif: “The 
lonely pavilion holdis a proud scholar; the blue col¬ 
ours of the mountain are dropping on a tranquil 
hcan”. The eighth b a winter scene, the terraced 
mountains are covered with mow, the w^ater b grey 
and a lonely fishcmian it seated under a bamboo 
hood on a bridge: “In painting mow scenes Li 
Ch'eiig w^as the only master after Wang Wri, he 
knew the right method. He was just as good as 
Wang Wei/^ 

Though small in size, tlicsc pictures are perfectly 
fmished compositions^ often with striking colour 
effects; they are painted with a certain care, though 
in a spontaiicoiis manner, and in this respect rather 
difterent from Yun Shoii-p"ing's later album-pic¬ 
tures, as for instance rhe eight leaves included in 
Ssu-wmig um yim^ pp.44-51, which for the most 
part consist of fugitive impressions conveyed by a 
few dots or sweeping strokes of die brush which 
stand out in contrast to the empty paper. Yiin 
Shou-p"ing"s way of painting evidently became with 
the year$ ever freer and easier, and less dependent on 
historical models (except in the flower-paintings). 

A middle stage between the two above-mentioned 
series b marked by the album of ten landscape view's 
which have been published by the Yen Kuang Co¬ 
in Peking in photographic reproductions, and 
$cveral of these picuircs gain an added interest from 
the explanatory or poetic inscriptions. The first 


represents a niounmin gully widi rushing w'ater and 
large trees on the slope (Pl.+iS). The inspiring 
models arc indicated in the inscription as follows: 
‘'Wang Meng^s pictures The Summer Mountains 
and A Spring Morning on Tan-t'ai are two divkic 
works. This picture is mtended as a combination of 
the merits of both* But it is a pitj' that my brush is 
lacking in the strength which would enable me to 
share in his mysterious spirit/* The second picture is 
perfectly described in the inscription: “Old trees 
and crows at dusk; a scene of loticUiiess and quietness 
in which [ tried to grasp something of Li Ch engY 
manner". Li Ch'eng s art b then described in cradir- 
tional terms, and the ardst winds up hb admiration 
with rhe following words: "Hb thoughts were pnre 
and his brush was strong (old); he stood without m 
equal among the ancients.” The third b simply 
marked: Lu Kuang (T'ieti-yu), Spring Mountains 
before Rain, The fourth: 1 -feng Lao-jen (U\ Huang 
Kung-wang), Ten Thousand Valleys and Pines in 
Wind. The fifth represents a man in a boat on a 
river and plum-trees in blossom on the shore/ The 
motif which is borrowed from T‘ang Yin, b 
explained in the following poem: 

“Light mist is sweeping through this night in 

spring; 

Sweet odouis fill the moisty air. 

Nearby are flowers, but beyond a gleaming lake 

One secs the Tung-t'ing bland far away. 

A gust of wind b rising. 

A thousand trees in snow. 

When morning comes the verdant colour of the 

hills b lost.” 

The sixth b a rendering of Ts*ao Chih-po s 
picture. Autumn in die Mountains (PL419), and 
described as follows: 

“A Uttlc dwelling in the mountains without a 

neighbour. 

The sailing clouds and lonely cranes my only 

friends. 

* Another v^moti of Yin'i Spring Might with 
Pllinv^Tecv by Ytin ShuUr|f^iiig, U mproduced in Shim 
Ih 40. In Ehii pkmrp the man w wiikliig by the river. 





Ficube 8, van Shou-p'ing, Study of Bare Trees, Bamboo and Epidendrunu Private Coliccrion. 
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Who'l] find the lonely path th^c leads here 

through the depths? 

WJio'U be kjiocking at my door and come to see 

my bamboos?" 

The seventh picture represents water rushing out 
amidst cliflss "From out the cave comes a sound of 
water bubbling round the stones. The frosrj' trees 
reach to the clouds. Imitating Chao Ch‘cug<hih 
(Meng-fuj." The eighth pictute represents bare 
whllows on a rjvcr-bant after Hiii-ch*ung. A boat 
with two men is seen in the mist)' distance^ which is 
suggested radier dian painted. The ninth picture is 
an autumn scene with leafless trees in front of high 
mountainSp It has two inscriptions, the one explain¬ 
ing its origin; "Tung Ch"i-ch*ang w'as a good palnier 
of leafless trees; he grasped dicir spirit and beaut)', 
their cflcct of strength and freedom. He said him¬ 
self: *l learned ii from practising chum-^ ch&n^ and 
ft'i-pai writing*. His spirit was in harmony with 
their secret, and he explained ii. No painter of the 
present time can do it." 

The tenth picture has no inscription referring to 
old masters, though the style of it reminds us ^th 
of Li eh eng (in the leafless trees) and of Chu-jan 
(in the softly rounded lulls)« The ease of die brush- 
work is partjcubrly significant and ii is also empha¬ 
sized in the inscripdoni "When 1 am painting I do 
not wish a single brush-stroke to show^ on the paper. 

1 simply want to make people fircl that they Can 
travel (in the picture) quietly, freely, as far as they 
may unshp not knowing whether it is a fragment of 
nature or a picture" - a wish which is most dgnifi- 
cani of Ylin Shou-p mg'j whole attitude as an artist* 
His works reflect an cxtraordinar)' ease both of 
mind and brush; they seem to flow out of him like 
the music of a bom singer. The same ideal guided 
liini iu the study of old masters; he preferred (as we 
have seen) those who worked with the greatest 
case without any apparent effort, an association 
which has also found expression in some of his 
colophons:^ "Chilean s brush moved like a dragon. 
In a picture no more than a foot square, he could 
give chc effects of thunder and lightning, and these 


seemed to come right down from heaven as did his 
brush. No traces of it could be found (on the paper), 
but the spiritual impetus was overwhelming and 
opened the eyes of men, No one knew how it was 
done." 

Again he makes the foUo^ving observation refer¬ 
ring to rhe same fundamental condition: ^Tlje 
people of Sung times said that one should try par- 
ticubrly to approach those pas^ges in the old 
masters' works which arc not deliberately worked 
out (in which they used no uitendons}* They also 
talked about painting as idea-writing (Wfft-i /jitd). 
These two observations are very subtle and have 
easily led people astray* [ do not know how to 
apply my mind so as to reach those passages in the 
old masters' works in which they used no intentions, 
nor do 1 know' how to express my thoughts in idea- 
writing." Yiin Shou-p ing s self-depreciation ui this 
respect is not warranced by his works, which often 
bear witness to great case and spontaneity* Few 
painters have freed themselves better than he from 
the trammels of claborarion, as may be seen not only 
ill die landscape-sketches mentioned above, but also 
in a great number of his flower-paintings, particu¬ 
larly when executed in a fluent ink itchnique. 

Yun Sliou-p'ing's flowet-paintirigs are very 
numerous - perhaps too numerous - and like Im 
landscapes executed either in large size as complete 
decorative compositions, or on album-leaves and 
fans Ln a more sketchy maimer. The former arc 
always done with colours, for the latter he uses both 
ink and colours, though always very light and 
fluent. Fits main ideals in flower-painting were Hsu 
^Hsi and (particularly) Hsti Ch"ung-s^u, who had 
intfoduced the so-called "boneless^' manner {in^Lm 
Le, painting without outlines of ink, producing 
die shapes simply by the opposition of die colour 
tones in various depths and shades. This manner of 
painting had, however, already been used in earlier 
times by certain landscape-painters, as pointed out 

gjvat iiiimbeT of Viin Shou-p^ing'i colophiKEi (more ihjo 
loO) have been made atcesubJc in Huihlitwh Mn-pn, vob. V-Vl, 
imdcr the tide fttfdn-Aua jw. 
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by Yiin Shou-p'ing in the following colophon: 
“Fiowcr-piiiniers reached their greatest effects by 
nKj-Jtii liiifl, Chang Seng-yu painted landscapes in 
colour which wete like the cloud brocade of the 
Weaving Maid, which cannot be imitated by any 
human being. Tl»e Hsii family painters of the North 
Sung period gave careful consideration to the 
ancient styles and attached themselves finally to 
Chang Seng-yu’s nianncr of using the five colours. 
Their contemporaries such as Huang Ch'iian and 
his son bowed to them/' 

In another colophon Yun Nan-den brings out the 
characteristic differences between the technical 
methods prevailing in the Sung and the Yiian 
periods* he writes: 

“The Sung manner was the k'o Iom, the Yiian 
manner was pitvj {transformaiions). Yet piVfi Iwa 
had its orig^ in k'e /luu. The greatest w*ondcr in 
painting is to blend the two manners harmoniously. 
Students who look upon them as two separate ways 
are quite confused. The two maiuicrs arc like the 
different methods applied by the geticrals Li and 
Ch£'ng in handUng their troops, the one being 
lenient, the other very stricr. Gcncial Li found no 
difficulty in beating the alarm (calling to immediate 
action) and general ChSng had no difficulty in 
making the soldiers fight freely. All depends on how 
one applies the truisformations.” 

A picture of Tree-peonies by a Rockery in the 
National Museum in Stockholni may here be men¬ 
tioned as a typical example of Yun Shou-p'ing’s 
imitations after Sung models. According to the 
inscription it is a transposidon of a work by Hsu 
Ch'ung-ssu, which seems qui te evident, but whether 
it was executed by the master or an assistant is more 
uncertain. Practically all the paintings of niii-tau 
flowers ascribed to Yiin Shou-p'ing and most of the 
chrysanthemums are inutations after Hsii Ch'ung- 
ssu, i.e. painted in a formal way with more care 
and refinement than spontandty, whereas the irises, 
lilies, poppies, magnolias, cassias, peach and plum- 
blossoms, and scs'cral kinds of minor flowers arc 
painted in a freer fashion like the flower studies by 


Yuan and Ming masters such as Wang Yiian, Sh6n 
Chou, Ch‘cQ Tao-fu, and Tang Yin. and their 
followers. For the bamboo-paintings Kuan Tao- 
sh^g has mostly served as a guide. To us these latter 
paintings arc of the greatest interest, but among bis 
contemporaries he was mostly esteemed for Ids 
formal flower-paintings in Sung style. They became 
very popular and were frequently imitated by 
younger painters, as pointed out by Yiin Shou-p'ing 
in the following colophon: 

“Nowadays the flower-painicts all use the same 
boneless manner as I do; they liavc completely 
changed the common manner of dotting and paint¬ 
ing with thick and heavy colours so as to satisfy the 
taste of the day. But if this manner is copied and 
continued for a while the stream will soon be over¬ 
flowing, and therefore 1 am doing my best to bring 
out the light and refined manner of the Sung 
masters, ” In the rest of this colophon he praises sO'inc 
copies after Kuan Tao-sheng’s pure and refined 
bamboo paintings nude by Shao Mi and Wang 
Hui. 

Most of Yun Shou-p'ing’s flower-paintings arc 
executed in colour, though the pigments arc very 
light, sometimes almost ttansparciif. applied with a 
brush which scarcely touches die paper, but he has 
also executed flowers and bamboos simply in ink. 
knowing well, as he said himself, that the ink may 
also contain the five colours - “which is far better 
than indulging in gorgeous hues”. This nuy he 
observed in some of the flower studies included in 
the album published by Yamamoto Bunkado, 
which furthermore arc accompanied by notes 
referring to the motifs or the models. The first leaf 
represents a branch of a blossoming peach-tree; the 
inscription contains simply the words: “Jade cave, 
spring wind” - which probably refers to a legendary 
place where the most beautiful peach-trees bloom. 
The second represents magnolias (yiWtfii) (Pl.42on) 
in the wind, painted after Shen Chou; “In the home 
of a Suchou collector 1 saw a scroll by Pai-shih 
w'eng, w'hich I imitated playfully”. The third leaf 
represents two iris flowers with long leaves, and by 
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them the painter has noted the following advice: 
“One should Rpply the colours as one uses the ink, 
with ease; spread them out and move on quite 
naturally”. The fourth sliows a branch of hydrangea, 
and the (lowers are characterized in the following 
imagbadve strain: “These arc the luxuriant flowers 
of the Sui gardens which have no perfume. Ttiey arc 
delicately shaped like the full moon cut out in die 
house of clouds. They arc like the tassels on the 
curtains of the Immortals; the fairies on the jade 
Terrace arc playing ball with them.” Tile fifth 
represents a large poppy flower on a bending stalk, 
painted with supreme case (PI.42OA); the thin petals 
of the open calyx seem to be quivering in the light, 
the large tom leaves ate curs'ing and swaying like 
wings. The sixth represents a huge lotus fiow'cr and 
fragments of a leaf executed in light wasjics; “I 
followed my ideas in spreading the colour, not 
aiming at accuracy but indicating quite carelessly 
rile general cflect**. The seventh leai is filled with a 
rock round which grow some tufts of grass, cpi- 
dendrums. bamboos and chrysanthemums. The 
eighth represents a branch of cassia with the follow¬ 
ing poetic inscriptions; "The heavenly dew is pure; 
its drops arc made without sound. But the place 
where it grows is high, and thus it 15 difficult to cut 
its branches, which arc still hiding the moon," The 
ninth represents some stalks of chrysanthemum and 
lias the following historical note; “It is dUficult to 
paint chrysanthemums (in colours) but still more 
difficuir to render them in ink. Wang Yuan of the 
Yiian period painted them with great refinement, 
Chou Ts aQ-ch*tiang (at the end of the Yuan period) 
rendered them purely and beautifully; yet they did 
not equal T'ang Yin. who was most noble and free. 
In this picture [ have followed T'ang Yin’s manner, 
which is different from that of the Yiian masters." 
The tenth leaf shows some twigs of a blossoming 
pltim-trec, accompanied by a sJiort poem: “The 
spring wind has not touched the peach-trees and the 
pears as yet; it has but caused the snowv trunk (of a 
plum-tree) to cry its fragrance in the cold”. 

At the end of the album is a longer poem referring 


to the whole collection from which the following 
lines may be quoted; 

“The flowers of ink transmit spring-times of old. 
The frosty brush still creates fresh verdure, though 
the wind is cold and blowing recklessly. The breath 
of a spirit has nourished these flowers; thus they 
have become like fairy ornaments in clouds ,., 
Witliin these fbot-square pictures [ would retain for 
ever the breath of all the seasons.” 

The chann of YUn Shou-p'ing’s flow'cr-painrings 
is, indeed, something which cannot be transmitted 
by descriptions; it would require a poet like himself 
to do it justice. Their fugitive expression is most 
alluring when rendered with the least display of 
technical skill. His aim or method was to suggest 
rather than to describe; to paint svith such case and 
simplicity that the art would be forgotten for the 
living beauty of these delicate motifs. Such was die 
attitude which guided him in all his works and 
which he also expressed in his colophons, two of 
which may still be added here.” 

"In pabting one should act as if seated cross- 
legged in loose garments when nobody is about. 
The creative power will then be held in the hand, 
and the breath of life will he spread all over the 
picture. One Is not tied by the rules of the old 
artisans but steps beyond their manners and meas¬ 
ures. Then one can freely play with the winds and 
the tains, spread out the verdant green and model the 
hills and the valleys with all their secret windings. 
But unless one possesses a style of one s ow-n. one 
cannot reach the marvel of eommimicating w'ith the 
unseen. Pabdiigs (which arc made in this way) may 
serve to benefit and enrich the spirit of men, and to 
mould their charaaers.” 

The spadng, the proper rendering of the empty 
parts, is a point of die greatest importance for the 
creation of pictures that make us feel the breath of 
life. Yun Nan-t'ien has emphasized this ui several 
significant notes, such as the following; 

“Painters of today pay particular attention to the 
parts of the pictures vvliich arc filled by the brush 
and ink, whereas the old pabters paid closest 
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atccfirion to the cmpC)^ parts (not filled with the brush 
and ink). If you can see (understand) how the old 
masters brought out the empty parts in particular, 
then by concentrating your spirit you may enter die 
realm of art.” 

Like all the painters of the time he was unrenut¬ 
ring in his studies of the old masters, but his sincerity 
and modesty made him realize that he never could 
reach to their les-el: 

“One caji leam how to use the brush and the ink, 
hut not the moving power of heaven. One can 
grasp the compasses ajid squares, but not the breath 
of life. It is certainly not easy to seek for that which 
caruiot be learned or grasped by means of thin^ 
which can be learned or grasped. The old masters 


arc far from me: I have to be satisfied with chin^ 
that 1 can Jeara and grasp/* Yet he was never really- 
satisfied, but felt a constant urge to pcnctxate furrher 
into the realms of creative art and reveal more and 
more of the inner meaning of things. He had the 
ambition of a true artist and the reacrions of a poet, 
and also to a remarkable extent the fiiculry of ex¬ 
pressing himself widi a gracefulness and ease that 
very few of the other painters could equal. No won¬ 
der that he became popidai and that his flower- 
paintings in particular were imitated by scores of 
contemporary and bter men, a fact which empha¬ 
sizes his historical importance, though it has at the 
same time served to blur rather than to enhance the 
features of thU attractive individual genius. 


IV 

Yuan-ch*i 


The place traditionally accorded to Wang Yiian- 
ch"i iti the history of Chinese painting is that of the 
completer or consiimniator of the classic tradition in 
landscape-pain ring. He was the youngest of the 
Four Great Wang and as a grandson and pupil of 
Wang Sbih-min, the natural successor to the leader¬ 
ship in the Lou-fcung school. In addition to this he 
was a prominent theorist, the one who also trans¬ 
mitted Wang Shih-min’s aesdictic ideas and techni¬ 
cal principles best in writingT and held a commanding 
official position in the world of art as the leading 
expert and curator of the imperial collections. All 
this contributed to his wide range of influence 
and predestined him, so to speak, to keep within 
the fold of the Yiian masters and to transmit the 
principles of style well established since the days 
of Tung Ch 1 <h*ang. And it may be admitted that 
he did this particularly through his early w'orks, 
which are no less faithful to the models of the Yuan 
period than Wang Shih-min*s paiurings, chough it 


is e\'idcnt that his attitude towards the models is not 
the same as that of his predecessors, and that it 
becomes more and more independent with the 
years. In our study of some of his works we shall 
find that he manifests a gradually growing tendency 
to break away from time-honoured traditions of 
design and brushwork and to consider the old 
probleim in a new way* 

It is this tendency rather tlian the faithfulness to 
well-known models that makes the study of Wang 
Yuan-ch*i s works most interesting and gives rise to 
the impression that be might with more reason be 
represented a$ the initiator of a new movcmeni or 
style in Undscapc-paiiitirig than as a fulfrUcr or con^ 
siimmator of the old. But at the same time it should 
be observed that his ideas arc more advanced than 
his paintings, or in other words that his artistic aims 
are not always successfully accomplished, which 
sometimes makes the pictures more interesting 
from a theoretical point of view than as specimens of 
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pictorial art. This tmy also kive been one of the 
reasons why the painters who followed in hk wake 
appropriated mainly tlic most tradidonal aspects of 
his art. 

The biographical data and artistic career of Wang 
yiian-ch^i are recorded in iGrirh-r/i^di) hua-^hmg hi as 
follows: ''Wang Yuan-clil, Mao^hLng, haa 
Lu-i*ai, grandson of Wang Shih-iiiin^ was bom in 
T ai-ts"aiig (1642), He became a dun sfitk in 1670. 
and served first as a district magistrate; later he was 
promoted to the position of a censor and became a 
Han-lin member. The empemt, who admired his 
paintmgs, made him a kungjcfig., and placed him in 
charge of the imperial collections of calligraphics 
and paintings. Then he was appointed vice-president 
of the Board of Revenue, served as a compiler of the 
P'd um jskai^slm-hifj and as the chief official in 
charge of the celebration of the emperor's sixtieth 
birthday. He died at the age of 70 (rather 73, j,e, 

1715)* 

"Asa boy lie once painted a small lancbcapc-scroll 
and pasted it on the w'ali of his study. Feng-ch‘ang, 
ff. Shih-min, saw' the piemre, w^as greatly surprised, 
and asked: "When did I paint this?" When Anther 
informed, he was much impressed, and remarked: 
'The boy is certainly going to surpass me." From 
dmc CO time he then explabied to the boy die Six 
Principles and the difierenecs between old and 
modem painting. Wlicn the young man had passed 
the examination in the capital WTih success, Rng- 
eh ang (fe, the grandfaihcr) said: "Now, since you 
liavc become a dtm sbih you should devote yourself 
to the art of pbidng and continue tny work/ 

From that time he made great progress bi hb 
brushwork and reached the very limit of Huang 
Kung-wang s bghtly coloured manner of painting. 
His w^orks were mature but not sweet, fresh but not 
uncouth, light, yet substantia]^ rich in detaif yet 
dear, and filled to the very brim with a scholarly 
spirit* At the time Wang Hui from Yii-shan w'as 
most famous for his pure and elegant brush and 
known evcrj'W'hcre, even beyond the frontiers of 
China, but Wang Lu-t"ai was of such a high class 


that he even surpassed this master. The great admira¬ 
tion bestowed on him by every'body was not with¬ 
out foundation. 

"When Wang Chicn from Lang-ya saw Wang 
Lu-t"ai's works, he said to Feng-chSng: 'We two 
arc, indeed, a head shorter than he." F^ng-cli'ang 
answered: 'Among the four great masters of the 
Yuan dynasty Huang Kiing-wang was the foremost. 
The one who grasped his spirit was Tung ChV 
ch'ang, and 1 venture to say that I grasped some¬ 
thing of his form (style), but my grandson seems lo 
have grasped both the spirit and the form", to which 
Wang Chicn agreed. 

"The enipror K ang-hsi often went to the South 
Library where Wang Yuan-eVi served as a kimg 
and ordered liim to paint landscapes. There the 
emperor would lean over the table on which Wang 
Yuan-ch'i was painting, cjuite fascinated and un¬ 
conscious of the passbtg of time. He bestowed a 
poem on the painter which contained the line: "Your 
pictures should be shown to die people^; six charac¬ 
ters which Yuan-ch"i carved on a small stone 
which he used as a seal in record of the imperial 
favour. 

"*ln painting he always used paper from Flsiian- 
ch"eng, a double hair brush, and iing yat (top layer) 
bik. He often said: "if any of these three things is 
missing, it is not possible for me to produce beauty 
of the old manner or cfTects of unrestrained Free¬ 
dom/ Someone broughi to him a picture by Wang 
Shih-ku and asked his opbiion about it. Wang 
Yuan-ch"i said: 'It is too mature." Then the man 
brought a picture by Clia 5 hih-piao, and Yuan-eh^i 
said: "It b too immature.* His ow^n endeavour was 
not to be too mature, nor too immature. Once he 
viTote on a picture of Autumn Mountains on a 
Bright Day: 'Not on the old-fashioned manner nor 
on my hand (docs its significance depend), yet it b 
not outside the old-fasluDucd manner nor outside 
my hand. The top of the brush should be like the 
tmjfd (diamond club)* which cuts ofr'all bad habits." 

* India 4 wc^pcifi, also is«d b)^ thcr Ukiddhin pricrdiftod as 3 
iymboi of irresistibk dfkacf in prayer. 
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In reading these words one may realize how far he 
had reached. 

'‘When living as an official in the capital he used 
at the beginning of winter to give each one of his 
subordinates a picture which could serve for die 
acquisition of a lur coat, because art-lovers were 
eagerly looking forward to these opportunities of 
acquiring pictures by the master. Most of his other 
W’orks were made by imperial command; private 
people who came to acquire pictures from him had 
to be satished by his pupils* and assistants’ works, to 
which he added his signature. Seven or (right out of 
pictures ^which pass under his name) are 
done in this way, and consequently critics who 
simply rely on the signature arc usually dcc(rivcd." 

Chang Keng then goes on to enumerate several 
pupils of Wang Yiian-ch'i, to wit; Hua K‘un, fzw 
Tzu-kan, from Wu-hsi, a district governor; Chin 
Ming-chi, from Suchou; T‘ang Tai, ml Yu-tung, 
the M,anchu official, court-painter and man of 
dieory; Wang Ching-ming, izilTan-ssu, from Chia- 
ting, a prominent scholar and Han-lin rnember; 
Huang Ting, fjii Tsun-ku, the famous landscape- 
painter sometimes styled as a rival of Wang Hut, 
besides minor men such as Chao Hsjao; Wen I; 
Ts*ao P'ei-YUan, f^it Hao-hsiu; Li Wei-hsien, tzft 
Ctiu-shan. a nephew of Wang, and Wang Yu, ml 
Jih-ch‘u, a paternal male third cousin of Wang 
Yuan-ch‘i, who transmitted Ivis master's teachings 
also in writuig, 

Wang YUan-chTs surviving pictures may not be 
quite as numerous as the worb of Wang Hui, yet 
they are more abundant than may be assumed bv 
Western students who arc not familiar with Eastern 
collections, because they have mostly remained in 
Cliiiu and japan, and only a small pcrccnugc liavc 
been made known through reproductions. The very 
lugh appreebtion that the painter enjoyed in his life¬ 
time has hardly decreased with the years; he is still 
one of the favourites of the scholarly Chinese 
collectors, whereas relatively few Wcstcni con¬ 
noisseurs have as yet tecogiiizcd his artistic im¬ 
portance and hardly any leading museum has 


started to collect hts worb. The largest supply of his 
pictures is still to be frmnd in the former imperial 
collections, but good examples may also be sccti in 
private possession in Japan and in Switzerland.^ 
Wang Yiian-chVs early pictures, which arc dated 
in the seventies and eighties, are no less faithful 
imitations after Huang Kung-wang than the numer¬ 
ous paintings of the same kind by Wang Shih-miii 
and Wang Hui, though they may perhaps show 
somewhat stronger pictorial accents and a less Buent 
brush than the worb of his predecessors. One of 
the best c^caniplcs of this early group is the picture 
in rhe Salto collection, dated 1679 and marked as in 
the manner of (Hoang) Ta^hih" (PL+^i). ]t re¬ 
presents a mountain gorge with a broad stream that 
flows out froiti the inncnucisc recesses of some 
mountains and foliow's a slow winding course 
through a valJcy until it is cut off by die lower edge 
of die picture. This quiedy meandering stream has 
been skilfidly utilized (or the purpose of increasing 
the impression of depth; k opens the space bcrwecii 
the mouii tains, which thus divide and recede instead 
of being crowded into a niass^ a$ often is the case in 
pictures of this type . The spatial c fleet of the eo nipo¬ 
sition has been emphasized and die mountains stand 
out overwhelmingly grand* particularly if measured 
with the scale of the small buildings and bridges at 
thdr foot, judging by the general character and the 
brushwork of this picture* Wang Yuan-chl has 
followed the great Yuan-master rather closely; as 
may be observed for instance* in the treeSp though at 
the same time he empha^zes certain features of 
design and tone-values w^hich contribute 10 bring 
out ihe effect of spa.tial grandeur. 

The same may be said of the Mountain-landscape 
(formerly in the Yamamoto collection) which is 
dated 1687 and likewise indicated as in the manner 


Thf more signif^iivc apprcdjuioni of Wang Yi\^^h*V% an 
10 be fo^d iti the writings by J. IK Dubose, so wit: New 

Approach 10 CEiin™ OnminJ ^rf, vol.lll, 1. araJ 

n Mcconna^siandc de b Pdiinire Chinobc*\ 
May 1952, A*, jpptrdaiion of Wing Ytim^hH 

» mclLidcd m Victoria Cofltag. Dir fnhi hfimuttn Mafrr dfr 
Cm Dymiil/r, Leipzig 1^40^ 

* Rspr. in p and in SfS-Kinj[ p|. 3 rt. 
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of H Liang Kung-wang*^ The general scheme Is 
much the satnc as in the previous example, the 
excellent spatial effect depending mainly on the 
broad river vaUey* but the brusliwork seems lo be a 
little sriffer and more tightening, the outLuies of the 
cliffs arc more acceti rusted, the general tone is 
deeper than ui the picture of 1679* It may be said 
that the painter no longer seeks to imitate a defmiie 
modcL but transposes it with individual freedom. 

This relative independence in the transmission of 
the formal patterns as well as in the brusli\vork may 
also be observed in another picture of the same year 
(1687) representing a mountain pass between sleep 
overgrown bilUt from where the road leads down to 
a broad inlet of water with pavilions which arc built 
on pies* (PL422A)* It is painted wiib rich ink, 
gleaming dark against the vaprous mist chat issues 
fortli from the folds or crevices at the cop. 

In these and some other contcniprary pnintings 
Wang Yiian-ch'i h still clearly deptidcnt on the 
Yuan models, but at the beginning of the following 
decade he makes a decisive effort to break away 
from the dcpndcncc on the Yuan models and to 
form a stymie of his own^ This is illustrated by a 
number of imprtant paintings dated bcmccn 1693 
and 1696, The first of these i$ the picture of the Hua 
Mountain in Autumn in the Ku-kiing eollection* 
(Pi.422 b). The squarely cut tower-like mountam is 
silhouetted against a field of white mist and built up 
of almost innumerable cubic blocks or lumps^ 
strongly outlined by the dark growth of grass or 
small shrubs which makes them appar more or less 
free-standing. This manner of moulding an d design¬ 
ing the rocks is quiic dirtcrent from the traditional 
manners which depnd on tonal valucsi and long 
softly flowing wrinkles; and Wang Yiian-cifi seems 
(0 have dcvelopd it on the basis of actual observa¬ 
tions. He tells ns in several of hb colophons how he 
tried to combine liis studies of certain old masters 
with observations of nature, and it Is evident that his 
interest in nature increased %vtth the years as also 
Ills endeavour to render in hb own way the essen¬ 
tials of what he had seen or learned. 


In a picture which, according to the inscription, 
represents the Hou Mountain and wras executed 
in i 6g+ “in the manner of Wang die same 

way of moulding and constructing the mountains is 
combined with open spaces of water, w^Kieh makes 
some of chese rocky massifs stand out almost 
detached in their full cubic volumes, and serves to 
empliarize the receding planes of a deeply Indented 
view (Pl.4^3). 

The same problems occupy him in the River 
Landscape of 1696 [in the Kinkung coUcGtion), 
which again is painted in the manner of Huang 
Kung-wang, (t niay ac first sight look more tradi¬ 
tional, but a closer analysis makes us realize how 
carefully the clamps, the rocky ledges and the di vid¬ 
ing reaches of the river have been calculated so as to 
make the successive stages of the spatial extension 
clearly discernible* The picture represents a more 
advanced stage of landscap art, but ihc brushwork 
exhibits certain, features such as the short liorizoncal 
strokes or dots used in drawing the trees and the 
hills which remind us of Tani^b'ilfs manner of 
paintitig ([^1,424). It b evident that Wang Yiian-ch^i 
(just like his grandfather) learned more from Huang 
Kung-wang than from any other old master, but he 
also realized the danger of being too closely tied 
by a formal model, as stated in the following 
colophons: 

"I started by studying Ta<lfih; gradually 1 made 
some progress, and sought to pcnccraLC to the very 
bottom of his art. Thus, when free from official 
duties, 1 often studied Tung and Chii with great 
care and in this way I grasped the root (of the 
matter) and need not trouble about the top. First the 
effect of general outlines should be fixed, then one 
should add colouring; hut all most be penetrated by 
one breath of life, as the wind sweeps over the water 
and causes ripples to appear quite naturally. One 
cannot accomplish it by applying force or by being 
impatient about it/^ 

* Omun. flwym Gfc«r», [. to (Yanumoto collect™). 

■ pi (YaiTPnioto colktaion). 

■ K.-k. fAC v-nLXil. 
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In the foHot^’ing he gives a more complete de¬ 
scription of his efforts to intetpret Ta-ch*ih‘s art 
Bithfiilly: 

“The long KandscroUs by the old masters were not 
lightly executed; months and years passed before 
they w'ere completed. They took great pains with 
the work, but they also found pleasure in it. Once 
Ta-ch*ih painted a handscroll of the Fu-ch*un moun¬ 
tain on which he worked for seven years (before it 
was completed). Ti is esHdent that before he took up 
the brush, the spirit (of the scenery) joined with die 
heart (of the painter). The heart reflected the 
resonance of life; the brush could not but move when 
it should move, and stop ’when it should stop. He 
certainly did not strive for a display of skill and 
strange effects, and yet skill and strange effects arc 
revealed beyond the brush and ink. After several 
hundred years die spirit is sdll luminous and bril¬ 
liant . ,He then tells how he saw the picture tn 
the house of the president of the Board of Revenue 
and did a copy of it for a friend, with whom he often 
discussed painting and who used to watch him when 
working. Tf took me three or four years to finish this 
picture. My heart and thoughts arc not equal to 
those of the old masters, but when I paint I never do 
it carelessly and it may be that in this sctoII there is, 
after all, some slight smell of Ta-ch*ih's foot-sweat. 
This may cause a smile from you,” 

The smile is, however, not only luminous but 
also a striking cxpressioti of Wang Yoan-ch‘i*s 
humble atdtudc towards his ideal and his inde¬ 
fatigable efforts to grasp the spirit of Huang, and 
here may also be noted how he eharactemes his ovwv 
manner of working as slow, thoughtful and pauis- 
taking. It harmonizes perfectly with die impression 
that we receive from a study of his paintings. The 
new efforts and principles of design and representa¬ 
tion which may be observed in these paintings arc of 
this kin d, revealing not only closeohservarion but also 
clear thought and careful calculation rather than 
sudden flashes of inspiration like those so brilhantly 
manifested in the works of Yun Shou-p'ing. Wang 
Shih-min and Wu Li also expressed something of 


the same intcEectual inclination, though their 
temperaments had a more romandc bent. 

The analytical tendency served him even bet ter in 
his theoretical and historical writings (to which we 
mill return presendy) than in hisartisdcactivicy, but it 
is interesting to note how it dominated his manner of 
working. A vivid description of this is attached to 
die biography in Kiii>-cti*0a hua-chatg In, where 
Chang K^g repeats a story of his friend die 
Manchu scholar K‘o-ia, whom Wang Yuan-cli*i 
once invi ted to his studio, where he could watch the 
painter’s way of making a picture: “He started by 
spreading the paper, and then he cogitated for a long 
while. He took some light ink and drew some gener¬ 
al outlines indicating in a summary way the woods 
and the ’valleys. Then he fixed the forms of the peaks 
and the stones, the terraces and the folds (of the 
mountains), the branches and trunks of the trees, 
but each time before he lifted die brush (to paint) he 
would think it over again and again. Thus the day 
was soon ended. 

"Next day he invited me again to his house and 
took out the same scroll He added some wrinkles 
(to the mountains). Then he took some reddish 
brown (ochre) colour, mixed it widi a little yellow 
gum-resin (gamboge) and with this painted die 
mountains and stones. Thereupon he took a small 
flat iron loaded with hot coals, and with this he 
ironed and dried the picture, After that he went over 
the stones and the whole structure of the picture 
again, brushing it ’with dry ink. The leaves of the 
trees were dotted in a scattering manner, the woods 
on the mountains, the buildings, the bridges, 
ferries, streams, and beaches were brought out 
clearly. Next he took some green colour mixed with 
water and ink, and with tliis he washed the picture 
quite Ughdy and slowly, cmphasiziiig lights and 
shadows and the relief. Then again he used the flat 
iron as before to dry the picture, and once more 
Went over the contours and Itorizontal strokes, the 
coloured and the dotted spots from the lightest to 
the darkest parts, thus making the picture gradually 
denser. It took him half a month to finish the picture. 
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**At ilic bcgiiwiing it was all in a nebolous staEe 
{him hm), but gradually this was broken up^ and 
then the scattered parts were brought together; 
finally the whole thing returned again to a nebulous 
state. The Ufe-breath was boundlraSp the emptiness 
was filled with beauty* not a single stroke was care¬ 
lessly done* Tliis was the reason why he spent so 
many days on a work. The saying that the old 
painters used ten days for painting a watercourse 
and five days for a stone may not be an exaggera- 
tion. 

It is race indeed to find such a detailed, and system¬ 
atic description of an old painter's manner of work¬ 
ing; it shows that Wang YUan-ch"i was also con¬ 
sidered remarkable in this respect* Le. as Iwmitte du 
metier. The technical points reported in the quotation 
are clear enough to be understood without further 
comments, but still more imp’irtant dian these is the 
writer's insistence on the master s slow and gradual 
ways of painting, involving thorough preparation 
(mental and technical) and repeated periods of’Work 
on the same picture. The result of this became at 
times a somewhat distracting over-Helaboration such 
as may be seen in the pictmc of the Hou mounuin, 
mentioued above, but as time went by the painter 
tried more and more to systematize his designs and 
to give them a more structural aspect by reducing 
tlie dctails, and emphasizing the cubic volumes and 
planes. 

This development was to some extent forc^ 
shadowed in the last picture mentioned above 
(dated 1697) and might be dluscrated by several 
later examples "in the mamter oV* Huang Kung- 
wang (for instance the characteristic landscape in the 
Ueno collection)*, but it seems more interesting to 
follow it through some pictures in which the Huang 
Kung-wang clement is replaced by or combined 
with impressions gathered from Ni Tsaii's works. 
The compositions of these pictures arc relatively 
simple and uniform - they all represent river views 
framed by rocky ledges in the background and a 
few scraggy' trees and a low pavihon in the fore¬ 
ground - but the rendering of these simple elements 
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shows considerable variations. The picture in the 
Ku-kung collection, dated 1700,* is one of the best 
examples {cf. Pi .429, 430). The distance from the 
model k here not very great; Wang Yuait-ch'i may 
be said to have retained something of the airiness 
and refinement of the original. The design is 
spacious and the brushwork has a lighter touch 
than in the krer pictures of this ty'pe. The Huang- 
Ni manner of painting with short horizontal 
and vertical brush-strokes is here beaurifijJly 
applied. 

In another sinrilar view, undated but presumably 
painted four or five years later (in the Ueno collect 
rion)*, the painter has emphasized the spaciousness 
of the vista by mov ing the ridge of the further bank 
ferther away and inserting a rocky ledge between 
the foreground and the mouituins of the back¬ 
ground, The forms are firmly outlined with a stiff 
brush and modelled in relief against the wide 
stretches of quiet water, in the iiiscriprion the 
painter says; "Yun-Iin's pictures may indeed be 
studied, bur no one can really koo’W them. 1 am now 
trying to represent his limitless views of peace and 
ttatiquilliry, but nobody should say that 1 have 
entered his chamber,” Wang Yuan-chi must have 
realized his own hmiudons; he saw that it was im¬ 
possible to transmit faith fully the fugitive har¬ 
monies of Ni TsanV art by faithfully transposing 
them into another key, but he could not help trying 
to do so. 

The fundamental lines of his own artbric person¬ 
ality svcrc so firmly set that he imposed himself 
in voluntarily even in cramnutting impressions of 
one of the most exquisite of the old painters. Mmt of 
hk later imitations or tramposirions of Ni Tsan 
show attempts to complete or develop his solitary 
river views so as to make them conform to the ideas 
of spaccvconstructiori which form the central 
problem in the artistic acti vity of Wang Yuan-eh*i, 
Selecting of these pkuires in chronological 

* YuchiiMSM, pl,34- 
■ K.- 4 c^ rftiV vol.XLV, 
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order, we may fitsr consider two river views in die 
Dubose collection in Lugano, The first is dated 1704, 
and in one of the inscriptions on this picture the 
painter says that he has tried to recapture the peace¬ 
ful mood pervading die landscapes of Ni Tsan. and 
chat he was inspired by a ivork by Wang Shih-min 
after Tung Ch‘i-ch*ang (presumably in the manner 
of Ni Tsan). The view over the river is here divided 
into two sections by a rocky island in the sliape of a 
truncated cone that rises in the middle distance 
between the solitary shore with some thin trees 
and a low pairilion at the lower edge, and the 
mounmiii ridge in the background. The impression 
of dcprli is increased by the di vision of the composi¬ 
tion into two portions; one niight almost spe^ of 
two pictures in one, the upper one forming a con¬ 
tinuation to the low'cr one (PI.4Z5), 

The second piaurc, which is dated 170S, and 
according to the inscription painted in the manners 
of Huang and Ni, shows a more crowded composi¬ 
tion in which the lower portion is filled with some 
large trees, a tall standing rock and low pavilions, 
and the rocky ledge in the middle distance is united 
by a curving promontory and a bridge with the 
mountain in the background' (Pi.426). 

The third picture, which forms part of Dr. 
Vannotti’s collection, is, according to the inscription, 
based on a work by Tung Cb'i-ch'ang, who, how¬ 
ever, is here praised mainly as an expounder of 
Huang and Ni, and dared 1710 (Pl.427). It offers a 
more unified solution of the compositional ideas 
ivhich we observed in the preceding pictures, in this 
ease the cen tra] portion of the composition is not an 
open stretch of quiet water, but a continuous ridge 
with some offshoots which connect die cUffs at the 
lower edge with die mountains at the horizon here 
placed at about the middle height of the picture. In 
other words the artist has given an approxinutfon of 
die view as seen by a beholder somewhat below the 
horizon, or tried a k ind of compromise between the 
traditional method of presenting the view as seen 
from above and a more realistic approach based on 
actual observation. This was not exaedy new, some¬ 


thing of the kind liad been tried by certain masters in 
die Yilan and Ming periods, bur not so systemati¬ 
cally and successfully as in this painting and a few 
others by Wang Yiian-cb'i, He has taken a step 
further in the direction of representing objective 
space or extension in the unified and restricted sense 
that has been customary in Western art since the 
Renaissance. The scientific bent of Wang Ytian- 
eb'i’s genius, bis keen interest in obser^'ing the ever- 
changing effects of nature and his systemadc way of 
working led him in a direction parallel to that of 
certain modem European painters of the Ci^uie 
school. But he was too firmly rooted in the tradi¬ 
tional Chinese conceprion of[ space representation to 
go the whole length into die Western mode of 
perspective construction, 

A closer analysis of Wang Ytian-ch*i*s formal and 
technical innovations would be of considerable 
interest but it would carry us too far at this place, 
Tlie pictures described above must suffice as illustm- 
rions of his endeavour to find new solutions for 
some of the fundamental problems. No less impor¬ 
tant for a proper understanding of his efforts to com¬ 
bine the principles of the old niasiers wi th his own 
observations of nature arc some of bis notes in the 
form of colophons or theoretical discussions. One of 
the most significative among the former is die 
following;* "The two Mis’ manner of painting was 
of a very high class; their proper successor was Kao 
K'o-kung, He transmitted their spirit as wdl as 
dieir form. Other Yuan painters such as Fang Fang- 
hu and Kuo Pi also possessed the elements of their 
art. but only in minor proportions. When, in the 
late spring and early summer of 1710,1 was serving 
in die Summer Palace 1 used to look at the mountain 
peaks, observing how they appeared and disappear¬ 
ed in the morning brightness and evening glow, I 

^ 'TTjC mile iilfluCTLCCI aiC lIlD CVldfTlt in tKc- largr piCtUIC in thiC 

GiuTnCT+ whifb funhertnorc ii notcwoiiliy u tht only 
Iarg,t iritimplc oi ilif itustcrV an m a public coUtciion Ln Europe^ 

■ of Wang Ydaimh'i'* coJopbom were coUrincd 

under tbc ride Lahi'sh r'Muid tdu, Tl>cy m leprintcd in Hori- 
AflJfAl Au'n-yin, voJ^Vlb 
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Studied the wonderful cftccts of rrmsparency ^uid 
tranquillity^ and i rcalLzed that their true essence was 
caught in Mi Fei's ink-remains. In plaiuiiiig and 
executing such picrurcs one may indeed forget 
fatigue and old age. Many critics dahn that he can 
be placed on a level with Tung Yuan and tint even 
Huang Itung-wang and Wang Meng were his 
inferiors, which is quite true.” 

Wang Yiiari-clvi has also given expression to his 
appreciation of painters like Mi Fei ajid Kao K*0“ 
kung in {PL421S) his excellenr imitations after their 
works, wrhich should be remembered as testi¬ 
monials of the fact that he was not a doctrinariaii 
who kept within the limits of a certain manner or set 
of principles, but a painter with wider views capable 
of using a maniiLT eurirely diftcrent itotn his own 
when he found it desirable. He looked to nature for 
a gauge or standard of appreciation also of the old 
masters" works; he realized that each master must 
follow his own way in expressing what he had felt 
or seen in nature, but that none could do it better 
than nature herself She contained it all; the great 
masters" ways of painting and mterpreting could aU 
be found in nature, if one knew how to look for 
them, but not one was superior to nature's own 
transformations. 

Thus it may be said that the study of the old 
masters also offered a clue or clues to a better under- 
standing and interpretation of nature, but no induce¬ 
ment to slavish imitations. Wang Yuan-ch'i never 
became an eclectic to the same extent as Wang Hui 
and some other coniemporaris. He preserved his 
artistic integrity and manifested his own ideas in 
painting as well as in writing with rare coiisislency 
all througli his life. He was not a poet like Yiin 
Nan-ticn, nor a philosopher Ukc Wu Li, but a 
tliinkcr, a man of rare intclleaual gifts who tried to 
find a reasonable explanation or solution to the 
problems of art and life; qualities w'hicb also made 
him an excellent officsal and a prominent expounder 
of the principles of painring. 

His main achievement as a writer on art is the 
treatise known under the suggestive ride 


man-pi^ Scattered Notes at a Rainy Window, which 
contains a rclarivcly condensed and clear summary 
of the theoretical ideas and technical principles that 
Wang Yiian-ch’i had aborbed during bis appren¬ 
ticeship in the studio of his grandfather* The histori¬ 
cal impomnee of the essay is sirfheicnt to warrant its 
inclusion at this place, and as the main points are 
clearly expressed, we can limit our explanatory 
remarks to a few words. 

The uitroduction, in which the writer points out 
how certain schools of painting in the Ming period 
fell into the habit of continuous rcperitioiis and 
copying, serves as a kind of background to the next 
section, wliich opens \viih the words: “The idea 
iiuist be there before the brush; that i$ the essential 
secret in painting” - a statement that might serve as 
a general device for Wang Yiian-ch"i's artistic 
activity', which, as we have seen, was always based 
on thought and proper planning. The descriptive 
analysis of the painter s activity that follows refers 
to liis mental as well as technical preparation and 
ends up in ihc usual praise of the old masters" ways 
of working in contrast to modem painters whose 
compositions are loose and whose brushwork is 
constricicd. 

A more specific idea is expressed by the term 
"*dragon veins”, a metaphor borrowed from old 
Chinese geomancy, where it was used to signify the 
life-carrying arteries in a bndscape. Together with 
tlic spacing intervals they should form “the very 
source of strength and vitality of a picture""* The 
idea is certainly suggestive and very uschil in 
explaining the expressionistic features of certain 
masters Ukc Wang Meng, who drew his dragon 
veins ^^lite winding snakcs^\ or Wu Chen, who did 
them with straight brush-strokes, whereas Huang 
Kung-wang did not emphari^c them to the same 
extent, and Ni Tsau *'wcnt beyond the common 
rules and manners of brushwork" - a scale of 
appreciation to which all the leading painters of the 
period might have subscribed. 

The technical advice that follows refers to the 
sysictnatic manner of working (so as to avoid haste 
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aisd coil fusion) ajiid to the proper use of the five ink- 
tones and the colours, **which shoulci supplement 
what is msLifficictu in brush and jjik-work'\ a state¬ 
ment that one may find illustrated by some of 
Wang Yuan-eh'i*s later paintings, in which bluish^ 
green tones are often blended with the ink, and 
serve to emphasize the structural forn^ and the 
spatial values* Colourings should not be a kind of 
addidonal adornment (as often was the case in 
earlier Chinese paintings), but rather result firom the 
tiaiismisston of the life-breath and serve to complete 
the design in a natural way: **Every element, light 
and shade, the clear and the obscure, the morning 
brightness and the evening dusk ... should be 
observed with great care at all times". 

No painter has pointed out more insistently than 
Wang Yiian-ch i tlie necessity of a thorough and 
systematic training for the artist, involving study 
and observation as well as thought and appUcarion. 
He was the most learned and ntethodical and yet^ 
perliaps, tlie most original and independent of the 
Four Great Wang. In sutmntng up the general 
requirements that he considered most important in 
painting, he says that in his works the painter must 
combine reason and life-breath and. make it inter- 
csting ,, , He should look for the strange m the 
common, for the needle in the floss of silk, for chat 
which b produced by an interaction of the empty 
and the solid/' It may be said that Wang Yuan- 
ch‘i's method or programme was based on reason, 
but the aini of it was to enable ihc painter to reveal 
as much of the inner beauty or significance as he 
could realise in his own mind.. He should convey 
between the lines and in the ink that which others 
cannot give, and not give what oihm arc able to 
do/‘ 

* * * 

Scatlered Notes at n IJmViy WhtJoa/'^ 

The ancients have discussed die Six Principles in 
detail, but I fear that later students have adhered to 
ready-inadc opinions and not given expression to 


their own mindj^ In their uncertainty they have 
been guessing at their meaning, going in the wrong 
direction and getting worse* Now' I am going to 
explain the general tneaning of the principles of 
composition (plan and design, place and position), 
of brush and ink, and of colouring in accordance 
with the transmitted opinion of my grandfather, 
Fcng-ch ang (Wang Stah-min), as ] understand 
them, in order to make known both the sweet and 
the bitter. Later 1 may note down whatever 1 have 
grasped as the brush moves. 

At the end of Ming rimes there were some bad 
habits and poor schools of painting; the Che school 
was the worst among them. As to the great paintets 
of the Wu and Yun-chien schools such as Wen Pi 
and Shen Chou and the great master Tung Ch^i- 
eh ang^ their works arc much mixed up with fakes. 
One false thing led to another and gradually pro¬ 
duced a stream of corrupt practices. The bad habits 
of the Yang-chou and the Nanking painters were 
Iiardly di£cr<mt from those of the Che schooL 
Those who desire to I cam the proper use of brush 
and ink should be on their guard against them* 

The idea must be there Ixrfore the brush - that is 
the essential secret in painring. When the painter 
takes up the brush he must be absolutely quiet, un¬ 
disturbed and at ease; rid of all vulgar emotions. 
I^icijig in silence the white scroll, be muse concen¬ 
trate his spirit and control liis life-breathi He must 
look at the high and the low^ examine right and left 
and the ways in and ouc of the scroll (composition)* 
When he has a complete view in Ins mindT then he 
should dip the brush and let it suck the ink. 

He must first settle the vital strength (Mfr-effcct), 
then draw the framework; then spread out the dense 
and the seartcred portions, then make distinctions 
between the thick and the thin parts, tnm tlicm and 
change them, tap and rap until the west responds to 
cast. Thus the bed of the stream will be ready for the 
water when it arrives. All pares will fit each odicr 
naturally, and the spirit of the brush will flow freely 
and without obstruction, if one^s intentions arc not 
* Edit. AfflWw I, aid /inVi-jnrt, VdL?* 
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dcfmiicly fixed, and one s itioughts rush lowartk 
profit and fame, seeking simply to please people, 
and if one introduces trees and stones ont by otic+ 
ajceiiiiiulating them In hcapSi twisting and shifdng 
cvcrvthing in the scroll without thought or taste, 
the brushwork will become vulgar. 

Present’-day people do not understand the real 
reason of painring but grasp only the formal 
resemblance. When the brush is fat and the ink is 
thick the w'ork is said to be thoroughly rounded out, 
and when the brush is thin and the ink laid on in 
light washes it is said to be noble and free* When the 
colour is brilliant and the brushwork Is delicate it is 
said to be bright and beautiful. People have no idea 
of how wTong they arc* Shortly stated, the ancients 
built their compt^sitions firmly, but tlieir brushwork 
was free, whereas the compositious of modem 
painters are h>osc and their brushwork is constrict¬ 
ed. [f one pays proper atteniion to this, then sweet¬ 
ness, corruptness and vulgarity disappear by them¬ 
selves without any efTort, 

Although the **dragon veins^^ f*thc nugnctic 
cur rents” of the scenery) S the spacing intervals 
(opening and closing) ajid the ming and frUing 
(rhythm) fomi parts of the old methods in paindngt 
they have not been properly recorded. Wang Sliih- 
ku explained (these principles) and later students 
have follow'ed them, but according to my opiiiioni 
students cannot fuially grasp these tilings without 
combining theory with practice. 

The "dragon veins” are the very source of 
strength and vitality in painting. They may be slant¬ 
ing or straig]:tt, complete or fragmentary, broken up 
or conrinuous, hidden or visible* They may be said 
to form the body or essentials of the picture. The 
spacing intervals follow from the top to the bottom, 
the principal and sccondar)^ ones in proper succes¬ 
sion, sometimes they arc closely tied together, some¬ 
times spread out. The turning peaks, the winding 
roads, the fortning clouds, the dividing water- 
currents, all have their origin in th™* Tlie rising 
and extending (dements of the cotnposirion) should 
reach from near to far, so thac the front and the back 


art clearly distinguished. Soincdmcs they may rise 
high and lofty^ sornedmes extend evenly. The 
inclining pordons shoidd support each other 
mucually; the top, the body and the feet of the 
mountains should be carefully balanced. These 
points can all be said to depend on practice. If one 
understands the '^dragon veins" but does not proper¬ 
ly tender the open (fc"ai) and the closed (/ifl)i and 
the rising (rifi) and filling (fu) (rhythm?)»the result 
will certainly be cramped and lacking in streiigdi. 
If one understands the rising and ihc falhng, the 
open and the closed, but does not co-ordinate these 
elements with the "Mragon veins”, it may be said 
that one looks after the child but neglects the 
morher* The forcing and twisting of the "dragon 
veins” produce faults, if the opened and closed 
parts arc cramped or too open, faults will result, if 
the risings and fallings are stiff or heavy , or incotn- 
plerc and defective, k also prtiduces faults. On 
the other hand, if the painting has speing interval 
(t/m fee), each portion of it partakes of these inter¬ 
vals: and if the whole painting has rising and filing 
(movement), each part has it also^ and it becomes 
sdll more w'onderful by the connexion and corre¬ 
spondence of the parts within it. The excessive is 
controlled and tlie wanted is supplied, and the 
"dragon veins”, whetlicr slanting or straight, com- 
plcie or fragmentary^ hidden or visible, broken up 
or conctnuous, become bristting ’With life (in every 
prt); only so can a true picture be done* If one 
understands and thoroughly penetrates aU this, a small 
portion of nature becomes grand nature, and how 
then could the results be aiiycbing but wonderful? 

Painters must above all py attention to the 
breath of life and the outlines. It b not necessary to 
look for beautiful scenery or to hold East to the 
anciem models. If one is able to give the spacing 
intervals (t*dfi ho) and the risings and fallings (elff 
fit) in tlie propr wray, and if furthermore, the 
oudines and the brearli of life are well combined, the 
"dragon veins” turn and bend with proper rhythm, 

■ Lifrtf fflfl. s« Gilcj, Duiim0ry^ 9oi i ^ here evidently 

the liic-cifTybg lines or aitnici of ih* bodjcapc cornpcMstion. 
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and wondcrhil landscapes wiJJ appear in accordance 
with the old methods. For paiiiting trees and forests 
special nicthods exist. 

Copying pictures is not so good as looking at 
pictures. When one comes across a true work by an 
old master, one should study it very closely. One 
shuvild look for its main ideas, liow it is composed, 
how one may move out of and into it, where it is 
slanting and where straight, how things are placed, 
how the brush is used, and how the ink is distributed. 
It certainly contains parts which arc superior to one’s 
own art; after some time one will qiiitc naturally be 
in close harmony with it. 

The old painters of the North and die South Sung 
periods were all divided according to clans (schools), 
and witliin each scluxd the manner of applying the 
"dragon veins", the spacing intervals (openings and 
closings) and the risings and tailings were ditferent, 
but the breath oi life was expressed through all these 
points. Indeed, they ought to be studied with great 
attention, as for instance Tung Yuan and Chii-jan, 
W'hose style was absolutely complete and whose 
Original life-breath was so strong and unrestrained 
that it seemed incomprehensible to the people. 
Then at the end ol the Yiian dynasty appeared the 
four masters, who lollowed ui their wake, he. Shan- 
ch iao (Wang Metig), who used "dragon veins" 
abundantly, drawing them like winding snakes, 
Chung-kuci (Wu Chen), who painted them with 
straight brush-strokes; each did them diHerently, 
and one must look closely to fmd out how in the 
work of each the dragon veins were connected. 
Moang T*u-cbiu painted them neither in a con¬ 
necting nor m a disconnecting way; in using them 
he did not use and in not using he used them 
(i,r. “dragon veins"), [f one compares him with the 
two masters mentioned above, one may observe 
how original he was. Ni Yiin-lin was not stained by 
a grain of dust; there w'as dignity in his ease and 
quietness, refinement and bcaury in hb simple and 
abbreviated manner. He went beyond the common 
rules and manners of brush work. He was the first of 
the four masters and belonged to the (;) class. My 


grand father Fcng-ch*ang, who liad learned pardcLi- 
larly from Ni and Huang, explained to me carefully 
in former years the essentials of their art, w'hich I 
have noted down here respectfully as a guidance fiir 

connoisseurs. 

In pauiting you should avoid smootluicss, $oft“ 
ness, hardness, ht:a%'ines5 and coaguladou {too ^rear 
solidity), Furrhemioret avoid haste and confusion^ 
avoid brlliianE dearness and glossiness^ avoid crowd¬ 
ing and mi:cing tilings in disorder. You should not 
make a display of good brush work, nor Lntciition- 
alJy avoid awkward brush work, but w^ork leisurely 
without pressure (or haste). You should start from 
the light parts and proceed to the thick oncs^ pre¬ 
serve the original and outstanding, suppress the 
sweet and common, strengthen the delicate and the 
w^eak, and break up the stiff and the heavy. The 
brush should be applied without too much inien- 
Lioti, yet not without intent ion, and thciip even in 
turning the comers and edges, one is not the slave 
of the brush. 

The use of die brush and the use of the ink coni’^ 
picte cacli other niutually- The five manners of 
using the bik have all the same scope. To sum up: 
The breath and niovemenc of life (C/j‘i-yihi slttrig- 
have all their origin in this (the brush-and- 
ink work). 

To paint with coJours is quite the same as to work 
w^ith ink. The aim of using colours is to supplement 
w'hat i$ insuiik'ient in brmh-and-ink work, they 
should serve to bring out the wonderful portions of 
this. But then inoi of today do not understand the 
meaning of it. In their pictures the colours are 
simply colours, and the brush and ink are simply 
brush and ink; they arc not blended with die 
characteristics of the landscape and do not enter into 
the weave of the silk. One sees simply a blaze of red 
and green colours^ which are etiough to make one 
disgusted and sariated. If one does not Jim particu¬ 
larly at colouring but rather strives for Iifc-breath 
(f/f i), trying to stir it and to bring it out in the light 
and the shade, on the front and the bacfc+ the {effect 
of) colours will result from die life-breath. They 
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will not float about, nor seem congested, but com¬ 
plete tlie design quite naturally. One cannot 
accomplish these things in a liasty way; every ele¬ 
ment, light and shade, the clear and the obscure, the 
morning brightness and the evening dusk, the shape 
of the hills and the colour of the trees, should be 
observed with great care at the dilhrrent hours of the 
day. The colours may be laid on lightly or in thick 
layers to suit the diflcrcnt parts, bur this must be 
done according to practice and experience, There 
arc no fixed rules for this. 

It is very important that the painter should com¬ 
bine reason and life-breath in his w'ork and make it 
intcresdng. If these three points arc not accomplish¬ 
ed, tile picture will not become either of the refined. 
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the wonderful, the divuic or the unrestrained (i) 
class. Therefore one must look for the strange in the 
common, for die needle in the floss of silk, for that 
which is produced by an interacdon of die empty 
and the solid. Painters who simply comply with the 
rules and express no ideas beyond the formulas, 
have ever since olden times been considered worth¬ 
less fellows, when the student of paiiidng has 
started on bis career, he must keep on striving for 
gradual progress day by day. He must convey 
between the lines and in the ink that which the 
others cannot give, and not give what others are 
able to do. Only then can he obtain the secrets of the 
Sung and Yiiaii masicn, And he should never be too 
sadsfied with himself. 


Followers of the Lou-tung School and 
other Famous Landscapists at the Beginning 
of the Ch‘ien-luiig era 

Huang Tingj Wang Vji, T*ang-tai, Chang Tswig-ts‘angf Fang Shih-shut 
Tung Pang’ta, Chien Wei-ch'eng, Kao Ch^i-p^oi, Li Shih-cko and others. 


Tkegreat nusters whose worlu wc have studied 
in the preceding chapters had numerous followers, 
but no one of these rose to the level of Wang Hui or 
Wang YUan-ch'i; nor did any of them equal Yiin 
Shou-p'ing as a flower-paniter. They followed in 
die wake of the leaders, faithfully as tnen of the 
brush, but rarely, if ever, as creative artists. 

Nor would it be correct to try to rcconscnjct such 
local schools or groups as we have examiued in the 
discussion of the preceding painters, because the 
influences of the greatest importance to die new 
generation were mostly of a generalizing kind and 
not confined to one predominant current of style or 
school. Wang Hui, who exercised the greatest 
influence, was after all an eclectic, his phenomenal 
faculty of reproducing styles and manueis of various 
kinds ivas more impressive than his original creative 
genius, and he devoted most of his work and study 
to the transmitting of well tried patterns and 
principles of the old masters. 

Wang Yiian-clfi was more of a theorist and 
organizer and as such, gready admired, but his new 
pictorial ideas were perhaps of too abstract a kind 
to be lully comprehended and put into practice by 
his followers. Tlicir importance is more noticeable 
in the writings of some of the younger men such as 
Wang Yu and T'ang-tai than in their paintings. 

The so-called Lou-tung school is consequently a 
generalizing term referring to a rather broad, though 
somewhat sliallow flow of artistic thought and 
activity which was nourished by the sources of the 
Yiian painters, transmitted by Tung Ch'i-ch‘ang, 


and conducted into new channels by Wang 
Yiian-ch'i. 

The painters who tradidonally are grouped in the 
SQ^allcd Lou-tung school and who were active 
during the first half of the eighteen di century are far 
TOO many to be completely recorded at dm place; 
wc can select only a few of the best-known whose 
works arc cosily accessible in reproduction and leave 
out those who are hardly more than names to us. 

* A- # 

The oIclc$t and most important of the Wang 
foliowco was Hoang Ting, r^:H Tson-ku, To- 
wang-k*o and K^uang-E'mg^ from Ch^ang'^hu in 
Kiaiigsu (born 1660, died [731)^ who sometimes 
Was represented as a rival of his fcUownridzicri Wang 
Hui. His pictures are still highly appredatedp diough 
not placed in the top class. Chang Kciig says 
chat he icamed landscape-painting from Waiig 
Yuan-di*i but combined with these studies ideas 
borrowed from Wang Hui, which no doubt is 
correct. His brush work was rich and vigorous and 
hh copies after the old masters deceptively like the 
originals, particularly those made after Wang 
Meng* Another contemporary writer, Shen Tf- 
chHcti, has left a more iiidmatc report aboiic Huang 
Ting:^ "*Thcre have been five famous painters in our 
time: Yun Shou-pTng (origitial name Ko), from 
Wu<hin; Wu Yu-shan (famiiy name) Li, and 

* In a bcHik called Kuri^fu iwfin quoted iiu fCutwA'iW-Awisf 
jAiA, The author wa* a favourite of ihc cmpcroc Ch'icn- 
tiing. Cfr Giktf Dfr/.* 1700. 
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Wang Lu-c"ai, Yikji-ch'i, from T at-is"ang; Watig 
ShiJi-ku, Hui, from Clfaiig-slui, and last of dj my 
friend Huang Titig from Ch*ang-shu* Wang Lu-t'ai 
was a fliirj and rose to rhe position of a vice- 
president, which made it easy for him to reach fame. 
The odier four lived as lienniis or common men, 
and though it was obviously more difficult for them 
to acquire fame, they did it bi no less degree* Yiin 
Shciu-p'ing, Wang Hui and Wu Li were all highly 
praised by Wang Yiian-^t^ing^ and other men of im¬ 
portance; consequently their fame spread far and 
near. But when Huang Tsun-ku appeared^ there 
were no such men co spread liis fame, which was 
tltcrcforc die more hardly earned. He was a great 
traveller during most of his life, and wherever he 
saw strange or uncommon views he transformed 
them into paintings* Things of that kind were not 
accomplished by earlier men. The critics of Wu 
said: 'Shih-ku saw aJi the famoiis pictures of old and 
modem times, and his works were perfectly fin¬ 
ished; he may indeed be called a great master. But 
Huang Tsun-ku saw all the mountains and rivers in 
the world [sic], and his paintings have the efleet of 
life. He muse likewise be tilled a great master/ The 
tw^o men boch came from Yii-shan (Ch'ang-slm) 
and consequently they arc often discussed togcdtcr. 
Tsun-ku called himself in his old age Ching^kou 
Lao-jen. He died in 1730 at the age of 71 /' 

Most of Huang Ting*s preserved works, of which 
a great nimibcr form part of the Ku-kung collection, 
are painted in rather close imitation of the Ylian 
masters, Ni Tsan, Huang Kung-wang, Ts'ao Chih- 
po, and Wang M^ng, though seldom as textual 
copies. Tliey are in many cases quite effective with 
their strong and firm brushw^ork as well as by the 
abundant use of deep glossy ink, wliich the painter 
probably learned from Wang Meiig (Pl*43i)^ The 
designs, too^ particularly in some of the nunor 
album-paintings (as may be seen for inscance in 
Siiiwu Ntmga], are inspired by Wang MengV works 
and Chirac Ecrized by winding arteries or '"dragon 
veins (in rlic shape of paths and water courses) 
amidst an abundant growth on bulging mountains. 


In his very large compositions such as the Snow- 
covered Peaks, in the Ku-kung collection (1729), or 
The Mountain Gorge here reproduced (formerly in 
private possession ui Peking), which measures nearly 
ten feet in heighr, the details arc so abundanr and 
carefully elaborated that they become almost be¬ 
wildering (PI .43 2). Huang Ting was evidently an 
ambidoos painter who did not hesitate 10 cackle 
problems which, strictly speaking, were beyond his 
powers, because tlicy could nor be solved simply by 
rechiiical skill and good brush work. Like most of the 
htudscape-painters of Wang Yiian-ch'i’s followings 
he possessed excellent principles and thorough 
theoretical knowledge, perhaps loo much of it to 
make him free and strong as 3 creative painter. 

Wang Yii, tztt Jih“ch*u, luio Tung-chuang, was 
personally as well as artistically closely attached to 
Wang Yuan-ch'i, lus paiemal uncle.* He did his 
best to follow in the fbotsicps of liis relative and 
consequently devoted most of hb time and endeav¬ 
our as a student of painting to imitations after Huang 
Kung-wang, but in doing so he sliowcd very liitlc 
of rhe individual faculty' of interpretation so 
characteristic of Wang Yijan<h*i. His renderings of 
the Yiian masieris designs arc of a more iiidiflereiit 
kind, as may be seen in the two large mountain 
landscapes dated 1721 and 1722 respectively.* A 
more atrractive work by the master h the album- 
leal in the Miiscc GuimeE representing a river view 
which, according to die inscription, was palmed in 
1688 in die manner of Wang Meng (Pl.434)* 

Wang Yii^s skill is usually praised as a result of hb 
studies with Wang Yuan-chl, whereas his own laJ- 
ent b not rated very high. The most critical opinion 
about his activity as a painter seems to have been 
expressed by his wife, if we may believe the report 

* WjJig SbilKli^g 11654-1711), poet aiid hifib olficiaJ. Cf, 

Gila, fp. uCk 1221. 

^ Wing reUdQiuhig with Wing lui been viri- 

ouAy defined^ the clpfat (kfuiiliui seenu to be: Tni fj, i.f, 
paiC'cnal jai^k eemin, given in m L, quated in JCw- 

hufl-i/itft, vd.VIIL 

■ The Ibnner reproduced Ul SHhhthoa vtiU, the ktcct in 
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in 'Isai-fiiig ts'ung itfo/ according to which die 
woman urged her husband to return to the occupa¬ 
tion of the farmers: "They work hard", she said, 

but they are able to support themselves, whereas 
painting may serve for amusing people, but it 
cannot serve as a support for a man. Students should 
hide their accomplishments. How could such an 
occupation equal work with the plough?" -- A 
highly practical view which may have had some 
good justilicatioD, at least in the opinion of the vices- 
governor of the province, who composed a poem 
in praise of the prudent wife, 

Wang Yii’s fame with posterity is, as a matter of 
fact, less based on his painted works than on the 
theoretical treatise knowm as Tung-chuitiig hm-hna 
which he composed as a digest of the ideas and 
teachings diat he had received during his apprentice¬ 
ship with Wang Yuan-ch*i. 

In the introduedon he writes: "I served Master 
Lu-t‘ai for three years and to some extent gtasped 
his teachings. Yet until recendy I was quite unable to 
apply all the knowledge [ had already possessed in 
my work, because 1 had not reached *thc maturity 
which is beyond maturity’; there were some ob^ 
sirucriojis in my mind which prevented me from 
giving free and spontaneous flow to my ideas 
through the brush. He then goes on to tell how 
in the year 173a he was laid up in bed and during 
the ilbicss meditated quietly on the principles of 
painting that had been enunciated by his teacher, 
and how after he had recovered, he started paint mg 
again, and fcit (to use his own words) “like a drunkard 
who awakens from his drunken sleep or like a 
dreamer who begins to regain his consciousness. My 
teacher had taken great pains in showing me the 
way. but only then did I grasp the true meaning of 
k all/* 

After some references to the correspondence 
between a man s character and the work that he 
produces with the brush, he draws the conclusion 
that “the most important point for scholars when 
they arc painting is to be equal-minded and not to 
pay any special attendon to connoisseurs, or to be 


careless when working for the uninstructed. The 
progress of their studies will largely depend on this, 

“Everybody knows that in painting then; should 
be reason (right principles) as well os the breath of 
life, yet these two points arc much ncglectod. The 
main point is that the mind and the character of the 
man should be developed; then tlic principles will 
be right (correctly applied) and the breath of life 
will be pure. Great ideas will dicn naturally issiw 
from his breast and wonderful original cflccts will 
be produced by his brush. Such works may indeed 
become famous,” 

The demand for a combination of reason and life- 
breath in paiuting is well known from the writings 
of Wang Lu-t‘ai; it must have been a fundamental 
tenet in the attitude and teachings of the master. 
In the following paragraphs Wang Yu returns 
repeatedly to the necessity of a proper mental pre¬ 
paration before the brush is grasped: 

Before the painter starts with the brush he 
should be a happy mood and lee his thought 
penetrate far. While lie is working kb puJsc should 
be quiet and hb soul concentrated* no maiter 
whether he paints in the or the hskh~i 

manner* 

The point of greatest importance for students of 
painting is to be opcn-ininded and eager lo learn- 
They must not become boastful as soon as they have 
made some slight progress. When they see works by 
other painters they should not try to expose dieir 
weak p^iints. When they meet painters who arc 
their superiors they should always ask their advice+ 
and when they meet paincers who arc noi ihcir 
equais, they should turn a ciidcai cy<& upon them¬ 
selves.” 

Then he returns again to the necessity of waiting 
for the right moment before starting, of never doing 
it **One should never start to paint 

before inspiration is aroused, be it through observa¬ 
tions of douds and streams or through contempla¬ 
tion of flowers and birds, or by strolUng abtmt and 
hunmniig songs, or by burning incense, or by 
* Quoted in fmj shih, voLVlIl. 
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sipping tea; one must wait undl something has been 
grasped in the heart and the inspiration has become 
overwhelming (itching for expression). Only then 
should one stretch the paper and start the brush. 
And as soon as the inspi ration is exhausted, one 
should stop and not take tip die work again until 
there is another moment of inspiradon. Thus it will 
become quite naturally filled w'ith the moving 
power of heaven and absolutely differenc from 
ordinary works (things of the dust).,, 

**Thc muid must be absolutely empty (like a cave) 
without a single speck of dust. Then the hills and 
valleys will issue from the very soul (of the man), 
sometimes blended and diffused, sometimes flowing 
easily, sometimes steep and vigorous, sometimes 
scattered and dispersed, and if one constantly keeps 
on thinking of them, the real appearance of the 
mountains and streams will ticcomc manifest at the 
tip of the brush. Such paindngs could not but sur¬ 
pass the works of ordinary men. 

If the brush work is firm and graceful and the ink 
(light. flying and moving, there will be an 

overflow of original life. It v^ill seem as if one srood 
face to face with die actual peaks and streams. Such 
is the power of real brush work and iiik-worh. But 
it is necessary to realize this resonance of the spirit 
(skeii yiinj by constantly observing it in the mornings 
and the evenings, in the four seasons, in stotniy and 
clear Weather^ in rain and snow, in mist and clouds^ 
and in all other transformations of nature/* 

Wang Yii gives us a bint of die means tliat he 
liimsell used for reaching the state of equal-minded-^ 
ness that he recommended so strongly to the 
paincers. He refers to the praedee of medication in 
accordance with che Ch*an teachings which still 
constituted an important tmderciirrcnt in the life of 
the artists; "The praedec of Ch^an teaches us diat the 
worst deadlock may yet be resolved* The same may 
be said of the Six Principles xn regard to a diflicalt 
dtnadon in painting. One should not do things 
1 y or make unnecessary exenions, but keep the 
mind open and concentrate the thoughts In the eye; 
then, quite uncxpectedlvt things will become clear. 


One picks up the work again without the least eflbrc 
and the road to success is open/^ 

The same psychologicai background and high 
regard for the proper mental attitude is expressed 
also in the following passage; ^*Purity^ and empd- 
iicss are two words which indicate the deepest 
secrets of die pinters. Students who understand 
these marvellous points will be able to step out of 
the old ruts just as by one stroke of the Ch an staff 
the whole emptiness is broken into pieces.” 

Wang Yus historical remarks about the develop¬ 
ment of painting during the successive dynasties 
from T'ang to Ming do not contain much of par¬ 
ticular interest, and we may also pass over his 
definition of the unrcstraincrl spontaneous ink’* 
painting, which at first sight looks “rough and con¬ 
fused**, but at closer sight has “a limitless signifi¬ 
cance”. The conclusive ideas are expressed in the 
following paragraplis; 

“It is of the greatest importance m painting to 
know how to start and how to finish* The start 
should be quick hkc rimtiing away on horseback 
before the dust, but one must be able lo draw the 
reins and make it (che botse) stop. Yet, when it 
stops, it should have the appearance of slopping. 
The finishing should be like the returning of in- 
niimerablc streams to the sea. The sea is ready to 
reed VC them dip they flow mto it completely and 
yet it has not che appearance of being over-filled. 

“The wonderful points in painting arc not to be 
found ill luxuriant beauty, but in refinement and 
strength. They do not depend on minute exactnesSp 
but on purity’' and case. Because luxuriant beauty 
and mhmte exactness can be achieved by practice* 
whereas rcfincnicnt and strength, purity and case 
depend on the resonance of the lifo-brcath and die 
character of the man. They cannot be forced," 

it is * 

T'ang-tai, izii Yii-tung, hao Ching-yen and Mo- 
cluiang^ was also closely associated with Wang 
Yuan-ch*i ojid is counted among his pupils, but as 
an artist he was less capable dun Wang Yu m trans- 
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mitting the master s teaclungs and idcais. He earned* 
however, great reputation and a social standing far 
above th.at of poor Wang Yii; hi^ large pintings 
were considered the most perfect examples of the 
principles of liiidscape-painting that had been 
fomiulated by the great masters of the Sung and 
Yuan periods.*^ No one with a standing at court 
could entertain any doubts as to the genius of rhe 
Manager of the Imperial Household - T'ang-tai s 
official title - whose pictures were compared with 
the worb of Fan K'uan and Wang Meng, or other 
masters of the same class. 

In the Kuc^lnw yikiiJiw fii we are told that 'hhc 
emperor K'ang^hsi considered him tlic foremost 
among painters and chat later on 

the emperor Chlen-Iung wrote a poem on a picture 
by T ang-tai* called A Thousand Mountains at 
Sunset, in which he compared die painter with Fan 
K nan* Ni Xsan ajid T*ang Ying^^ It is also reported 
that when he entered chc palace service he received 
personal ad\nce from the emperor, which caused 
great progress in his manner of painting. Very few 
of his works passed into the eollocdons of private 
people; those who possessed such works treasured 
them like pieces of prcdousjadc." 

A fair number of thein may still be seen in the ex- 
ini portal collections, most of them being very 
elaborate and faithful imitations after such famous 
masters of previous dynasties as Kuan T*ung^ Fan 
K uan* I lui Chung* Chao M«ig-fu, Huang Kung- 
wang, Wang Meng and Shen Chou, etc., and even 
when they arc not obvious or direct imitations after 
the patterns of the old masters* they arc executed in 
a somewhat diy' academic manner, revealing the 
brush of an imitator rather than that of an original 
masn^r. Some of these pictures may possess histori¬ 
cal interest as dicy reproduce more or less faithfully 
designs by old masters* but it would be a mistake to 
accept them as worthy substitutes for tlie lost 
originals" {PL43]), Few pictures of the kind appear 
more depressingly empry because of the marked dis- 
propt>rtion between iheir formal grandeur and the 
lack of life-breath. They arc painted with the same 


kind of indiffcrcnc skil fulness as a good artisan 
exhibits in omanicnting a screen or a sign-board* 
but diis did not make them less esteemed ac the 
Manchu court, 

T ang-toi who livas a Manchu by birth^ had also 
the ambition of appearing as a litctary writer and 
theorist and composed as such a treatise on painting 
known as He repeats the funda¬ 

mental principles which Wang Yiian-ch^i defined 
with the terms lung-^no (“dragon vcins^^), k^at-ho 
(opening and cloring}* and (rising and 

loUitig), and discusses their origin and meaning 
without adding anything essentially new. The same 
traditionalism prevails in his discussion of wrinkles 
and using colours which may be different in differ¬ 
ent pictures. When one is painting* and tlie irtspita- 
tion rises one should observe the effects of the 
mountains ojid change the brush-manner accord- 
ingly* Kuo Hri used mostly (in painrtng mountains) 
the unrolled hemp-fibre wrinkles, but when he 
came to corroded rocb, he painted them in whirls 
like clouds. 

WaiigMdng used long wrinkles, but in painting 
mountain ridges he used wrinkles like Linticd 
winding ropes. Chao Meng-fu used 'lotus leaf-fibre 
wrinkles" but these axe aU transformations of tlie 
hemp-fibres . . Similar scholastic disquisitions 
about colouring, moss, trees and forests, distant 
niouinaiiis* mist and clouds* can hardly be said to 
add more interest to T'ang-cai"s treatise* Like his 
paintuigs it leaves us with the impression tliat he was 
not a genius, nor an artist by nature; his great 
reputation a$ such was evidently (as often in similar 
eases) die result of uifluentbl protectors in high 
positions and the fact that he, as a Manchu, belonged 

* A syAcmatic accoiuii of "Tajig-tai's mrpTfjJjiipj vitae itiJ kk 
activity U a patnitr and ih^rctical whlcr is Lnilllcicd in Dr. 

H. CocppcT*! tnratisc called 

Ch which exists tti mi nicognphcd copja distribui«1 by 

ibe Volkertiindc Miucum tn Munich^ but not as yrt in printed 
roiTtL Thb volijiiie was obtijncd only after itiy iJion ducufikHi 
□fT'ailg-Cai w«]ji ftnaE form. 

■ Cf, Z-inTdr, vol.IV and V. voLXlV iild fitu-hua 

(hi, vob^Vl, Xrx, XX, XX k etc. Other works- by T'ang-tai in 
Kakka, Ji7, p.aS^. 
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to the ruling dan, than of any outstanding individual 
gifts. 

Wang Hui's enormous production would evi¬ 
dently not have been possible if he had not employed 
a number of able assistants. Some of them arc kno^vn 
also through creadom of their own; others have 
remained pracrieally unknown. Among the former 
ttiay here be mendoned Yang Chin and Wang Yun+ 
both highly skilled professionals w^ho did figure and 
flower-paintings just as skilfuUy as landscapes.^ 
Yang Chin {1644-afier 172^) has actually signed 
some paintings together with Wang Hni^ as for 
mstance the picture of the Yen Hsneh Pavilion, on 
which Yiin Shou-p*ing wrote a colophon in 
whereas a landscape with A Pinc-tTcc, Bamboo and 
a Blos$oming Plum-tree (dated 1694) is signed not 
only by Wang Htii and Yang Ciiin but also by 
Wang Yiin (16^2^.1735),* was attached to the 
imperial Bureau of Pauiring (Hua Yiian) in the 
ICang-hsj epoch, and enjoyed condderahlc reputa- 
don for his figure compositions in the manner of 
Cb' ui Ying and landscapes after the maiitiErrof Sung 
academicians such as Liu Sung-nicn.^ The picture 
in the Kn-kiuig collection representing a blossoming 
peach-tree, small bamboos and a mandarin duck, 
dated i 700 and signed conjointly by Wang Yiin and 
Wang Hui, is a careful work in the manner of Lu 
Chill/ whereas Yang Cliin s picture of a similar 
motifi i.c. a blossoming phim^trcep bamboos and 
a rock, dated 1712 (also in the same collection}*^ is 
painted with a lighter brush, more like that of Yiin 
Shou-p‘tng, Yang Chin was evidendy a man of 
great technical proficiency able to vie with the 
greatest specialists of fiowcr-painriiig, as is proved 
by the charming sketches of flowers and fruits in an 
album dated 1714 in the Hobart collection in 
Cambridge, Mass. Some of the famous younger 
flower-painters* active m the Ch"ien-lung reign, 
will be mentioned in a fb]Jo\>nng chapter. 

Tlic legacy of die Lou-tung school was of course 
mainly direedve in die field of Jandscape-painting; 
there it lived on through the Yung-cheng and first 
half of the Ch^icn-lung epoch* though gradually 


fading into more shadow)'^ memories of great 
designs and abundant "dragon-veins”, wliich no 
longer served as arteries of life. It included, however* 
several men of outstandiiig talent who should be 
remembered at this place, 

Chang Tsmig-ts^angp Mo-ts"un* into Huang- 
ts'un^ from Suchou (1688—1756)^ worked for some 
years with Huang Ting and was thus introduced to 
the methods and principles of the Wang school, 
though at the same dine famiiiarizcd with die 
academy tradidons of pre-Yuan times. His manner 
of painting is described in hna-diei^g as 

follows: painted in a somewhat heavy manner 

and put on the wTuiklcs of the mountains ajid stones 
svidi dry' ink^ which was accumulated in layerSp 
udng lighter ink for the trees* but this too was 
rubbed on dry* by w'hich he suggested an atmo¬ 
sphere of life. The effect of his pictures is rather 
Ituc uriant/* The same characterizadon U repeated by 
QWin Tsu-yung. who says that he piled up burnt 
ink on the trees* adding however the following true 
remarks:* "^Therc w^s a litde too much fine detail 
in his works and not enough of an enveloping 
atmosphere. The old masters" paintings, whether 
thick or lightp were all filled with one breath of life, 
pure and deep* in a natural way. They did not use 
burnt ink to make them startling. Dm Huaiig-ts^in 
did not know this secret." 

Chang Tsung-t3*ang's numerous landscapes in die 
Ku-kiing collection, w'hich mostly represent im¬ 
posing mountain views with peaks bchbd peaks and 
layers upon layers, deeply fissured and richly clothed 
with shrubs and trees, are all painted with a strong, 
short brusli and deep ink in the shadows. The 
general effect is often quite striking, though some- 
wliat scattered Or disjointed by the emphasis on the 

Both rn^ofidcd in Tmg-^yin itat iuM, I, p.fl mA U, 1 , p.i*. 

■ SAind Nonga Toi-nfiun, JU. 

* in. li. 

* Cf, ihsii pifn, voLV- 

* Ku-kutiji^ vnl.XIX. 

* K.-k, rW, vaLXX VL 

■ Lj. p,5. 
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lights and shadows. In minor pain dugs after the 
Yuan masters, mostly Huang Kung-wang, Ni Tsan 
and Wang Meng, he sometimes succeeds in trans- 
niirtitig a more immediate life-breath by a &ecr and 
easier handling of the brush and the ink-tones. 
Most remarkable in this respect is the illustraciciu to 
Ou-yang bUiu's dramaricJJj poem kiio^Ti as The 
Aiitunm Dirge (PI435), in which the effect of the 
sudden storm, the w hirling leaves, the bending trees, 
the battering rain and the men who seek shdtet in 
and outside the pavilion are vividly rendered. The 
pictorial effects have been observed in nature^ and 
the painter lias modified his bnishw^ork in accord¬ 
ance with the niotifJ 

Chang Tsimg-ts'ang svas at the end of his life 
particularly honoured by the emperor Ch"icn4ung, 
because when the emperor in 1751 travelled to the 
Soudi, the painter had presented to the imperial art 
parron a series of sixteen view^s from the Wu 
district, which highly pleased the sovereign. He was 
ordered to serv^e in the palace and was three years 
bier appointed CO the post of a secretary in the 
Board of Revenue, but died shortly after at the age 
of 70, 

Chang P'^g-ch'ung, t^ri T'ien-fei, hdc Nan-htia 
(i 6R8-I745)^ should also be mentioned at thU place. 
He is not so much known as a painter, owing to the 
scarcity of his works, but he was well known as a 
writer and sometimes called the **itLncrant saint^\ 
He sensed in earhet years as a direcior of ihe crown 
princess household. As a painter he foliow'cd the 
Yiian masters, though in a rather independent 
fashion. There arc tw^o hanging-scrolls by him 
(beside album-leaves) in the Ku-kung collection, 
both called Blue Peaks in a Clear Autumn/ though 
rather unequal. One is marked as an imitation after 
Watig Meng and dated 1744^ the other, which was 
painted the same year and dedicated to the emperor, 
is a more typical product of the Lou-tung school 
Ch^in Tsu-yung praises his light brushwork and har¬ 
monious colouring and says that lib ait was abso¬ 
lutely ftec from vulgarity/ but in dcscribijig some 
of his larger pictures the w^riter adds: '"The 'dragon 


vdns' arc too forced and the spirit seems scattered, 
because he has not learned to control lib temper"" - 
a verdict probably meant as a criticism, but also 
pointing to the fact that the painter did not follow 
the beaten track exactly but made some attempts in 
other directions. 

Fang Shih-shu, c^il Hstm-yuan, Huan-shan 
and Hsiao-shih Tao-jen (165)2-1751), from Hsieh- 
hden in Anhui, was also a pupU of Huang Ting. 
According to Chang Keng/ '"he used the brush in a 
clever fashion and aroused an impression of abun¬ 
dant life. At an early age he was already considered 
better than his teacher. He was indeed the kind 
of man who is seldom seen, and it was a great 
pity that he passed away in middle age. If he had 
lived some years longer, he might have shared the 
mat with the four Wang. Hb friend, the poet Min 
Yli<hiiig, said: ^Fang Shih-shu s early works did 
not seem to indicate such grrat progress as he has 
naadc nowadays. The real advance in art he made 
only after he was 40/ ” His works arc not very 
abundant, but some of them bear witness to unusual 
refinement and a very sensitive brush, as may be 
seen in rhe picture (from a private collection at 
Taiwan)^ representing A SclioJar^s Study among 
Pine-trees, Cedars and Garden Rocks, dated 1746- 
It is painted aficr a model by Lu Kuang w^ith a light 
and sensitive brush somewhat in the manner of 
Wen Cheng-ming^s bter works. The larger moun¬ 
tain landscapes (dated 1745 ^d 1746: reproduced in 
Chimg~ki 4 o^ pp.r42 and 144) may abo be mentioned 
because of rhrfr pictorial atmosphere. The album 
pictures after Sung and Yuan masters in the Berlin 
Museum collection represent an earlier stage in hb 
development They are dated 1733 and painted in a 
broader manner with addition of colour (PL4^(5). 
Here may be nicnttoncd partjcalarly the picture 
marked as an imitation after Chao Ta-nicn ivhich 

* C/r vdi.lX, and Skin^ iVijrigj, 1, 

* chi^ voli.lX ind X VL 

* T^urt^yin I, Ji, p.lj, 

* ti, i, I, z, 

*Omurcf, voU* p.i. 
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represents z leafless willow against ^ background of 
snowy mountains* According to the inscripnon: 
The day is cold and the crane is watching the first 
plum-blossoms. 

Tung Pang-ta, tzi 7 Fu-ts'un, Itm Tuug-^han 
(1699-1769), from Fu-yang in Chekiang, was a man 
of learning and prominent sodal standing, much 
appreciated by the emperor Ch‘ieD 4 iing as an 
expert in art and literature* who served in various 
high positions and finally was made president of the 
Board of Rites. He was also a member of the coni^ 
mission for the compilation of the imperial cata¬ 
logues of paintings: Shik^iu pdo-chi, PwiVrj chu-lm, 
and Hsi-<h*^tng-ku-cbieff. 

As a painter he followed the Yiian masters (and 
may as sudi be placed among Wang Yikn-dfi's 
pupils), but his great ideal was Tung Ch‘i-ch ang, 
whose footsteps guided him as a scholar and official 
even more chan as a painter. All the critics ate 
Unanimous in praising his outstanding natural gifts, 
even when they do not express any patricular 
admiration for his manner of pain ring. Chang Keug, 
w ho wtote before Tung Pang-ta had reached ihe 
apogee of hts career says:^ “Tung Pang-ta, who 
passed his chin skih degree in 1733, is a Han 4 tn 
member and eminent in landscape-painting, wdiich 
he learned from the Yuan masters. He uses a dry 
brush for making the outlines and w^rinkles and 
brushes them in, in a free fashion. Recently he has 
also taken something from Tung Yuan and Chii- 
jan. His natural gifts arc cxcellejit and he is further-^ 
more a great lover of and<]uitics , . * altogether a 
great man Inghly appreciated by the present 
emperor. Ch*in Tsu-yung gives a more critical 
characterization of his art:® 

Tung Pang-ta was ihoroughly versed ui the old 
styles; and the spirit resonance (s/rm yihr) of his 
Works was deep and fer-reacliing. l ie may be called 
the real hdr of Tung Ch*i-ch*ang. But it is regret¬ 
table dial he used a rather stumpy brush, and thal 
his compositions of hills and valleys were made in a 
somewhat loose manner without sufficient con¬ 
centration on the esscndals/* 


Tung Pang-ta's landscape-pabitings in die ex- 
imperial collectious may be coiuited by the dozen. 
Few painters seem to have been more admired and 
collected by the emperor Ch‘ien-luiig, who also 
prDvided a great number of his picEurcs with 
colopiioiis and poems.* According to the emperorV 
view, Tung Pang-ta represented the ideal combina- 
don of a scholarly connoisseur with that of a highly 
accomplished and versatile man of the brush, a 
combinadon which in his case was more complete 
than in the case of Tung Clf i-cli‘ang or Wang H ui, 
owing to his less marked individual genius* He 
iniitaEcd die manners or manncrisnis of landscape- 
painters of the Ecu th century such as Cliing Hao and 
Tung Yuan, as successfully as rhose of the Yuan 
masiers; his rendering of Ching Hao's famous 
picture The Lu Mountain, dated 174/ (PL437), is 
thus from an historical point of view no less interest¬ 
ing than the excellent imitation after Lou Kuan's 
Mountain River, dated 1766, in the Musc^ Guimet, 
buE neither of these imitations can be said to re¬ 
awaken the significance or spirit of the originals 
after which they were made. Tung Pang-ta^s 
contributiDU in cases like these was that of a formal 
imitator. 

Something more of on individual artisric ambi¬ 
tion may be discovered in some of liis minor 
landscape-studies on album-leaves. But these, too, 
show considerable stylistic variadons; thus one of 
the albums (in private possession in Japan) is made 
up of skcichy landscapes, trees and flowers painted 
in die easy, flowing manner of Tung Ch"i-ch'ajigp^ 
whereas another (in Chinese possession) consists of 
eight views of famous temple sites rendered with a 
rather dry brush in a very painstaking manner with 
addition of colour* (PL43S), These pictures, wliich 

* hi, (1, a. 

» Am-Aiu. I, a, p.17. 

* At lent itcnu are lilfcd uncfi^r Tung Pang-la'i name 

tn the eaialogue of the fooiicr so~c^lcd N JUtuuI Mu&eum, Peking, 
luld iOilLC of them covet several pictunn, 

* iC.-Jb. chw voLXL 

* Cf. Oniur:i, Btiftfin Cii''inre, L J-^k la. 

* Piibli^inl by Cc^., 1919 and 1929. 
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were done on imperial order and provided witli the 
emperor's inscriptionsp represent a kind of qimi- 
topographical landscape-painting which became 
popular in the Chlcn-lting period, possibly under 
influence from Western painting, Tung Pang-tas 
pictures of temple compounds in the mouncatns 
where the gullies are filled with rushing streams and 
the roads meander along steep slopes are evi¬ 
dently based on close observation of the actual sitcSi 
and represent realistic attempts along the lines 
recommended by Waug Yuan-chl. The connexion 
with the leading master of die Lou-rung school is 
noticeable in several of these pictures, though Tung 
Pang-^'s mode of composition is generally more 
traditional than Wang Yfian-ch^i^s. All these land¬ 
scapes arc painted as if seen from above, which also 
gives rise to die impression that dicir hills and roads 
lead out ofthe pictures rather than into them, a device 
suitable to the topographical character of the pictures* 
Tung Pang-ta s son Tung Kao, tzd Hsi-chiiig, 
litfu Che-lin {1740-1 Si8), followed as a painter and 
official in the footsteps of his father, though with 
less success* He sttK>d in great favour with the 
emperors Ch^ienJung and Chia-ch^iug and rose to 
the position of a secretary in the Grand CounciL His 
pictorial production was abundant* and most of it 
was absorbed in 10 the imperial collections. Many of 
the pictures arc records of actual landscapes, others 
simple variations on traditional patterns or studies 
of flowers* painted on album-leaves or fans, but 
there arc also a number of larger plcuires executed 
in the same smooth polished manner well fitted for 
photo-lithographic reproduction, as may be seen in 
various numbers of the Li-im mmg-jin s!ui-tum} 
Ch’icn Wei<h*cng* tril Tsung-p'an, W Ch*a- 
shan and Chja-hsien (17^0-1772), started as a 
flower-painter under tlie guidance of his grand¬ 
mother, Ch*cn Shu, who was prominent in that 
field. In later years he devoted himself mainly 
to landscape-painting and became a prominent 
follower, if not rival, ol Tung Pang-ta, likewise 
favoured by the emperor who considered him one 
of the greatest artists of the age and composed 


j?ocms on many of his pictures. He became a Han- 
lin member and made a brilliant official career, 
rising to the position of a vicc-pTesident of the 
Board of Works. 

His early training as a flower-painter in a highly 
finished manner (illustraced by excellent specimens 
in the Ku-kung collection)" seems to have been 
decisive also for his later activity as a landscapist. 
His numerous handscroUs, hanging-scrolls and 
album-leaves reprcsaidng river views and towering 
mountaiiis are all distinguished by a kind of solidit)^ 
and finish which endows them w'iili a degree of 
Formal pcrfcctie>n without inherent life. Some of 
them may actually be based on studies from nature* 
as for instance the views from the Summer Palace, 
others are variations on traditional motifs, and they 
may well stand comparison with Flemish draw¬ 
ings of the seventeenth century; but with all their 
obvious merits, they have no resonance from the 
world of the Immortals. Whai this nic^ns may be 
realized if we compare Cb*icn Wei-chengs 
picture of the lofty Lu Shan* (Pl*4J9) with Shib- 
t*ao"s rendering of the sanic motif, or his studies of 
the fantastic Huang Shan formations with Wu Li*s 
picture from die same mountains. Ch'icn Wei- 
ch’cng has missed no details either in the pine- 
groves or in the temple compounds* even at the 
very top of the precipitous mountain* but he has 
never suggested the atmosphere of grandeur and 
mystery chat envelop the mountain pictures by 
Shih-t ao or Wu 'LL 

Practically all the landscapc^ainters m^itioncd 
above were for longer or shorter periods members 
of the imperial Bureau of Painting - a kind of Htia 
Yiian - and had their studios in Ju-i kuan, a spacious 
compound south of Chi-hsiang kuan within the 
palace precincts. The number of painters attached to 

* More than m icrm^ jouic ctsniMting of ^Ibuinx of d&bt or toi 
kavo, by Ttmg Kao arc liitod in the of the former 

NatEonjI Museum in Pekiu^* 

^Ncarljf A hiindroi pictuua md icvcnfy-two fjnj hy Ch'icfi 
Wci-<hfitig are lined in die c^ndogue of the former Natioiial 
Mu&mrn, Peking. 

■ A'.-k. rhi, voLXXX. 
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this itisdturion was, as a matter of fact, much too 
large for a complete enumeration at this place, [n 
the Ktio-cli^ao yUat^-fma hi more than sixty names arc 
mentioned^ of wliicb at least forty-two are also 
given in Shih-ch* u^pa^ cht, the catalogucfs of the 
imperial collection; and in addition to these there 
were a number who painted by imperial command 
without being actually attached to the Bureau of 
Pam ting. But not a few of them w'ere hardly mote 
than skilled artisans, i.e. professional piniers of 
slight individual importance classified together with 
jadc-carvTrs and picture-mounters. We are cold that 
the emperor was a frequent visitor in the palace 
studiosp he loved to watch the pin le ts and artisans 
at their w'ork and occasionally took active part in 
their occupations. When a picEure did not sadsfs' 
him, he gave liis instructions for corrections or 
added a few strokes on it, which was considered a 
great honour by the pimet thus corrected* He likc^ 
svisc made great efforts to enlarge and systematize 
the imprial collections of old paintings. All the 
most famoui paintings that could be found in the 
country were brought or rcqumtioned, and cata¬ 
logues WTre established under the guidance of the 
best exprts. Two of them, the dtt and 

P1iW/l7i sht are still important sources of mfornia- 
tion regarding many famous specimens by old or 
contemporaiy^ painters^ then included in dieimprial 
collection. 

The active imerest of the imprial art-exprr w^as^ 
no doubt, an imprtant encouragement for manv of 
the painters, but it may be questioned whether it 
was conducive to the development of the artistic or 
creative element in painting. The official atriiude 
was strictly liistorica] (or archaeological); no fresh 
endeavours in new directions were expctcd from 
the painters attached to the Bureau of Painting, 
though the diftcrcnces between the individual 
talents and their maimers were in some cases quite 
marked, as we have noheed in discussing a few of the 
leading Jandscap-painrcis. They remained more or 
less Tvithin the very broad stream of the Lou-tung 
school or its confluents, in some eases combining 


with this elements of Sung academism, but none of 
them can be said to have stepped beyond the tradi¬ 
tional manners or principles. 

The same is also true of the emperor himself w'ho 
in his activity as a painter, a calligraphist, and a pet 
was the most inveterate traditionalist, expressing his 
ambitious ideas and artistic reactions with fluent 
skill in forms and styles of somew^hat ordinaty^ 
tradirionaJ character. But chis did not prevent the 
pinters and exprts in his surrounding from praising 
his paintings and w'ritings as products of a divine 
genius. This was done, for instance, by Chang Keng. 
the weil-mformed art-historian who opns his 
collection of painters^ biographies with the follow¬ 
ing apotheosis of the cnipror as a painter; 

genius is a gift of heaven, his uttelligence is 
allHcmbradng* He has searched into the origin of 
life. In his writings be explores the marvels of 
nature, but he also finds relaxation In art and is 
highly vetsed in painting landscapes, flowers, grass* 
epidendrum and bamboo. Once 1 respectfully 
beheld a branch of plum-blossom (by the emperor); 
it was painted with a straight pointed brush like 
wTirings ill the t£ao and hWfii styles, Le. firm and 
elegant, vaprous and unrestrained: the inspiration 
of it was boundless,. Then he goes on to describe 
how the imperial artist surpassed all the greatest 
masters of the Ming and Vtian dynasties and how he 
improved by a few strokes those Landscape^paintings 
w^hich Chang Tsung-ts'ang presented to him in 
1751, “thing;s which cannoE be done except by a 
genius", a genius, indeed, created by his imprial 
order, which found repreiission in the utterances of 
his devoted subjects, who were all obliged to py 
tribute to official supriority. 

The pictures by the emperor preserved in the 
former palace collections, of which half a dozen 
have been niade known in reproductions, reflect 
close studies of some Yuan and Ming masters and a 
considerable mastery of the brush, but very little 
individual expression. The best ones arc the small 
sketches of bare trees by a river-bank/ while tlic 
* yol JCV- ffti, voLXVlL 
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more dabontc ones are copies after earlier models, 
as for instance. The Sheep, painted after a work by 
the Ming emperor Hsiian Tsuiig.* 

The cousin of the emperor, known as Yiin-hsi, a 
grancUoi) of die emperor Shun Chih, who was 
given the dele Prince Sh^n, was more gifted as a 
painter. He painted large moimtain landscapes in the 
Styles ot Wang Meng and Huang Kung-wang in a 
rather bold manner without much rcfinenicnt, but 
he is also said to hai’e painced fiowcis in ink which 
were “beautifol and alive”. 

Still better known through his numerous works 
in the former palace collections is Hung Wu, a 
grandson of the emperor K'ang-hsi, also known as 
Ku-shan Pci-t2u. He was a poet and painter, and 
probably something of a bohemian, to judge by the 
f 2 i 3 by which he called hitnself, f.e. Tsui-yii, the 
Foolish Drunkard, 

According to the traditional appreciation of 
Hung Wu. repeated by Chang Keng and other 
critics, he followed in his landscapes Tung Yiian and 
Huang Kinig-wang, yet the fact that he applied and 
transformed with marked individual accents what 
he had learned from the old masters is more im¬ 
portant than this dependence on the great tradi¬ 
tional models of the Southern school. His composi¬ 
tions are evidently in many eases inspired by Huang 
or Wu Chen, but they arc rendered in a rather free 
manner with an easily flowing sensitive brush, 
which endows his best paintings with more pictorial 
significance than we find in the works of other 
princely painters of the period* (PI440). In his 
flower-paintings Hung Wu followed more closely 
in the footsteps of Ch'cn Tao-fo and Lu Chih, the 
two most prominent specialists in this field of the 
Ming period. 

Two of Ch‘icn-lung*s sons were also gifted poets 
and pauiters, U. Yung-jung, the sixth son of the 
emperor, also known as Prince Chih, whose rather 
refined and c^ful style h exemplified in a number 
ofiandscapes in the Ku-kung collection, and Yung- 
hsing, or Prince Cb'cng, the eleventh son of the 
emperor, who painted epidendrums, bamboos, and 


landscapes in a free scholarly style, being more 
prominent as a poet and calligraph ist than as a painter. 

In spite of the traditionalism in style and hrush- 
"work prevailing among the painters active at court, 
there were, however, also exceptions, i.f, artists 
who worked independently and did not submit to 
the traditional academic principles. They detached 
themselves from the official current and approached 
to some extent the individualistic painters who, at 
die time, were active in Yangchou. Best known 
among these men was Li Shan, who serv-cd for some 
time at the Bureau of Painting, though he worked in 
a free, exprcssronistic manner, which comicets him 
with some of the pauncts from Yangchou, his 
native town. Consequently he will be recorded in a 
succeeding chapter. 

Kao Chi-p'ci, whose i2ii was Wci-chih and free 
eh ieh-yuan {1672-1732), was a mere peculiar and 
detached case. He was a Manchu by birdi, came frorii 
Mukden, and liad no close connexion with any of 
the contemporary schools or centres of painting as 
far as we know, nor did he serve in the Hua Viran. 
But he stood in great favour at court in the K'ang- 
hsi and Yung-cheng epochs and nude a brilliant 
official career, rising to the position of a vice^ 
president of the Board of Justice. He seems, how¬ 
ever, to have devoted most of his time to painting, 
working in two quite diflerent manners, a fact that 
reveals an unusual degree of virtuosity, which 
makes us realize that painting w'as to him more of a 
game, or an exhibition of skill, than a creative 
activity. But his works were, at least in part, quite 
original and aroused great admiration in wider 
circles, which is also enthusiastically voiced by 
Chang Keng in Kitth-ck^ai) itua-c!i(ttfi lu (I. 3), where 
he writes: 

Kao Ch‘i-p'ci*s natural gifts were extraordinary; 
his conceptions were strange, and he expressed them 

* K.-k. tfii, vol.L 

* Mo 1«» ihjii fifteen df Hwig Wu"i pietum fniiit th*? fonnrr 

Nitiofial Mufcmi), Ptking. arc Trpro(liK.'i!il in U-iji sku- 

huat and half j doaicn in Kj-lt. lint-hiM thi. Sitnie of tli™ jjc 
durinpiiilicd by finer pictoiiiil ijiulitici rfun tbe works by the 
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ill panting widt great case; he was liigUy apprcci- 
atL'd evcr>^whcre . .. Peopb usually praise liim 
simply for liis fingcr-pairirings; they liave no idea of 
tlie beauty of his paintings witli the brush. Since his 
finger-paintings met with so much succras, and as 
he foimd it easier, with increasing years, to work 
with the fingers* he abandoned the brush coni’- 
pletely^ and consequently such works of Ins arc very 
rare/' Chin Tsu-yting repeats, as usual, the first 
part of Chang Kcng s charaetcrizarion and adds die 
following description of a work by the artist:* 
"Once 1 saw a picture by liim representing figures in 
a landscape. It W'a$ very confused and muddy and 
done with strength™ The folds of die garments were 
made like w^ritings in the and s/pji, each 
sleeve being folded up six or seven dines. lint the 
vital force was not disrupted and the movement of life 
was perfectly rendered. He had completely grasped 
the spirit of Wu Wefsari, Itsceins^ however*strange 
that people simply praise his finger^-paintings/' 

Judging by the sriil preserved works of Kao Chi- 
p*ci* one may feel iiicltned to accept the popular 
verdict as to the relative merits of his difterent kinds 
of paintings, not because the finger-paintiiigs mark 
a very high standard of arEistic pcrfecrion, but 
because of the somewhat crudely over^eraphasized 
decorative stj'lizadon of the large landscapes painted 
in colour with the brush. They arc rather prcEen- 
dous compositions of academic type executed with 
technical skill* but with no suggestion of an inspir¬ 
ing life-breath™ Among tlic most characteristic 
examples of this kind in the imperial collccrions 
may be mentioned Towers and Terraces on the 
Island of tlic Immortals, Greeting the Risuig Sun,* 
White Eagle in a Pine-tree.® Some of these remind 
us of compositions by Chao Po-chii and other Sung 
academicians* transposed into more sonorous keySn 
But these were apparently greatly appreciated at the 
court* 

The minor landscapes on album-leaves or hand- 
scrolls, which arc cxccuied (at least in part) with the 
brush, have a more indmare cliaracter* reficedng 
shifting moods or fugitive impressiom in highly 


simplified but suggcsdve forms. An e?£ccleot scries 
of such landscape-studies is contained in on album of 
twelve leaves belonging to ihc Miiseum of Adadc 
Art in Amsterdam (c/I Fig.9). They represent certain 
characteristic aspects of rugged nature, freely com¬ 
posed from memory rather tliaij pain red after actual 
landscapes or models* The various elements of the 
modfi are knowm from many of liis paindngs* viz. 
spare trees on sharply cue rocky banks* fishing-boati 
faintly visible in the grey mist, rcEuming sails on 
shorc-Iess waters* birds descending to the reeds at 
dusk, small figures climbing ^teep paths that dis¬ 
appear in the narrow passes between the cliffs, and 
mountain ridges rising above the beds of woolly 
clouds* as if perceived from aeroplanes rather than 
by the eyes of an cightecmh<cntary painter* etc. 

The pictorial beauty of the best among these 
studies of clouds and waters, split rocks and withered 
trees* depends mainly on the combination of light 
washes of spare ink and roaches of a well-soaked 
brush (or finger nail) by which forms arc suggested 
withouE being defined in detail. The painter has 
followed a borderline between realistic and imagi¬ 
native ideas, making os realize that he was more of a 
technical iNrnf^j<j dian of a genuine interpreter of 
actual nature. 

Kao Chl-p‘crs genius as a landscape-painter 
also found expression in larger compositions exe- 
cuied with the fingers and the nails (PL441A). The 
mk in these pictures is applied in telling strokes and 
splashes which sometimes have a considerable ex- 
prcisionistie force* This may be observed in the very 
effective picture representing tlic Cliiu^u Mountain 
(in the former Abe cDUecdon)/ which may be 
called Kao Ch^i-p"ci*^s masterpiece* and also in the 
somewhat smaller picture of A Solitarj.' Pinc-trcc on 
a Chff and Flying Geese, which reveal more poedc 
conceptions (Pi.44is). 

■ T u^^yin tun-huj^ U, vql.s, 

* Li'-Lii, vok.U] and ]]. 

p.aya; 2 pk^urc fomierljr m the i:olleai{;in of Chang 
Hiiieh-lung. 

^ Th^ pirtune is dared 170^ and rcprcidiKcd in I , 57 and 

Ojtturd^ I* lO, 
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The comparison betueen Kao Ch'i-pVi s finger- 
pain tmgs and so^alled grass-wricing 
cnimciaccd by Chang Keng applies parricularly to the 
figure-studies representing fantastic personages such 
as Chung K^uef the dcmon-qucllcr with his rednuc 
of bats or imps, or Taoist fairies ot more surprising 
than aEtracrivc appearance^ In pictures of this kuid 
he fDllo\v5 the same trend as Wu Wei in some of his 
rustic figures, though he insists stilJ more than his 
predecessor on the grotesque features and renders 
them in a more muddyp though forcefii] xnanner — 
to quote Ch^in Tsu-yung, 

Kao ehi-pcis strange and snikmg paintings 
impressed many contemporaries and were imitated 
by both known and unknown painters. The most 
successful among the mutators was probably Fu 
Wen, Tzu-bi, tma Kbi-c^ing, v.'ho came from 
Fcng-tlen and alsc^j was a Manchu by birth. His 
fmger-pain rings representing rustic characters are 
done in a somewhat looser, more fluttering manner 
than Kao Ch i-p ei s, but have nevertheless a 
defuiitc expressionistic character and an individual 
tone that makes them recognizable.^ 

The neph™ of Kao Ch‘i-p ei, called Li Shih-cKo, 
Haji^liang. tnio Ku-eliaj, or Ch mg-tsai Chu- 
shih and other appellations, was a more importaiir 
pain[cr+ He came from Korea but passed most of his 
life in China and served as a court-painter during the 
early part of Ch len-lung^s rdgn. Chang Keng 
tells that when young, he followed his father on a 
journey to Chiajig-nan; there he met Wang Shih-ku 
and heard him discourse on painting . *. His land¬ 
scapes were beautiful, and his figure-pain tings w'cre, 
according to his own w'ords. inspired by Wu Tao-tzu* 
whereas his (lowers, birds and fruits were all painted 
in die bskk-i manner which he had learned from his 
uncle s finger-paintings , Both of them were great 
masters, though ofdifFerent kinds, like Weng Meng, 
the nephew, and Chap Meng-fu, liis unclc,^** 

The Iasi remark seems true enough; rhe stylistic 
connexion bcuvecn Kao Ch’i^pVi and Li ShiJi-cho 
IS not very close even though the younger master 
sometinies in hi$ bird and flower-paintings uses a 


somewhat expressionistic and very spontaneous 
method. In the landscapes, which form the main 
part of his mivre, he reveaU a dilFercnt artistic 
temperament and w^orks in a more finished, though 
very' sensitive manner. If this is based on studies of 
Wang Hui's landscapes, as claimed by Chang Keng, 
it is evident chat Li Shih-cho has transformed very^ 
freely what he may have Icanicd from the famous 
master. Most of his palndngs known to us represent 
mountain slopes with rushing screams and a few tall 
pine-trees, or gullies framed by predpitoiis cliff's and 
spare trees,* as in the view from the Tui Sung 
mountain,^ ijt. views quite differenE from those 
w^hich arc most common in the works of the Lou- 
rung painters, and rendered with an undertone of 
romantic feeling usually accentuated by one or two 
figures who stand absorbed in eontempbtion of the 
views. Most expressive in this respect b the piciure 
in a Japanese coUecaon representing a man standing 
under a partly visible piite-trcc looking out into hazy' 
space, a composition which by its utter simplicity 
and absence of all limiting elements may be said to 
express ^*thc infinity of heaven and earth*\® 

Li Shih-cho was evidently something of a nature 
poet. The motifs by which he expressed himself are 
distitiguished by characteristics unUke those of most 
Chinese landscapes of the period* h may well be 
that they represent memories of youthful days spent 
in the Korean ntoimtains. They are ba$ed on actual 
impressions of nature and rendered with a kind of 
sincerity which makes some of these simple views 
more attractive than tlie average traditional land¬ 
scapes by T'ang-tai, Hung Wu, Chang Ts'ung- 
tsang, or the other Famous court-painters about the 
middle of the century. 

^ For Fu W&i^s fuigcr-pjindrigi 4cc Aff voLl; Mii«?c 

Ciuinicti MiUdf um ftir OitaJut. 

* /u, I, 

* Aninng the b«l of ^!hi4 kind of pjinEingi HU)' b<^ 

nicfmiHocd the Landscapes in the Ocvcliml Museum (Fjr 44 ^) 
3 iid in the Hobait callccuon in Oinibiidge, Mau.; another 
ptctuxc of this type is icproduced b p.177. 

* JWprcxIiJcxd tn €K voLtX. 

* C/. firj'MlHi No.lL, 
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Westerners and Painters of Flowers and Animals 
at Court in the Ch‘ien-lung era 
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influence from Western art wliich wa$ 
noticeable iti Chinese painting of the K'ang-hsi 
period (and earlier) mercased considerably and 
became more definite in the rdgn of the emperor 
Chlen-lung^ when the cultural relations between 
the Middle Kingdom and the leading European 
powers passed through a period of rapid advance^ 
It was at the tirtie represciitod maiuly by several of 
the Jesuit missionaries, who brought with them 
from their homelands a good knowledge of the 
technical sides of painting and architecture (in partic¬ 
ular)^ though none of them was a fiill-flcdgcd 
artist by education or profession. Their pilgrimage 
to the Far East was not prompted by any kind of 
artistic anihirion or curiosity, but by religious zeal; 
tlicy came as representatives of the Catholic churchT 
not as envoys of sonic art academy or kingly art^ 
lover^ and whatever drey did or performed was 
expected to form a new cultural link or a step for¬ 
ward in the propagation of the Church. 

Considering these circumstances, it is indeed a 
matter of surprise to note that some of these men 
won their greatest success not as representatives of a 
foreign religion but through their activities as 
painters, decorators, architects, mechanicians and 
instrument-makers, attracting as such far more 
atittition and admtrarion than in their capacity of 
missionaries. The records of their employment by 
the emperor as artists and builders arc lebtively wcU 
known ^ owing to their own published accounts 
written for their superiors in Europe^ ^d need not 
be repeated at this pbee, but a line or two from 
Ptre Attirct's letter of I743» writicn at Yuan Ming 


Yuan, the Old Sumtner Pabce, where they worked, 
may be quoted, because k ofl’ers some intimate 
glimpses of the activities of these missionary 
painters, w^ho occupied somewhat extraordinary 
positions in the immediate surrounding of die 
emperor^. AtEirct, who himself was a gifted painter^ 
and as such second only to Casdglione, wTotc as 
follows:* '"Of all the Europcaiis staying here (j.e. in 
Yuan Ming Yuan) it is only the painters and watch¬ 
makers who have access cveryw^hcre on account of 
their work. The rooms in which we paint are 
situated in one of the litdc palaces that I have men¬ 
tioned. The emperor comes nearly every day to see 
how we are working, so it is scarcely possible to go 
away. We no longer go out to paint, unless the 
object to be represented i$ such that it cannot be 
transported; in tliat case we arc taken under escort 
of eunuchs to the palace where it is situated. One 
must then walk very quickly and noiselessly on tip¬ 
toe, almost as if one were about to commit some 
heinous act.” 

The privilege of working under the personal 
supervision and guidance of the Son of Fleaycn and 
their manifest success in fulfiUmg the artistic ideas 
and retjuirements of the imperial master did not, 
however, give rise to any exaggerated self-esteem or 
personal ambitions on the part of the missionary 
painters. They did their work as sen/i impcratfiris 
but at the same rime to the glory of the cburdi, 
which after all was the ultimate object of their 
presence in China. It was no secret that this and the 
future of their misKons were ultiuiately dependent 
■ C/. vdLXXVII of jLrtiTf/ 1749^ 
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on the good will and personal favour ofthc empemr. 
l^is views in niatters of religion w'arc apparently 
fairly liberal or ncuoaL but it seemed to bini evi¬ 
dently a rare advantage m have at liis disposal skilful 
men, who could construct palaces and execute 
pictures of a kind that was adding to the glamorous 
lame of the princely residences in the Western world. 

All these ambitions and dbprate viewpoincs, in¬ 
spired by political* psychological, devotional and 
artistic ideas, coincided at this epocli of increasing 
material intercourse bct\%ecn the Far East and the 
West to open a road for the Jesuit painters in the 
Middle KingdtJm and niakc their artistic products 
greatly appreciated, particularly by tl^c emperor. 
They introduced a certain amount of new ideas, 
especially in the plastic modelling of die figures 
with light and shade and in the represen tatioii of 
space, but these w^rc grafted oil the traditional 
Chinese trutlncrs of pictorial representation, causing 
important modifications in the attitude of some of 
the contemporary artists, it is true, w'ithout ever 
removing them very far from the main high-road 
of traditional Chinese painting. The inAucncc was 
of a limited kind, hardly more than an episode in che 
history of Chinese art^ partly because these iiibsiDn- 
arj' painters could not fill the position of great 
creative masters and partly because their contacts 
with the general flow of contemporary indigaious 
painting was restricted by thdr position as the 
emperor 5 personal servants. They had httlc, if any* 
opportunity to do their w ork iudependciitly of such 
restrictions. In view of these circumstances they can 
hardly be said to demand much attention in a 
general history of Chinese painting; a native histor-- 
ian might well disregard them as an isolated side- 
issue or a temporary ripple on the surface of the 
broad stream of Chinese painting; yet these pictures 
should not be left out in a Western presentation of 
the subject in general, because dicy liave gained 
considerable popularitv' among Western amateurs 
and Served as Important historical evidence of a some¬ 
what experimental attempt lo blend principles of 
Eastern and Western pai/iting into a liarmoniously 


combined form of representative art. This may not 
have proved as successful as was expected by its 
instigators, yet it must be admitted diat nothing 
better of the kind Has been attained in later rimes^ 

* ★ * 

Among tbc European rnissionarics active in Peking 
in the Ch^ien-luJig era were at least four who won 
some distinction as painters: Giuseppe Castiglbne 
(Lang Sliih-ning), Denis Attirec (Wang Chih- 
Ignatius Sichclbait (Ai Ch^i-meng) and 
Giovanni Damascctnis, Their artistic activity is re¬ 
corded and pictures ascribed to the three firsc-nained 
may sriU be seen, but it is only Castiglionc who has 
won a well-established place in the history of 
Chinese pamtuig;^ he \V 2 $ able to assimilate at 
least in part the icchnical methods and artistic 
materials of the Chinese and dius won oJhdal recog¬ 
nition and apprccbtioii. The emperors K*aiig-lm and 
Ch icn-lung employed him constantly and consi¬ 
dered his paintings as die very acme of pictorial art, 
and the latter^ particularly, honoured him in many 
ways and made him one of die principal members 
of the imperial Bureau of Painting. No few^er dian 
fifty-six of his pictures are enumerated in 
yuan-4iHtt In (after the imperial catalogue Sltih^liu 
and most cf these liavc been reproduced 
in five albums published by the former Palace 
Museum.* Chinese critics considered him in partic¬ 
ular as a very skilful painicr of animaJs and flowers, 
but the emperor Cli'ieii-lung praised him in one of 
his inscriptions as an unsurpassed portrait-pain ter, 
and he had many opportunities of representing the 
itiipcrial countenance. It may also be noied that he 
took an active part in the planning of the European 

* Lang wai bom in Milm 163$, arrived in Pcklag^ 

f 7 i S and died there 1766; hii ctrccif in Cbiiia hu been duct&sed 
by varhoui auiiioridci: die m^t v^liuble toformanoo is found in 
P. PclUiiifh inicle; *NL« Coniiu^tes. dc rEmperr ur de |a diinc'\ 
'rcftfig 1911, iid m M. bitida'i mirle: Biognpbk^kl 

Study of laiig StiLh-mng'^ in BijMisu Kruky^, voLX, October 
19JJ. where aJio ^11 the earlier litenitire coneeming the painter 
is iiuotcdn 

* L*r^ S/iih-HlAjj hua, voKt -V, 19 SI-I 9 J 5 : an addiuanal VoJinilC 
cofnaiui akp ionie howv pdniiiig? by Ai ChVtit^tig. 
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buildings with their adjuining gardens in the OJd 
Summer Pabte^ YLian Ming Yiiaii. 

Lang Shili-nitig [Castiglionc) must evidently 
have had a consideTablc training as painter before he 
aiTived in Cliina; he was ail able draughtsman and 
good colourist who knew how to represent alJ 
kinds of animals, birds, and flowers with great 
faithfulness to nature^ but he did not have much of 
a chance Co develop individual artistic ideas (if he 
actually conceived such), because his pictures were 
done on Lniperiai command and meant to serve as 
historical doemnents rather than as works of art. 
He was also obliged to adopt as far as pMsible 
oriental implements, pamring with, ihc Chinese 
brush, ink, and colours, though he composed his 
pictures according to principles of Wesrem art, i.e* 
with convincingly realistic space construe tion, and 
pbstic n^kodelling with light and shade. The land¬ 
scapes may have caused the greatest ddficulry m a 
man who had to satisfy Chniese requirements with 
foreign means and tnethods. They sometimes reveal 
a certain vadlbtion between Eastern and Western 
modes of rcprcscntaiion (cf. PL443). When the 
sccncrj^ is limited to a single tree or a rock^ these arc 
rendered with the same insistence on plastic form as 
the animals, and there is no further spatial definidon, 
but when it is more extensive, or continued through 
a long scrollj it is spread out in die Chinese lashion, 
more or less like a bird Wye view% It should also be 
remembered cliat some of the very long or large 
pictures made to commemorate important events 
in the reign of the emperor Ch'icn-lujig, such as the 
series of six scrolls illustrating his travels in various 
parts of the realm (belonging to the Mus6eGuimet), 
were not the individual work of Lang Shih-ning* 
but produced through the co-operation of several 
painters who worked under the guidance of the 
Italiain and w^hosc names arc recorded on one of 
these scrolls, viz. Chin Kun, Ting Kuaii-peng, 
Ch^eng Chih-tao and Li Hui-lin. Lang Sliih-ning*$ 
leading position in the imperial Bureau of Painting 
was probably due no less to hi$ ability to organize 
the large supply of illustrative documents referring 


to memorable events in the reign of Chlcn-liuig 
than to his technical skill in rcprcscntuig the most 
valuable horses, rarest aniniab aiid most bitUhnt 
birds with absolute fldclit}^ and convincing illusion. 

This was something that pleased life imperial 
patron piore than it impressed the contemporary 
Chinese painters; it seemed to them more strange 
than attractive and with very hide. If any, rebtion 
to their ideas about the art of painting. Lang Shih- 
ning had as a matter of fact no successors except 
among die foreign missionaries and among some of 
the nadvc converts. His artistic skill was, however, 
quire sufficient to secure liim a promineni: place in 
the favour of the emperor. Ch'^icn-Iung employed 
him nor only for painting portraits of his favourite 
horses and dogs, strange animals, such as while 
monkeys and antelopes, kingly eagles and hunting 
falcons, colourful peacocks and cranes (to mention 
only some examples from a long series of zoological 
motifs), but also for portraits of himself, his courtiers 
and soldiers. Lang Shih-ning represented the 
emperor m various situations, as for instance, re¬ 
ceiving tribuic horses from che Qa^iksJ while 
scaled on the porch of a pavilion surrounded by 
attendants, or irispeciing horses out on pasture,* or 
studying antiquities m che garden of his Sumniet 
Palace/ i.e. in pictures which have a considerable 
interest as historical documents even if they do not 
rank very high as specimens of Clmiesc art. 

It may also be recalled that Lang Slhh-ning exe¬ 
cuted the drawings for two of the items in the series 
of sixteen illustratigns of the “conquests*", or 
victorious campaigns, ot the emperor Ch'ien-Uiug^ 
which have become famous through the engravings 
made of them m Paris on imperial command. They 
were intended to glorify che mihtary expeditiom of 
the emperor and served as gifts to various high 
ofFidals and foreign potentaics. Lang Sliih^ng died 
before the series was complete^ Sic w^as assisted in 

^ A Emails ictoU now m th« Musa Cuiiiici, Parii. 

* p a icroll from die ifiipcrijJ coUcciieQ, no's beludg- 
uig CO Mt. Chin 

" Ku-kimg, vpV.U. 
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the preparation of these drawings (which probably 
were reduced copies of some larger pictures existing 
in the Hall of Ptirple Splendour, Tzu-kuang-ko* in 
Chung Hai)^ by some of the other niissioturics, like 
Stehel birth. Attirct, uid Dinusccniis. but their 
more or less dilmaiitc drawings seem to have been 
rather freely arranged and correaed by the highly 
trained French artists who crinsferTed them on to 
copper plates. It is consequently futile to draw my 
conclusions as to the artistic ability of these men 
fironi the famous engravings, which ore excellent 
specimens of the bombastic style prevailing in 
French art of the period. 

All these foreign missionaries who were occupied 
in artistic pursuits at tlie court of Ch*icn 4 ung 
became painters and builders from force of circum¬ 
stance; their ultimate motives were* as said before, 
to strengthen the position of the Christian missions 
rather than to create great works of art, or to express 
indisndual inspirations. As painters they followed 
the same pseudo-Chinese mamcr as Castiglioneand 
were appreciated for the same reasons. Ignatius 
Sichclbarth, whose Chinese name was Ai Ch*i- 
meng (1708-17S0), and Denis Attirct, who was 
called Wang Chih-ch'ctig (1703-1768),* painted the 
iniperjal horses as well as birds and flowers, andt to 
judge by the pictures by the former still preserved 
in the ex-imperial collection, their works were 
somewhat simplified products of the same illustrative 
kind as Castiglionc s picuircs. But they all stood in 
great favour with their imperial patron and were 
placed on a level w-ith, if not above, the Chuicse 
painters who at the rime were attached to the 
Bureau of Pain ting in Peking Palace, Clfien-lung 
may indeed have urged them to work in the 
Chinese fashion, but he must at the same dmc have 
been particularly attracted by the foreign elements 
in their art, which made these missionaries more 
interesting in his eyes than contemporary^ iudigenous 
artists who might have produced better pictures of a 
similar type. 

The opinioii of the Chinese painters eoncerning 
the Western mode of paindng has been well ex¬ 


pressed by Tsou l-kuci, the leading flower-pamter, 
who was exactly concemporary with Lang Shih- 
ning and also active at the court, where he may liave 
met die Italian or at least liave become acquainted 
with his paintings. A short chapter in Tsou Ukuci\ 
treatise Hsiuo-shan /iiM-p'w is devoted to The 
WesEem Manner of Painting and contains the 
following remarks: 

"‘The Westerners are skilled in geometry^ and con¬ 
sequently there is not the slightest niiscakc in their 
way of rendering light and shade (yui and 

distance (near and tar)* In their paintings all the 
figures, buildings, and trees cast shadows, and their 
brush and colours arc entirely different from those 
of Chinese painters, Tlieir views (scenery) stretch 
out from broad (in the foreground) to narrow (in 
the background) and arc defined (madiematically 
measured). When they paint houses on a wall, 
people are tempted to \valk into them. Students of 
painting may well take over one or two points from 
them to make their own paintings more attractive 
CO the eye. But these painters have no brush-manner 
whatsoever; although dicy possess skill, they arc 
simply artisans and can consequently not be 

clasmfied as painters (f.e. artists)."" 

Tson l“kuci"s pronouncement should not be too 
far generalized, even though it touches on certain 
hindameJital differences of Eastern and Western arc. 
because it is inspired by the somewhat simplified 
examples of European painting which at the time 
had become known in China, and which may be 
dassifted a$ artisans" rather than as artists" w'orks. At 
the same time it is evident that he was greatly im¬ 
pressed by the scientific skill of the foreigners and 
aUo Itad ati opcit eye for the advantaged of their 
scientific knowledge when applied in painting. It 
was too obvious to be neglected or despised, and 
Tsou l-kuei just like some of the other flow^er and 
figure-painiets, asstniilatcd certain elements of it^ 
particularly in their efforts to give more bodily 

^ Q. the Appmdix to the above quetoJ ankle by P- PdJiot in 
* PelUoU, op, du, pp. 19^191- 
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relief to objects than was customary in Chinese 
painting* How he diJ this will be desaibed pre¬ 
sently. 

Among painters who apparently did not remain 
immujic to the Western manner of painting maybe 
mentioned hi the first place Sh^-n Ch^iian^ H^ng- 
^hauhm Nan-p*ing, from Wu-hsing in Chekiang, 
who, to judge by the dates of his pictures (1723- 
177C), w^as conteniporary with Lang Shih-utng and 
in certain respects may be called a Cliincsc counter¬ 
part CO the Italian 1 His works are characterized by 
the same kind of exact naturalism as Lang Sbih- 
iiing\ ajiimal and bird-pamttngs^ though superior 
to thcfn in the mideriiig of life and movemenr, not 
to speak of the brilliant execution in traditional 
Chinese reclmique. But in spite of all the^c 

qualities, so fitting for a court pin ter, Shcii Nan- 
p'in w'as never attached to the imperial Bureau of 
Painting; instead of tliat he w^as invited by a Japanese 
art-patron to Nagasaki, w'here he lived for three 
years producing a large amount of paintings and 
exerting a considerable influence on the local school 
of Japanese art, Wc arc also mid that he was liberally 
rewarded w^ith gold, but **when he came back 
from Japaji he distributed all the gold and silk which 
be had received thercamong hb friends and relatives, 
and his own purse became empty againChinese 
critics praise with good reason lib brilliant colouring 
and hb faculty of grasping the secrets of the many 
kinds of birds and animals which he represented. 
To mention some of them here individually seems 
hardly necessary * because they can be studied mih 
case in the many excellent reproductions in the 
Japanese publications mentioned in our Lbes. Since 
Shell Nan-p'ing became so famous in Japan, most 
of his works went there and comparatively few 
have remained in China: not a single one b in the 
cx-itripcrial collections. Yet liis art was of the kind 
that might w^ell have served an imperial patron^ 
colourful and decorative almost to excess^ illus¬ 
trative and exact, with a touch of imaginadve 
splendour, as for instance in the interpretadon of the 
birds, but perhaps had not enough of the flavour 


of foreign dilertantbiii and academic refinement to 
please the art Critic on the throne* 

Most of the flower and bird-painters of outstand¬ 
ing merit were* however, closely attached to the 
court as ofliebis as well as in their quality of painters. 
The oldest and inosr iiifluendal amotig diem was 
Chiang T^ing-hsi, Yang-sim, Hsi-ku {1669- 
1732)^ who w^as already active in the K^ang-hsi and 
Yufig-cherig reigns* He enjc^yed the particular con¬ 
fidence of the emperors, ’was honoured with titles 
and high ranks, and held successively important posts 
in the govcrnmetic such as President of the Board of 
Revenue, and of the Board of War, Chief Examiner 
in ihc metropolitan examinations. Grand Tutor of 
the heir apparent, etc*, and was finally (1729) made 
one of the first three Grand Councillors,® His 
name b thus even more famous in the political 
annals of the Middle Kingdom diaii in its art- 
history, yet he was generally hailed at the time (and 
abo later) as the most brilliant of all the excellent 
painters of flow^ers and birds in China of the 
cighEccndi cditury, Chang Keng, who voices die 
oflicial view" of the rime, writes** diat Chiang 
painted flowers and birds (living things) ’With an 
easy brush, scmictinies strange, sometimes regular, 
doing diem sometimes (ugitivcly, sometimes clahor- 
arely, sometimes in colour, sometimes in ink only. 
A single picture of liis may show this, yet be 
perfectly natural and harmonious, expressing spirit 
and movement of life . , * He could well be placed 
at die side of the Yuan masters. Many of the 
KhoJars and officials who practised painting took 
him 05 their niodef The writer then describes a 
fan-painting by the master representing a branch oi 
chry^nthemum flow^ers, the petals were touched in 
lightly with chin washes of colour, but the pbtils 
w^crc dotted very carefully in fcifuj-pt maimer * , * 
Every stroke in thb was noble, “if he bad not been a 
man of great knowledge and courage and wielded the 
brush of an Immortal, he could not have done it/* 

* Cf, Hua yu quoted i£L voLia, i* 9. 

'HuintficS, Etfwrtfltl Chiwie of ihe v<jLl, p.i4J- 

^ /vHS kuA-ihhi^ ^u, i, 3, p.7. 
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We ajc furtlicnnore told tliat Chkiig's name is 
found on many highly detailed coloured paintings 
which were nor executed by himself but by an 
assistant called P'an, 

Chang K«ig*s reference to Cbiang T*ing-hsi’s 
faculty of combining various technical methods in 
his flo%ver-paindiigs so as Eo obtain the most life¬ 
like and charming results* is no doubt significant not 
only as a ehanicterizadon of the mastcr^s eclectic 
habits* bill also as an indication of the point of view 
from which he was popularly most appreciated. 
This highly culcurcd courtier, scholar and ofiidal 
iiiighr indeed be called a perfect "gentleman 
technician” (if not gentleman-painter); he was as a 
matter of &cc one of the last and incst faithful 
representatives of ihe kind of bird and flower- 
painting that for nearly a thousand years had 
flourished under official protection at the imperial 
academics. And this may^ indeed, have beat of 
special iniporEance ac a time when flower-paintings 
of a Western type and eKc impressionistic /im/j-i 
studies were gaining the upper hand. 

Among the best examples of Chiang T*uig-hsi"i 
liighly refined arE may be mentioned the album of 
coloured fan-paintings after models by the emperor 
Hui Tsung published by the Chung-hua Co. 1935, 
They reflect an academic pcrfcciion ihat lias farcly 
been surpassed, but ihe great majority of bis 
abundant paintings are of larger size and reveal 
more of his feeling for the actual charm of Chinese 
gardens* cliosc wonderful dispbys of horticidtufal 
and pictorial art which were thai passing through 
rheir last period of florescence. He must have loved 
them: in his best pictures he has transmitted the 
radiance of the friiitHrccs in blossom* the opulence 
of the magnolias and peonies, the elegance of the 
vi isterias and the prowess of the tall ebrysanthe- 
munis, with all the charm and distinction attaching 
to such rnodcls^ (PL444). 

Tsou l-kuci, Yuan-po, W Hsiao-sltan (1686- 
1766), ivas a little younger than Chiang Ting-hsi 
and enjoyed his greatest reputation in the Ch'icn^ 
lung era, but liis official and artistic career was ^iiite 


sirnilar to that of the older flower-painter. After he 
had passed his f/nji skih degree in 1727, he became a 
Han-lin member, a censor, a secretary in the Grand 
Council^ and fmaliy vice-president of the Board of 
Kites. Emperor Ch^icn-lung admired his flower- 
paintings immensely, describing them in several 
poetical colophons as absolutely unequalled^ an 
admiration which is rc-cdiocd by Chang K^g* 
wko uses many flowery adjectives about Ehem ajid 
says that the painter was the only one in the field 
after Yun Shoii-p%g. But Urn redundant praise is 
sanely modified by Ch*in Tsii-)Ting* who writes:* 
”1 have a few^ piccurcs by the artist in my collection, 
representing chrj^itheniutn flowers in colour. In 
painting these he first used thick powder for the 
pccals and then Wiishcd them over with light colours. 
The powder made them stand out in relief on che 
silk. They arc skilfully executed and beautiful, but 
after all railier $tiff and deficient in elegant design. In 
Ills landscapc-pmtiiigs the outlines and wrinkles are 
made carelessly and have no resonance of die lift- 
breath. From this one may realise that the fame 
he enjoyed at the time is not to be depended upon.” 

The criticism is well founded* Tsou I-kuci"s 
flower-paintings, which also abound in the former 
imperial collection* are mote or Ics^ stylized in their 
formal designs, which may be attractive from a 
decorative point of view but hardly concributc to 
the living charm found in the flowers. His ttiaimer 
ol painting is the opposite to that of the older 
painters; instead of reducing the material means to 
the utmost and with a few bght touches of the brush 
creating an atmosphere or a suggestion of the 
fragrance of the flowers, he uses plenty of powder- 
colour, sometimes working ihe flowers in relic! on 
the silk (as pointed out by Ch*in Tsu-yung)i a 
majuicf which may have had its origin in his studies 
of Western pauiting, even though he never aCEually 
adopted the European technique. His endeavour 

* The Rtcatcr number of hii piL'toxca aic Mill in the cx-impefiil 
roEcctifmi for whkh they wen: paiitted; i <>f thr*r arc 

nrptfxiuccd in (hi and in 

■ htn4iuia, I. 
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WAS lo create miprcssions of relief or objects 
standing free, without the use of modcLIuig vdih 
shadows. The result became a kind of plastic sty liza¬ 
tion (oiosdy in bright colours) perfectly suitable for 
decorative purposes. Many of his larger composi- 
dons might serve admirably for screens or wall- 
panels just as somewhat later Japanese paintings of 
the same kind did. But one must not expect to find 
in them glimpses of the more intimate beauty or 
secret fragrance of the flowers {Pi .445)- 

Tsou [-kuci's treatise Hsho-ihm /jim p*if^ men- 
tioned above* is mainly devoted to technical dis¬ 
cussions of the flow^cr motifs^ their colouring snd 
designSp but in the introdiiction he expresses some 
gejieral ideas which may be quoted here: **The im- 
portant point in paindng flowers is to represent the 
shapes of die flowXTS according to nature and not to 
take them from one’s masters. The works of the 
painters who devoied themselves eo the copying of 
ready-made compositions have no life or flavour. 
Now the innumerable things in aiaturc serve me as 
teachers, and their living force directs the move¬ 
ments of my bmsh. When one sees a flower or a 
bud, one should look into it and examine it most 
carefully, try^ing to understand why It is such; then 
its expression and appearance will become natural 
and full of life as if the Creator had worked through 
the painter, 

^‘It is exactly the same as in figuftspainting, . , . 
A deficient form has never as yet completely ex¬ 
pressed the spirit, Tlie flower-painters of today do 
not paint the covering petals completely or take 
account of their proper numbers, nor do they 
represent the young shoots properly; tonsequendy 
their works are like moutitaiiis without 'dragon 
veins" or wafer without arteries,"* etc. 

A radical change seems to ha ve taken place in the 
attitude of the flower-painters since the previous 
generation. If we recall some of Yun Shou-p*irtg*s 
colophons ui which he expresses his regret at not 
being able to represent tilings as lighdy and im¬ 
materially as he w^ould have liked to do. we at once 
realize chat Tsou I-kuci*$ insisience on formal like¬ 


ness and completeness reveals a different attitude^ 
objective reality and decorative outwarduess were 
gaining preponderance over the various forms of 
poetic or expressioiustic pictorial interpretation 
which had domuiated Chinese flower-painting 
(particularly^ since the Yuan period)^ a tendency 
nourished by the influaice from Western art* 

Less kiiowTi nowadays, because his w'orks arc 
rare, but Iiighly approdated at tht rime was Ch'ien 
Tsai, K*uji-i, W To-shih (1708-179;!), grand" 
son of Ch^en Shu, die female painter of flow'ers and 
landscapes in the style of Wang Yuan-eh'!* In his 
ease eh'in Tsu-yung expresses no criticism, only 
praise:^ "He a man different from all odicrs, . , , 
In painting cpldcndnim leaves he let the brush go 
quite tredy; they were full of life and expression, 
and in paindng stones he used the /ci pai manner. 
His brush-strokes were vigorous, flowing and run¬ 
ning without the least hesitation. He was quite firce 
from common nianiicrs. Started a style ol his own 
and stood high above the dust.” But his connexion 
with Hsii Wei and Ch"cn Tao-fu has also been 
poimed out by some cridcs. Ch'icn Tsai’s small 
paintings of cpidendrumsp tiarcissi, fungi, pine-trees, 
and plum-blossoms arc of a sdiobrly ty^pe, written 
down with a fluent brush in ink only. They are very 
simple without the least search for outw^ard decora¬ 
tive effect but expressive through the life-imparting 
rhythm of the bnidi-sttokcs. The best among his 
w'orksp for instance Bpidendrums on a Rockery (in 
the Ku-kujig collcction)p* may be placed on a level 
with paintings by Wang Ku-hsiang or Hsbug 
Shotg-mo, diough ihe poetic undercurrent is less 
palpable. 

Several other painters of flowers, grass, bambooSp 
trees and rockeries who ivert active in tlic K^ang-hsi 
and ChUen-lung pariod$ might be mentioned, but 
we can do little more than record their names and 
refer to the Lists for an entmieradon of their works; 

^ T'tffJ^^yiPi Ain I* 3. I, 17. 

* j/jii /imwAI, voLXV; anutlicT dur^arritiic: work by die 
pointer rcpreiciiEuig Naedisi and Rttigi if ccprodui:^ in Li Tm, 
vqLUL 
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Wang Wu, 121! Ch^m-chung (1632-1650)^ was 
sometking of a parallel to Hsiang Mo-lm, j\f, more 
famous as a collector and connoisseur chau as a 
painter (PL446J* Ma Yuan^yUj /211 Fu-hs (active 
^jc 590 “t 72 o)+ was a sfdlfail imirator of Yiin Shou- 
plng. Chang Jo-ai. Ch'mg-lnan (1713-17+6), 
and hb brother Chang jD-<h“cTig, Ching-chicn 
(1722-1770)^ sons of the well-known scholar and 
statesman Chang T'ing-yii, were both attached to 
the imperial Bureau of Painting and also prominent 
Hanlin members, serving as such in various official 
positions. A good number of their paintings, repre¬ 
senting pinc--trces, bamboo, plum-blos$oms. narcissi 
and other flowers are to be seen in the ex-imperial 
collections, but they can hardly be said to reved any 
marked individual characteristics.^ Among their 
works are also mentioned snow-landscapes painted 
on the order of the emperor Ch'icn lung^ 

Yu Hsmg, fjrl Tsing-^an, was also greatly 
appreciated by the emperor and offick! circles; he 
was a close friend of tlie landscapist T ang^tai. They 
were both remarkable for their technics! skill and 
cheir lack of chi yun, Yii Hsing^s minutely executed 
coloured piciurcs might serve as excellent illustra- 
tions in a treatise on garden-flowers^ but they have 
hr lie inrcrcst as speeimens of pictorial art^ aijd the 
same is true of his brger decorative composirions 
with colourful birds and flowers, pine-^rees and 
stones. They remind us of similar compontions by 
Shen Nan-p'mg- 

Chin T ing’^piao^ tzu Shih-k^uei (active r.1720- 
17C0), who also Served as a court-pain ret in the 
Ch*ien-lung period, is better known, chough per- 
haps less for his flowers, bamboos, and blossoming 
fruit-trees than for his figure compositions. He was 
evidently a very talented man who painted Buddhist 
and Taoist figures and scenes from peasants^ lives 
with the same ease as flowera and traditional land¬ 
scapes, Yet in spite of his great case and productivity 
as a man of the brush, he seems to have studied 
nature rather closely and developed an individual 
kind of naive realism which makes most of his figure- 
compositions cmertainuig is illustrations of actual 


life and endows the studies of trees and flowers with 
the freshness of a fogrant spring. Among the former 
may be noted pictures rcpresaidng Transporting 
Cranes in 1 Boat, Collecting Fungi in Snow, Dredg¬ 
ing Mud, Collecting Orchids, Saluting a Stone 
(PL 447) ♦ and several others of a similar kind which 
made him very popular. Chin T*ing-piao was a man 
from Chekiang and seems indeed as such to have 
been Influenced by the traditions of the former Che 
schtKjl in his landscapes, whereas the figures arc 
more or less rustic descendants of Tai Chin $ happy 
fishermen. Nor did he follow the more common 
academic traditions of Sung titiies in his flower- 
paintings or try to imitate the pictorial maimer of 
Yim Shou-ping (then eti among flower- 

painters), but developed a style more akin to rhar of 
Lu Chih, the many-sided Ming painter who also 
reached his purest pictorial results in his srudics of 
lilies and orchids (PL44S). 

* * * 

Among the men who about the middle of the 
Ch^ten-luJig reign represented figure-painting at the 
court beside Chin T'irig-piao may be rnctitioned 
Ting Kuan-p'eng, Hsu Yang, Shen Yuan, Chang 
T‘ing-yen, Hsieh Sd, etc., names found not only in 
the yitan^hifa la, but also on many paint- 

ings in the cx-^impcrial collections. The two firsc- 
named arc most ahundanily represented, a fact which 
may be taken as a proof of tlieir privileged position 
at die court. Their works are generally speaking of 
a somewhat simplified academic type and executed 
with more refinement of detail than decorative 
planning or coherence, mostly with colour in a 
careful Lurjj-pi manner/ [t is indeed significant that: 
Ting Kuan-p'eng as well as Hsu Yang did free 
versions of the famous composition known as A 
Literary Meeting in the Wesicrn Garden, rhough 
probably neither of them had seen Li Kung-linb 
original picture,. Ting Knan‘-p^6ng, at least in one 

^ Cf. K.-k. rftf, vola.VII. VIIL XXXVI. ind Iilany pjint- 

ingi ill ihc fociiK-r N;^riotul Miucum, Peking;. 

* K-k. jAii-liibf efc/, vqlsslV and XLl- 



FiouftE to. ChNcn Tsai, Epidasdmiii md Bamboo by a Cjardcn Stone, 
f/jf, vol.XV, 
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of Ills versions^ followed CKm Ying^s transposirion 
of the niorif/ whereas Hsii Yang elaborated the 
composition with a larger garden in which the 
various figure groups were placed in closer con¬ 
formin' WTth the literaiy description,* T"iiig Kuan- 
p^eng's particular interest in Li Kung-Un’s art is also 
proved by the copy that he made of the tiiaster*^5 
haiitlscroll representing the emperor Ming Huang 
playing polo (dated 1746),® Ocher paintings by the 
artist arc based on earlier modeb, as for inscance, die 
representation of Seven Poets Passing the T*ung- 
kuan Gate, after Han Huang.* It is executed with 
minute care in kmig pi technique with addition of 
colour, but to what extent it actually corresponds to 
chc original is more than we can telL Ting Kuan- 
p^^ng had evidently a leaning tow'ards illustrative 
genre-painting and in thb respect as well as in hb 
more indilTerent Buddhist paintings followed his 
namesake of the Ming period^ Ting Yiin-peng^ 
ihough he never rose above the level of a skilled 
imitator. 

Hsu Yang was more varied in his choice of motifs 
and sought inspiration not only in the works of 
Northern Sung masters, but aUt> in paintings of the 
South Sung and Ming periods. Reminiscences from 
Chao PcM^hu, T'ang Yin and Clfiu Ying may be 
observed in some of his landscapes with, pavilions 
and figures,® but hi$ mo$E successful and harmonious 
paintings represent birds, geese among reeds or 
swallows around a blossoming pear-tree. As in’die 
ease of $0 many of these imitative painters, his 
individual sensitiveness w'as aroused by fiow'crs and 
birds. 

Hsieh Suj was another conservative traditionalist 
who"composed illustradons to popular legends, for 
instance, the representation of The Great Yu Con¬ 
trolling the Flood,* a somewhat onginaJ composi¬ 
tion in w'hich a mass of vivid small figures are 
swarming bi a rocky landscape of pre-T'ang type. 
Another of his pictures in the Ku-kung collection 
(dated 1777) represents an elaborate palatial building 
in snow and looks more like a copy of a Sung 
design." 


Chang T'ing-ycn also specialized in palaces and 
figures, and his pictures seem to have been done 
mainly as recording documents. This is true of the 
palace view with men preparing the Mid-autumn 
Festival,^ and also of the map-like picture which 
represents the battle at Wu-shili (a place between 
Aksu and Kashgar) just as neatly and orderly as if it 
were a cavalry parade for the entertainment of the 
emperor* The long descriptive text written by 
Ch'ien-lung himself is dated tyfiS*" 

A more exact or positive fidelity to nature confers 
more historical in ec rest on Shen Yuan's pictures 
from the imperial parks in Peking; they arc truly 
enrcrtainiiig in spile of their lack of artistic quality or 
pictorial significance. The two which arc known to 
us in reproduction represent Ch^ien 4 ung’s Pavilion 
for Playing the Ch'in (with a number of scholars 
forming the audience of the emperor) and An Im¬ 
perial Skating Party on Pei Hai bi Peking. The 
scenery in the former is a comer of a landscape- 
garden, which forms a harmonious background to 
the musical part)' ui the pavilion(PL449), whereas 
the other picture offers a birdWye view of Pci Hai 
on a winter day with the well-knowai Pagoda Island 
and the long marble bridge in the foreground.Bare 
willows stand in rows like dark sentinels along the 
shores of a frozen bkc svhere a great number of 
skacers are arranged in square groups as if prepared 
for some kind of competition, ft is well known that 
such parties were held for the entertainiTicnc of the 
emperor, wrho used to wacch the skaters from a two- 
storied pavilion standing near the shore. For anyone 

* fim-hua fhi, vfll.XXVIIt, 

> li m volVl 

* Sti^roll-icproductioii by tbe Museum. 

* jifiEf-irad Vol.ll. 

‘ Cf. vd*.X 4 jkI XIV, snd JLi vob*llI and V 

* K.-k. Ehv^m iku VDt.XXXVlIJ. 

T Ibid. voLXLt. 

■ iku-hm fK VD1.XXXVII!. 

* vpLXLIU 

v&LXXX V- 

» ibid. v^iLXXXII. 
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who has rccained some memories of Pei Hai as it 
sometimes couJd be seen thirty or fbrry years ago on 
bright winter days with its red parilions and marble 
bridges reflected in the nurror-Itkc ice under a 
luminous blue shy, a little picture like this contains 
an attraction quite independent of any marked 


arttscic qualities. It is evocative of an atmosphere and 
of impressions which never will fade in the memory 
of friends of a Peking that once enchanted! them, 
even though much of the old setting and harmoni¬ 
ous beauty of the place have bem replaced by 
modem improvements. 


The Independent Masters in Yangchou and Elsewhere 

in the Ch’ien-lung reign. 

Khq Fetig-han, Cbm Nimgf Cbhig Hsichf Sbih-shhi, Li F^mg-yrnf 
Li SkaUj Hmng Hm Yait Lo P^ing and others. 


The OFfictAL leadership in the art of painting 
after Ch"icii4img's jiccession to the throne (1736) 
more completely than ever before concentrated 
in the hands of the iniperiial artistp who devoted 
himself with Lnexhaustiblc energy to the study and 
collection of paindng* In these e^cupations he was 
ably assisicd by 2 number of promiticnt painters and 
experts who^ as described in a preceding chapter, 
were members of the Hua (the imperial 

Bureau of Painting) and naturally did their best to 
satisfy the imperial guide in their creative and selec¬ 
tive work. Some of these painters have been intrCK 
daced and characterized in previous chtpters in 
which we also have had opportunity to note how 
closely chey^ followed certain prindpics of style and 
maimers of painting inherited from earlier epochs 
of academic prosperity. They were all to some 
extent mfluenced by the artistic ideals cultivated 
under the offidal protection of the Htta Yiim and 
thus implicitly, if not explidtly. engaged in pro¬ 
pagating the kind of painting that could serve as 
a bulwark against any new^ unbalanced or un¬ 
principled movements in paincitig^ There were 
many individual variations among these numerous 
artists but tlicy were al) rooted in die field of 
academic traditionalism. 

This conservative movemertt was certainly preva¬ 
lent in the time of Ch'icn4ung, yet not the only 
noticeable outflow of a uew impetus or revival in 
paincing w hich becaotc evident at tliis epoch. There 
Were also other movements which gradually found 
expression in tlic works of a number of creative 
niastejrs who had no connexion with the Hun Yum 


and hardly any need for the ' “old masters” who were 
offidally venerated and accepted as the proper 
guides in the art of painting. These painters may 
well be called independentSp if this term is here used 
more or less in the same sense as it has had in later 
periods of Western arE-histofy, i,e. as a dedgnation 
of painters whose general and common charaaeristic 
has been their freedom from all kinds of tradi tional 
rides or officially imposed patiems of style* 

The fundamental stylistic difference between the 
academicians, on the one hand, and the "inde¬ 
pendents" on the othcr^ might Indeed be compared 
- miiiatis mtUmdis ~ with the well known opposition 
that exisEed in French painting of the nincsccnth 
century between "les Acadcniiciciis" and "les 
Indepcndants”, buch must be remembered that the 
Chinese independents never formed anything like 
an organized group or school^ They were not 
inspired by any definite principles of style ot 

^ The French leriii? quoted ^ibovc, whkh shouEd be mote or Icsj 
lo ?]] who have foSlowrd the dcvclopmenc of French 
durin.gt the latter part af the lunct-triiUi ccfitursf, are not 
Used is histotfik^ dctlniiioru but metely for their general acfthnio 
irtiphcauoos. It should be rccuUed chat, tiidugh ''La SodeCe dn 
Artificii Indcpcndanti'" wa founded tti Firii utAy in 1&S4, 1 
CDfrnpiandbg ni&vcmcnc. cm indepcndetiee of every kind 

af academic wr official control rtf oxhibiiicnu aud oebet sitiiilar 
maiufcrtatiCHii. had existed for mcirc than a gmeralaon luider 
varimii forms nidi as *Xc dcs Rcfiiscj*' in (where 

Manet exhibited iOtne of bb ailUaC remarkable paintings] and as 
^VLa Soeii^d Aiioiiytiie des Amitei*\ which in [874 held the 
fampii^ exhibicioD m rhe iwim of ihe phoEographer Nadar, 
when thoc painEen were rilled t^Tuvkmgly] by an unLnown 
Joumilist, “let InipresMoniitj’'', a name which they ibetieefotth 
adopted as a iirtrt of device or bandergl* The Imprcxslonuts may 
thiu be eaoiidcTcd proto-lii dr pendants, a retaliciFi that ibo 

eortfirms the rightness of out dcscripti<m of the Chines ^'indc- 
pendentt" m ^^iinprcsflonisrs" in their use of the brtuh. 
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thcorcrical ideas, nor by any conscious effort at 
opposition, but they may nevertheless be called 
independents, because they painted quite freely 
according to tlicit hearts" desire, simply to express 
their individual ideas in accordance witli tlieir 
ohservadons from namre. They had little use for 
historical traditions or principles, yei it should be 
noted that they were not simply queer or wayward 
freats, detached from die psychological and historic 
cal background of Chinese painting; on the con¬ 
trary, they were thoroughly Chinese in following a 
special line or current of free ""impressionistic" 
painting, revealing in their best works flasJics of 
individual genius and of the afterglow of indelible 
spiritual ideals which in former periods of picEorial 
florescence had produced some of the niost brilliaiu 
leading lights in Chinese painting. 

The painters who for reasons mentioned above 
may be classified as independents all followed- 
consciously or tmconsciously - the path of intro¬ 
spective illumiTiatioii w^hich we in earlier chapters 
have described as the w'ay of Ch'an or Tao. They 
practised meditation and sought unit)' with every 
form of sentient life in nature. Tlieir paintings 
mirrored reflexes of this consciousness, giving 
individual glimpses or interpretations of the inner 
life or significance of things. They were not done 
according to established rules or precepts, but were 
spontaneous expressions of states of mind, records of 
visions or emotions, flashes of inspiration which 
could not be repeated or transmitted in rr-iditional 
forms but had to be rendered each time afresh 
according to the mood of the moment. 

[t may not be necessary to dwell here on the fact 
that an artistic movement which included so many 
individual divergencies and varieties as the one 
described above, cannot be strictly limited in time 
and place or fully described as a local school which 
lasted for a generation. The material to be con¬ 
sidered is rather complicated, and at times in fact 
startling, particularly when the pictures are done in 
thep manner. To represent fully and appreciate 
tliisit would require a large number of diaracteristic 


plates accompanied by sufHcicnt text. This can no 
longer be effected in the ptesent publication, since 
we have already come verj’ close to the final number 
of illustrations. Yet here, tcto, something may be 
better than nothing and serve the purpose of romid- 
ing off our necessarily condensed presentation of the 
main currents of pictorial production in the Ch'icn- 
lung reign. The aftermath of these movements after 
the close of the period, fells beyond the limit of the 
present publication. 

The individualistic movement of ink-painring to 
which reference was made above has sometimes 
been ranged, if not identified, with the works of a 
group of painters known as The Eight Strange 
Masters of Yangchou, The identification is to some 
extent justified in so fer as the said group includes 
some excellent representatives of ink-painring in a 
kind of po-tno manner, but not all the eight painters 
of the said group followed exactly the same path 
and, on the other hand, there were several good 
painters w'Ko are not commonly classified among 
the "Eight Strange Masters” )Tt followed the path 
of the individualists or "independents'* with obvious 
success. 

In order to obtain a general survey of the whole 
movement here under consideration we ntust turn 
not only to some of the Yangchou men but also to 
some other pain rets who had no personal connexion 
with the former except in so fat as they followed 
parallel Imes of liighly independent ink-painting. 
Sonvc of these were exactly contemporary with ihc 
men in Yangchou, others slightly older or younger, 
hut hardly more than two or three of them Itave 
earned a fame equal to that of the “Eight Strange 
Masters'*. 

The appellation of this group may easily cause the 
impression that they formed a homogeneous local 
school of a similar kind to what had existed (and 
still lingeted) in a nuniber of provincial towns such 
asSuchou, Hsin-an,Lour-uing, and other places where 
leading masters had given the impetus to certain 
currents of style and thus formed definite local 
schools. This was not the ease in Y angchou, a town 
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with no special artistic or schokrly traditions and 
from which few painters had come. The attraction 
of Yangchou for some of die younger talents in the 
Ch‘icn-liing period can hardly have been due to any 
marked scholarly or artistic traditions, but may 
rather have been the result of the material prosperity 
of this flourishing town in a beautiful situation near 
the Grand Canal, which at the rime was the main 
artery of commercial transport. Some of the 
fortunes earned there by the salt-mercliants and 
their likes were expended on costly gardens laid out 
by great artists (like Shih-tko). The emperors 
K'ang-hsi and Ch'icn-lung visited the place more 
clian once, and nothing seems more natural than 
that it should also offer attraction and stimulation to 
painters of the independent type. 

The following list of painters who worked there 
b the Ch*icn-lung reign may he useful as an intro¬ 
duction; it r on fains also some mdications regardmg 
the origin of these painters, their more or less 
bdependent petitions, and their relations witli the 
others of the group: 

1. Chm Nung, f^ti Shoup-men, /we Tung-hsin, Ku- 
ch‘Uan, Lao-ting, Ssu-nung, and more than a 
dozen other fancy names. Bom 1687 at Hang¬ 
chou, he started to paint only about the age of 
$0, Settled in Yangchou at mature age; died 
there 1764. 

а, Ch£ng Hsieh, tzii K‘o-jou, Ima Pan-ch'iao, Bom 
at Hsing-hua (Kiangsu) 1693, Spent most of his 
Life m Yangchou; died there 1765. 

3. Hua Yen, Ch‘m-yo, hao Hsiii-lo shan-jen, 
Pai-shanTao-jm, etc. Bom 1682 at Cb'ang-t'ing, 
Fukien. Lived in Hangchou and later in Yang¬ 
chou; died there c.iyfio, 

4- Huang Shm, izit Kimg-mou, hatt Ying-p'iao, 
Tung-hai-pu-i, etc. Bom 1687 at Ning-hua, 
Fukien. Lived mostly in Yangchou; died f.t768. 

5- Li Fang-ymg, tzu Ch*m-chimg, ftao Ch*bg- 
chiang and Ch‘iu-ch*ih. Bom at T'ung-chou, 
Kiangsu 1695; lived mostly in Yangchou; died 

1754. 

б . Li Shan, tzft Tsung-yang. ttao Fu-t‘ang. Ao tao- 


jen, etc. Bom c.idTO at Yangchou; died after 
t7S4* 

7. Wang Shih-shCm, fail Chin-jen, l/ao Ch‘ao-lin, 
ChU-tung-w'ai-shih. Bom at Hsiu-nbg, Anhui; 
active m Yangchou f. 1730-1750- 

8. Lo P'ing, feu Tan-fu, hw Liang-feng, Hua-chih- 
ssii seng, etc. Bom 1733 af Hsieh-hsieo, Anhui. 
Lived mainly at Yangchou; died 1799. 

The above-mentioned eight painters formed the 
nucleus of the group knovm as The Strange Masters 
of Yangchou, but this is sometimes enlarged with 
two more, making them ten instead of eight, 
namely; 

Kao Hsiang, Feng-kang, Into Hsi-t‘ang, Shaii- 
lin-wai-shih and other names, who was a Yang¬ 
chou man, bom f.1670. mentioned by the critics 
as a friaid of Shih-t'ao and also of Chm Nung 
and Li Fang-ying. Another painter called Kao 
Feng-han, f^ii Hsi-yiian, hao Nan-tsun, Pan-t tng, 
Kuci-yiin-lao-jen, etc,, who was bom 1633 at 
Chiao-chou in Shantung, may also be added to 
the group, because of some mutual stylbtic 
resemblances, particularly in the works tliat Kao 
FtTig-haii did with the left hand. 

Besides these men there were a number of 
younger painters w'ho followed luics of expression- 
istic ink-painting similar to those of the Yangchou 
masters and consequently w'ould merit to he studied 
in connexion with them, e.j;. Chiaiig Chang, some¬ 
times called the rival of Huang Sh&n; Picn Shou- 
min {tzii l-kung), active at Huai-ananJ well known 
as a painter of geese; I Ping-shou (fen Tzii-ssu), a 
Fukicnesc who served as governor of Yangchou 
until 1813; Shih Yuan, the donkey-pinter, and 
several minor plum-blossom painters such as T uttg 
Yu and Wan Kang (f-rii Wan-ch‘uan) who all 
followed the current of the ludependents in a more 
or less moderate way. 

As nuy be noted in our preceding list the ‘‘Strange 
Masters of Yangchou” w'cre all (writh the exception 
of Lo P'ing) bom in the last quartet of the seven¬ 
teenth century and active mainly durmg the first 
half of the eighteenth: most of them pssed away 
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lictwcen 1750 and i7fjo. They were more or less 
related as representatives of an epoch and a stylistic 
movement, yet differed considerably in their in¬ 
dividual temperaments and in their artistic training, 
which they had received at various places (mostly 
further south). The most conservative among them 
were still to some extent attached to earlier tradi¬ 
tions of style, while others appear more detached 
and reached out towards the most exclusive modes 
of expressionism. We cannot, for reasons of space, 
study in detail each one of these ten or more 
painters, but must concentrate on tlie most im¬ 
portant and mention the others in passing, slatting 
with Kao Feng-han who was, to begin with, a 
relatively conservative master. 

He did not come from Yangchou or its neigh¬ 
bourhood and is usually not counted as one of the 
“Eight Strange Masters”, but his work merged 
gradually into the same general stream of cx- 
prcssionistic ink-painting as diat of the leading 
Yangchou men, and he became well known and 
appreciated, offering an abundant production in a 
definite individual style. He was bom c.iditj, passed 
the iisiu istii examination in 1727, and was appoimed 
to the position of a magistrate in Hsieh-hsien in 
Anliui, but shortly afterwards was censured and sent 
away. When, as the result of severe rhcuimrism, he 
lost the ‘'feeling'* (control) of his right hand, he 
started to paint and wTite with the left hand, which 
uo doubt had some influence on the further dcvelojv 
ment of the very free and splashy pVmp manner 
which may be observed in Iris later works, and 
called himself Hou Shang-tso-sheng (The Later 
Lett-handed One) after a wcll-knowTi Yuan scholar 
who also lost the use of his right hand,' 

According to Chang Keng’s above quoted bio¬ 
graphical account, “he painted Udscapes in an 
unrestrained manner, not hooking on to the rules of 
other men. but expressing hi$ ow-n life-breath. He 
was particularly good m a kind of grass-writing 
which was supple and strong as if flying and mov- 
mg Very generous by nature he kept no money 
back for himself His great passion was to collect 


ink-stones, of which he had more than a thousand. 
He carved inscriptions on them all and composed a 
book called Yeti-shih (History of Ink-slabs), 

“Once he came to tny home province (Chekiang) 
and stayed with the president of the Board of Justice 
Feng Chmg-hsia, who was an old friend of his, 
When he was 61 years old, in 174J, he prepared his 
own epitaph.”* 

eh*in Tsu-ytiiig, who was a great admirer of the 
artist, described him in 7 “ mig-yin (JU.i) as 

follows; “Frog-ban was a very original and wonder¬ 
ful man. quite free from the mannerism of common 
painters. Once I saw a small landscape by him; the 
brush work in it was extremely free and sweeping. 
The picture showed the strong spirit of the North 
Sung masters combined with the quietness and ease 
of the Yiian masters. He did not adhere closely to 
tile rules, yet he was not far removed from them.” 

The essentia] points of this somewhat rcfse 
characterization arc, indeed, wcU nkcti; the critic 
gives full credit to the paintet*s individual origin¬ 
ality and very free bnishwork, yet emphasizes at the 
same time that he took over certain essential 
features of Sung and Yuan art. He was not a tradi- 
tioiuUst^ but he was familiar with the principles of 
classic painting. 

This intermediary position ui die general stream 
of evolution is quite well illustrated by one of Kao 
Fbig-han s early works* a fairly large hanging- 
scroll dated 1727^ in the Abe coUcetion in Osaka 
Moseump which represents a man culcivattiig his 
chrysanthemum garden tn front of his cottage on a 
river-hank under some craggy pine-trees- The 
motif has an idyllic tone and is rendered in a spirit 
ihar may lead our thoughts to somewhat similar 
paintings by Wen Chcng-ming and T^ang Yin 
representing scholars occupied in their mountain 
gardens, but the pictorial execution of Kao Feng- 
han s landscape is much softer and broader than in 
the paintings of the Ming period (PL 450). While he 

* ypl.lip 1, 

In whieli he dwcllcdi on tncn'i uhIhs effbm 10 scrk knowledge 
aboin death uutnd nf being with hfc+ 
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(Dok over ccmiti elements of earlier composiciom, 
Kao Fcng-han lias given them a new pictorial signi¬ 
ficance. He has not as yet decached himself com¬ 
pletely from die general stream of landscapc- 
pi^mdng or found cnriicly new forms for his 
creative ideas, yet he lias eiircred upon a new line of 
picrorial expressionism which we shall find further 
developed ill his later works. 

The picrure dated nine years later (l73 j)# which 
represents a hermit, or a holy man, medirating in a 
niDuiitain cave^ is an important example of diis 
development. The motif is not uncommon, but it 
has been transmitted in an individualized form that 
gives it new significance. It is painted in a very 
effective maimer^ partly with thin washes and 

partly With deep splashes of ink, which produce a 
flickering light diat seems to become more and 
more intense the further we move into the interior 
of the cave. The source of the light is evidendy not 
an outward phenomenon but an interior radiation 
of the spiritual enlightenment attained by the man 
in meditation (PL451). By a very sensitive use of 
liglit and shade the painter has tried to reveal the 
inner reality or meaning reflected in a motif of this 
kind, which naturally in all ages and stages of de¬ 
velopment has attracted the Cb'an philosophers 
among painters. We know* it from the works of 
Mu-ch‘i and Liang Kai as wdl as from paiurings by 
K‘un-t5*aii and Tao-clii. Some of these arc perhaps 
more unportant as w^orks of art dian Kao Feng- 
llanos picture^ yet it may be questioned whether any 
of these famous masters have given a more appeal¬ 
ing iiitcrprciation of the religious import of die 
motif 

h may not be necessary to dwdl here on further 
examples of Kao Feng^han^s bold and vigorous 
brush; a certain number of tlietii arc noted in our 
List and several more could be added^ because they 
are not uncommon. The majority of hb pictures 
represent dry trees widi gathering birds, or shrubs 
and tocks^ generally painted with deep ink and a 
stiff brush, buE he also did excellent flowcr-studies 
and garden-stones, sonierinics with the addition of 


coloured moss and grass, w'hich accentuates dieir 
decorative beauty and makes them more akin to 
works by Westem ^Hnipressioiusts”. 

The foremmt place among the Eight Strange 
Masters of Yangchou b usually accorded to Clun 
Nung. He was the most original and influential 
among these men, yet he can hardly be called the 
leader of the whole group, because he was riot pre- 
cmincriEly a painter but more of a philosopher, a 
writer, a poet, and a very remarkable calligrapher. 
He used liis brush more m writing than in painting - 
sometimes filling all the empty space in a picture 
VpTih inscripEions - and gradually developed a very 
clear-cut, strong and impressive calligraphic style, 
whereas his paintings often reflect an experimental 
state of elocution, j.if. pictorial problems wEich 
could tiOE be solved with the means at his dbposaL 

Cliang Keng, who may have known Chin Nung 
personally, wTotc about him in Kao-ctido iuui^timg 
L (vol.lL 2, p.i 1) as follows: "He was a highly edu- 
cared man, skilled bi poetry and prose wriring; his 
view^s were quite diflerent from those of commoti 
men. He was also a very good connoisseur able to 
distingubli the true from the false iit calligraphy and 
paindjig. He liked Eo travel bur remained for the 
longest period in Yangchou. 

“He did nor start pinting until he was over ^o 
years old, but as st>on as he Eook to the brush, hb 
w'orks were mature and free from the bad manners 
of common painters. The reason for this was that he 
had seen so much of the old nrasters' works. 

“To begin with he painted bamboo, following 
W£n T'ung in tliis, and called himself Chi-liu shan- 
min (The Loug-tarr^dng Man of the Mountains), 
Then he started to print plum-blossoms and in chb 
followed Pai Yu-chan (the Sung painter Ko-ch'ang- 
keng), calling himself Hsi-yeh chii-sliili. Then 
(again) he turned to horse-pin ting, in which, 
according to hb ovm assurance, he graspd the 
manners of Ts*ao Pa and Han Kan» and far sur¬ 
passed Chao Meng-fu, Recently he has started to 

* Tlw pktan* wai formerly in ^ Kuwjuia collcctlcm in Ky^o. 
Cf. Nom/u, VDL9. 
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paint only Buddhist figures and he calls himself 
Hsin-ch‘u-chia’an chu-fan seng (A small temple for 
otie who is a tnonk at heart and feeds on rice gruel). 
These piaurcs are decorated with strange flowers 
and trees and executed in colours which cannot be 
found ill the human world; they arc all quite 
iinaginaty'. When someone asked what these plants 
slioidd be called, he said that they were of the kind 
that arc called Pei-to^ and Lung-k*o. He published 
his poems under the title shiii-iii'at}. 

He had no children; when his wife died he moved 
to Yangchou and returned no more to his native 
city" (r.f. Hangchou). 

Chin Nung hiiiiself has also noted down some 
personal records regarding his later years in Yang-^ 
chou which convey vivid impressions of tlic 
growing importance of religious inspiration for his 
daily life and creative activitj’. He occupied himself 
at the time excktsivcly with Buddhist motifs, 
representing them in very free, quasi-realistic forms, 
probably with the intention of making them more 
appealing to common men. A few of the pictures 
□re to occupy us presently, but it may be of interest 
to quote here first some extracts from the notes by 
the painter, he wrote: “Since my wife died I have 
lived alone and kept my body clean. 1 had formerly 
a dumb concubuie but have sent her away. I have 
now come to Kuang-lm (Yajigchou) and am stay¬ 
ing ill a monastery, eating ever)' day a vcgeublc soup 
which I do not find tasteless. I am occupied in copy¬ 
ing rHfras and in my leisure time I poitit some 
pictures of Buddha. 

1 am now a man of 70 and not looking for 
any blessings. My only wish is to continue to enjoy 
the quietness of die place and to contemplate the 
colour of the Chiang-naii mountains ui front of die 
temple gates.” 

Chin Nung worked at this time more than ever 
“dd majarem glcriam Di-i” and seems indeed to have 
been convinced that his pictures, if properly pre¬ 
pared, could become of spiritual value to believers. 
He writes: 1 am now a man over 70 years old 
and harbour no longer any evil thoughts, though [ 


still live ill the dirty world* Every day ] retire to my 
dean study for meditation, I wash niy ten fingen 
at dawti and hold diem over the faunung ineertse 
before I grasp the brush and start to paint wiih 
reverence. 1 do it in deep camesc, so as not to leave 
the methods of the old masters- There are many 
devoted followers of Buddha in the world; 1 would 
like to present a picture to each one of them which 
could be of service to them in their daily worship."' 

This devotiona] spirit which made Chin Nang 
something of an aposde or pioneer of a highly 
indi^-idualizcd kuid of religious art nukes it easiet 
for us to undentand the aspirations and limitations 
of this somewhat unfinished genius. He was cer¬ 
tainly not one of the common crowd of skilled men 
of the brushp but highly imaginative, not to say 
mystical, more or 1 cm in the same way as Shih-t ao, 
though not so far advanced as a painter. His in-^ 
flucncc on some of rhe other men iu the Yangchou 
group was probably based on his character and 
personality no less than on his artistic production^ 
in turning to his painted works it should be 
recalled that Chang K&ng divided these into three 
successive groups or classes^ characterized by difFcr- 
ent motifs and manners of painting. During the first 
period, which probably corresponded mainly to his 
initial artistic accivit)'^ hi l langchou^ he specialized in 
plum-blossoms, bamboo^ and cpidendruim,* ne, 
njotifs particularly esteemed and cultivated by 
scholars and poets and which offered die best 
opportunities to men of their class to give free flow 
to their brush in a more or less individualized bsivh~i 
manner. The earliest dated plum-blossom paintings 
by Chin Nung, such as the picture in Muscc Guinict 
(dated 1733)^ and the somewhat related picture in a 
Japanese collection {reproduced in Sltina Nmgat 
vol.l, Pl*92)» which represents twisting and twirling 
old branches strewn with wliitc blossoms, arc both 
remarkable for their intricate designs and the very 
sensitive rendering of the diivering blossoms, which 

^ a tlw Ctunm for pnura (psim), k udodscr cure 

nii^Uoilird Bilddhi^ !egcn4l&. 

df. AffT-jihu Xr {Twt^tsin 
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niakc US rccail some remarks by the painter as to the 
proper way of painting these harbingers of spring. 
He wrote: “The water in the ink-stone is tuniuig 
into ice, the ink is half dried up, because the plum- 
trees must be painted on a cold evening; the trees 
then do not stand ruggedly. Their fragraJice satur¬ 
ates one's sleeves. But do not show the picture to 
those who do not love the flowers."* It w as only 
on such cold spring nights that the spark of return¬ 
ing life could be fully realized in the small white 
blossoms on the aged trees (PI452A). 

In other notes Chin Nung refers to certain famous 
early painters of the Sung period, eommoiily con¬ 
sidered as die greatest masters of plum-blossom 
painting and therefore often named as the best 
guides in this art (though authentic works by them 
were hardly known). It gives a hint about Chin 
Nung's veneration for die classic tradition, at least 
as a plum-blossom painter, in his early years: “In 
painting plum-blossom one must follow a certain 
style which should be *thin* and not ‘fat'. Yang 
Pu-chih, who was a pupil of the monk Hua-kuang, 
painted them like egrets standing on a cold beach, 
afraid of being seen too near. Seated here as a guest 
by the window 1 am imitating liis manner for those 
who arc able to understand it." 

These notes iudicatc better than any descriptions 
Chin Nung*s aim and method as a painter of plum- 
blossoms, his sensitiveness to their beauty, his 
endeavour to penetrate into their secrets, and his 
willingness to learn from the acknow'ledged masters 
of former cpoclis. As a painter he loved this motif 
more tlian any other of flowers or trees, and he 
painted it repeatedly during his whole life, but as far 
as nuy be concluded froni the dated examples, the 
earlier ones arc more attractive and alive than the 
later ones. 

Chin Nung’s bamboo-pointings are not as 
numerous as the plum-blossom pictures, but tltcy 
arc also remarkable for their distinctive individual 
character. They mostly represent bamboo branches, 
and the earliest dated example is of the year 1746, 
but there may be earlier ones among die undated 


specimens. One of the best examples is the typical 
picture in the Takaslvima collection in Kugenuma, 
(PI.454R), wliich is dated 1750 and represents some 
exceedingly slender, almost thread-like, stems and 
branches whkh arc weighted down by clusters of 
very brge feather-like leaves. The opposition be¬ 
tween the thinness of the branches and die thick and 
heavy leaves is eropliasizod in a way that Is seldom 
seen in Chinese paintings and which can liardly be 
said to support Chang Keng's statement that Chin 
Nung followed Wen T'utig as a bamboo-painter, if 
he did so at the very beginning, he must gradually 
have detached himself from the Snng model and 
formed a manner of his ow'ii also as a bamboo- 
painter. 

There arc, however, other bamboo-paintings by 
Chin Nung wliich may be said to contain more 
significaut hints about his early studies, though they 
arc difficult to date. The double album-leaf which 
once formed part of the Kuan Po-heng collection in 
Peking is an interesting example of tliis kind. It 
Tcprcsents a row of tall bamboo shoots combined 
with some thin twigs with large leaves. The two 
elemctiis are not very closely united, but they liave 
given the painter excellent opportnnidcs to express 
\sdth liis brush, on ilie one hand, the energy and 
proud growth of the tall shoots and, on die other 
hand, the grace and suppleness of the elastic sprays 
and the long leaves. All these elements arc rendered 
with perfect care and intimate feeling for dicir 
intrinsic character. Hie whole thing is a study rather 
than a finished painting, but as such higUy indica¬ 
tive of the painter’s approach to the motif (PI.453A), 

Chin Nung was somediing of an experimenter 
also in his bamboo-paintings, as can be seen in one 
of his later works (dated lyfio), the so-called 
Bamboo after Wang Wei, which represents only 
seedens of some pilbr-Iite bamboo-steiiis, in a 
highly simplified study of the joints of the bamboo- 
plants {Cf- Sitiiiii rS'fln^n, I, p- 9 ^)* 

Tlic horse-paintings which arc said to have 
formed another special group in the cem're of Chin 
‘ hiim-d>ing ci’“. w./fl. 
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Nmig* Arc nowadayi more seldom seen; only three 
of them arc mentioned ui our Lise, The most 
remarkable aniong these ii the saddled horse in the 
former Abe collection (Osaka museum) which^ 
according to tlic inscription (dated 1760)^ was 
painted ^"aftcr Wei-yen”, a staicmcnr which hardly 
cap he taken literally, because no painter of pre- 
Stmg date (such as Wei-yen) could liavc produced 
anytliiug approaching this scraggy old mare. It is 
pinted in a splashy manner which conceals 

rather chan brings out its equine structure and 
dUiorts some essential prts* for instance the curving 
legs and the manep which b ruified over the animaf s 
head. But it is nevertheless a horse rather dian a 
mule, pitiful and as such ^'expressiomsde”* if this 
term is used in a more gencraUzed sense (PI454A). 
The decorative effect of the picture is furthermore 
sirengchencd by the long lines of the inscripdon 
which form a striking vertical contrast to the heavy 
horse below, a co-ordittarion of the written and 
painted elements of the composition which is 
characteiisric of Chin Nimg. 

Chin Nung's figure-paintings arc with few excep¬ 
tions^ inspired by religious ideas or sciirimenls* 
though this may not be obvious at first sights 
because the actual motif or inner meaning of the 
picture is often disguised or concealed in a quasi- 
profanc exterior. His Arhats and Bodhisattvas are 
not celestial beings represented in accordance with 
the traditional tormulas of Buddhist iconography, 
but quite ordinary earthly beings;, and die Sakya- 
munis and Dharumas^ of which he has painted 
several, arc more or less uidividuaJized monks and 
hermits of a kind that the painter probably had 
contacted hi the Cb'an monasteries in Hangchou 
azid Yajigchou. In painting these rcbgious motifs 
Chin Nung did not lean on any predecessors; he 
composed them freely as individualiscic iiucrprcta^ 
tions of legendary characters or symbols of spiritual 
exaltation which he transmuted into quaii-rcallscic 
pictorial forms. The ardsde effect or expressiveness 
of the pictures thus depends partly on their illus¬ 
trative qiialidcs and partly on their power to suggest 


iiitrospccdvc ideas or states of spiritual zllumuiatioix 
developed through Ch"an practices. 

Among pictures of this kind should be remem¬ 
bered various represcncatiom of the Mediuting 
BcKBiidharma, a modf virhich seems to have been 
particularly artractive to the painter and which he 
has rendered in several important pictures,* and also 
certain represencadom of single monks standing m 
mcditaEion ensconced beneath call trees of the Ba 
type (PL4SSA), They seem to have a comiexion 
with the somewhat different tradidotial representa¬ 
tions of Sakyamuni’s meditation under the BodJu- 
dmnia where he attained spiritual illuminarion, 
though ic niay also be tioied that one of these 
pictures is inscribed with the title Wu 4 iang shou-fo 
(a reference to Aniitibha?)** In another example of 
corresponding design the monk under the tree is 
sweeping fallen leaves with a large broom, which 
may refer to the legend about ihc broom handled 
by the Buddha. 

ti may not be possible to appreciate fully the 
meaning of pictures like these without some know¬ 
ledge of Ehe religious associations or legends that 
have inspired them^ yet the artistic transposition is 
of a kind that opens a perspective of Ehoughts Icad- 
iiig beyond the painted image.* He uses the tall, 
large-leafed BtHrees as a sort of allusive sytnbol 
Under which the human figures appear more signifi¬ 
cant than they would have been if placed under a 
piiii^trcc or a willow, making an appeal to the 
intuitive perception rather than to intcUectual 
apprehension (PL455&), 

111 otiicr paintings with religious subjects the con- 
ception is more illustrative or obvious; k raises no 
problems and we are attracted mainly by die 
pictorial treatment, which is quite original. One of 
them represents A Kiieelmg Man Worshipping a 

* Cf. picture rcprtscntuiR A Woman ar a Spinmne-whed, 

Chu^, 8, ^ ^ 

* Eg, piinttriEi in ihc Yirnagtizhi coUmimi, Ashlya: cbc Kiuno 
collection, Kyfleo; ihe H. C,Wing coUretiori, Scanedak N.Y. 

* Cf Nofikmjs j34, 

* SSgat, p,35. tn i privait Oiinne toUccuon. 
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Buddlu Statue in a pavilioti, wliile the other leaf of 
corresponding size shows a gateway in a low wall 
enclosing a humble dwelling or temple and a man 
who is stepping out through the gate. The composi¬ 
tions are quite simple, con^sttng mainly of some 
framing trees placed in front of plain walls, in the 
one ease strengthened by a broad roofed gateway* 
while the other offers a view^ between latriccd doors 
into the interior of a small room where the man is 
kneeling in adoration before the Buddha statuette. 
He is represented in full side-view, whereas the 
figure who is stepping through the gate is largely 
hidden by a tree (PI.456A and b)* 

The compositional elements arc spread out in flat 
pbnes which detach themselves, the one behind the 
other. Tills mode of composLiion makes chem loot 
quire di derent from ordinary Chinese pictures; the 
brush lias not been used here as in writing or dcsigii” 
mg‘ the patterns are not indicated by lines but 
mainly by planes. As a consequence of this treat¬ 
ment the pictures may lead our thoughts to certain 
kinds of modem Western painting of the Matisse 
school* in spite of the fact that they arc not executed 
with opaque pigments but simply with light waslics 
of ink and water-colours. They represent something 
essentially new in the development of pictorial ex¬ 
pressionism in China and arc as sucli mteresriug 
though somew^hat experimental phenomena* One 
cannot but ask w^bat a painter like Chin Nung would 
have become if he had w orked under other condi- 
hons and been in touch with movements of more 
recent date conducive to expressioniscic painting? 
Would he have removed sdU further from the tra¬ 
ditional methods of Cliinesc painting? Would he 
have detached himself from the dependence on the 
structural brush work and attained greater success in 
a new' kind of pictorial expressionism dirough the 
use of flat tonal values more or Jess corresponding to 
chc so-called Frin-txi manner? Questions of this kind 
must here be left open^ yet they may be suggestive 
of certabi significant parallels in the development of 
painting in the Far East and in Europe more than a 
hundred years later. They make us also realize that 


Chin Nung was one of the very rare painters in China 
who actually was niovcd not only by new ideas but 
also by attempts at new pictorial modes of ex¬ 
pression “ modes, indeed, which if properly under¬ 
stood and continued would have opened up wider 
fields for the “independents'' of Yangchou. To the 
critics of the time and the following generadon he 
seemed, however, more strange than proficient* an 
opinion which is also echoed in Chm Tsu-yting's 
appreciation: “He was of a very independent nature 
with no regard for the old masters. As soon as one 
opens a picture of his* one teels a very strange and 
strong breath of life, which stirs up the thoughts of 
the beholder* [f the old man had grasped the manner 
of Ni Tsan and Huang Kung-wang, he would have 
reached a place not below that of the Lou-tung 
painters. He certainly had the brush and ink of a 
great master* The old saying ‘He had no pre¬ 
decessors and no successors"^ may wcU be applied to 
master Tung-lisin (Winter Heart),"" 

Ch"in Tsu-yung's well balanced concluding state- 
ment to his estimate of Chin Nung*s importance as 
an artist and as a link in the long chain of develop¬ 
ment of Cliinesc painting is certainly right and well 
supported by our study of the painter's works. It is 
true that he himself often claimed to be a faithful 
follower of some of the old masters who were the 
recognized models in various fields of pamiing, but 
chat did not prevent Chin Nung from following his 
individual road as a painter* This may not have been 
very clear-cut, because the advances chat he some- 
tin les made in new^ dircchons can hardly be said to 
have led to a complete or definite success* But the 
spirit of search and reuevval, which is evident in his 
pictorial production, makes it more intcresring. 

Chin Nung's IiiglJy imaginative personality also 
found expression in numerous colophons written 
mainly on his own paintings and collected by a 
friend of liis which were published under the title 
bsim-sbaig r'l-rlji and divided into five 
sections devoted re^pcetivcly to bamboo, plum- 
blossoms* horse-paindngs, Buddhist pictures* and 
sell-portraits* Some of these composidons are 
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highly fantastic and difficult of iiitcrprctaaon* others 
more poetic^ but dicreare also writings which throw 
light on the deeply religious strain in hb character as 
witnessed by examples quoted above. They contain 
reflexes of a somewhat wayw^ard genius who ven^ 
tured upon the difficult art of using painting as a 
means of expression for his quasi-spiritual inspirarion. 

Chin Nuiig was no doubt die most influential 
personality^ among the Yangchou painterSp but 
around him gathered a number of lesser talents who 
merit to be recorded, because dicy too - each 
according to his gifts-contributed to make this 
movement a very remarkable, not to say brillianEp 
revival of the spirit of the ' 'independents” and their 
biicb-i methods which now spread an afterglow 
over Chinese painting. 

Some of dicsc lesser men followed Chin Nung 
quite closely and were tied to him by personal 
friendship, others stood more independently as 
artists and transformed the stylistic influences re¬ 
ceived from him according to their tcnipenimcnls. 
Among the former Chang Keng mentions in par¬ 
ticular Wang Shih-sheii, Kao Hsiang and Li Fang- 
yin, w^hilc the other group was formed by closely 
related^ though more independent painters includ¬ 
ing Cheng Hsich, Li Shan, Huang Shen, and Lo 
Fhng and, to some extent, also Hua Yen. They are aU 
known through a certain number of original works, 
partly described tn our Lists and must, owing to the 
bek of space, be uicntioned here ui a somewhat 
abbreviated form. 

Wang Shih-shen, who moved from Hsich-hsicn 
in Anhui to Yangchou, was a good friend of Chin 
Nung and more of a cultured amateur tlian of a 
professional pin ter. Fifteen of his works are liscedt 
several of them dated between 1734 and 1751, but 
he lived longer probably* Most of these pictures, 
painted with a soft and sensitive brush and light 
washes of ink, represent plum-blossoms and cpi- 
dendrums; yet he did also small landscapes such as 
the Winter View painted, accorditig to the itiscrip- 
rioiip in 1740 for friend who sent him snow-water 
for tea”* The piciurc (reproduced in Stttth<boii 


kmn, N0.6) is not of a very impressive kind, but it 
is inscribed and surrounded by a do^cu encomiums 
(one by Chm Nung) rcflcaing die atmosphere of 
friendship and mutual admiration thn ^xislcd at this 
bst stronghold of aesthetic cnjoynieiu in China* It 
radiates likewise from his paintings of plum- 
blossoms and epidendrums which arc very simple, 
almost transparently light, but with the quality of 
lyric improvisations which transmit the living 
charm of the motifs (Pl^yaa). 

Kao Hsiang, who is commonly appndcd as tlie 
ninth mcmbcT of the Yangchou group, w^as actually 
a native of the pbee; the dates of his life are not 
known, but since he was a pcrstmal friend of Shih- 
tbo, he may have been a little older than the men 
mentioned abovc^ Ch^in Tsu-yung praises his extra¬ 
ordinary natural gtfb^ Ins brilliant copies, and his 
**Iighdy painted plum-blossonis"", an appreciation 
furthermore substantiated by Such expressions as: 
“He grasped the heart-impressions of Chin Nung 
(Le, as a painter of plum-blossoms), but in his “land¬ 
scapes he followed Hung-jeifs simple and detached 
manner”, and as he also “assimilated Shih-tbo^s free 
manner, Iris brushwork wa$ transcendents free from 
the dost of the world”.^ He may^ indeed, have 
been a more gifted painter than Wang Shih-shen 
yet the plum-blossoms by the two men arc much 
alike; they are expressive of a simibr spirit in closely 
rebted manners, a condition ako illustrated by their 
co-operation in painEmg togcihcT the fourpaneU for 
a screen decorated with plunt-trccs** Kao Hsiang's 
landscape sketches (for inscance in the album now in 
the Shanghai museum) reveal greater variations of 
style with influences from the Yuan traditions of 
landscape-painting.^ 

Li Fang-ying is pbeed by the old critics on a still 
higher IcvcL He came from T ung<hou in Kiangsu 
and spent a number of years as an official in Anhui, 
but retired to Vangehou and died there 1754 ^ 

poor man. Chang Keng, who was well familiar 

^ Tiirr^f-yen TTl. I. p.4. 

* iVritfFjfd volJIt, p.lll. 
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wth lib arc, characterises it quite pertinently as 
follows: “He paints pbic-trees, bamboos^ plum- 
blossoim and cpxdcndruxiis quite recklessly in a 
criss-cross manlier wichout adhering to any rules or 
measures. His brush-idea (style) b lialf-way between 
(the st)^Ics of) Hsii Wei and Chu 4 ian(?). In the 
Yuiig-^heng period lie was appointed to the posi^ 
cion of a magistrate in Ho-fei (Aiilmi), He w*as a 
bcnevoleiu official and much liked by the people. 
When he retired he was poor and old. and there was 
no one to support him. So he devoted himself more 
than ever to painting in order to cam his daily 
bread." ^ 

Ch*in Tsu-yung emphasizes likewise lib reckless 
manner of painting (^"without regard to rules and 
squares"') and mciidons a large picture by the artbt 
representing a plum-tree in blossom which w^as 
"\igoroLts and old-fashioned; the ink was dnpping- 
dropping, reminding one of ruffled hair and tattered 
dotheSj but the dominating impression of the 
blossoms was harmonious and quiet. The spirit of the 
picture was hidden in the fragrance of the slender 
twigs''^ (/, Fig,i i). 

The references to Li Fang-ying's recklessly free, 
not to say wild, manner of paintings which arc 
repeated by the critics quoted above, arc indeed 
pertinent and fully supported by die painter*s 
preserved works, but still more important from an 
historical vicwptiint is Chang K&ng"s statement that 
Li Faiig-yin might be characterized as standing half¬ 
way between Hsii Wei and a painter called Cliu- 
han (whose identity escapes us). The reference to 
Hsii Wei, the well-known expressionist of die six- 
tecndi century^ and the inference that he belonged 
to the same stylistic current^ though a typical Yang- 
chou painter of the eighteendi century + is a remark¬ 
able evidence of the fact that this connexion, or 
continuity of style, was well known to the leading 
art-historian of the Ch^ieti-lung periodi Tbb well 
founded remark b one more confirmation of our 
own view that the Yangcliou "independents"' 
formed a revival of the kind of pictorial art or ex¬ 
pressionism that had deep roots in the Chinese 


genius, but could not appear in full bloom or 
adequate form except at certain rnoniems or critical 
rimes of spiritual revolt, when the creative forces 
were sLiflidcntly aroused by individual search for 
the independence and freedom necessary for the arc 
diat may be called “idea-writing^' (hsieh-t). 

Li Shan w^as also a typical member of thb group. 
He was actually bom in Yangchou (about 1670) 
and passed most of hJs life there except when he 
served as a magistrate in another place. Asa paincer 
lie followed lines paralld to cliose of Li Fang-ying 
and is characterized by die critics in terms similar to 
those used for the i>thcr Li. He ct>o bad an historical 
guide or padi-opener of the Ming period, if we may 
believe Chang Keng who wTOte with reference to 
Li Slian: “In hb flower and bird-paintings he 
followed Lin Liang and worked in a verj^ free and 
quick manner like a runaway horse, quite inde¬ 
pendent of all rules but nevertheless obtaining the 
c fleets of nature." Ch'm Tsu-yung expresses a more 
critical opinion about Li Shan in wriring as follows: 
"He was a man of considerable skill, bur after aU not 
quite satisfying, because hb brush work was reck¬ 
less; he could not free himself from an air of vulgar 
audacity and traditional bad habits. In that kind of 
work only Chin Nung reached the old masters. As 
to the others (of the Yangdiou group) they may 
have been wonderful, but they could not help being 
w^ild.” The verdict may well be accepted as right, 
particularly from the points of view prevailing in 
official art circles. Some of [hese painters carried the 
manner to such a degree of reckless freedom 
that their compositions seem to be written down iii 
she wildest t/iiij-din (grass^script) with little struc¬ 
ture or coherence. Li Shan excelled in pictures of 
lotuses, pumpkins H and clinibing pLantSp often with 
insects and biurcrihcs^ quivering with momentary 
life (Pl.4jS). The best among them arc the smallest, 
Lc. album-leaves witJi beetles and flowers; m the 
larger pictures of trees and climbers the composi¬ 
tions are lacking in structure and such expressional 

' 1L 1 . P-E7- 
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cIcniciKs 2s would transftiriii the decorations into 
works ot art. 

Cheng Hsich, commonly called by his bav Pan- 
chlao, was one of the most gifted men of the brush 
among the Yangchou paititcrs. He was bom 1693 at 
Hsing-hua, a place quite dose to Yangchou, and 
pssed his f/iin ihih degree in 1736. Later in life he 
served as a magistrate in Wei-hsien (Shantung), but 
rctiicd because of illness and died 17^5* fde is praised 
by the biographers as a poet, an excellent calli¬ 
grapher, and an unsurpassed painter of bamboo and 
epidendrum (Pi .457A).** He painted theepidendnim 
leaves most wonderfuQy, moving the brush in long 
sbnting strokes as in writing ts'dt) shw. Sometitnes 
the leaves were many, yet they did not seem con¬ 
fused, at other times only a few, yet not seemingly 
scattered. He was quite free from the bad habits of 
the time and surpassed all others in beauty' and 
strength”, etc. Ch'iii TsUr^yung repeats practically 
the Same encomium, emphasizing "the emotional 
quality of his brush, whidi he waved according to 
his impulses, expressing himsdf without the least 
restraint, but he did not master an art depending on 
careful deliberations”. 

No better characterization of Cheng Hsieh’s in¬ 
dividual temperament and expressiontstic manner 
of working could be given than in the last remark 
by Ch‘in Tsu-yung, (t makes US realize that the 
rhythm of his brush was the immediate repercussion 
of the movements of his heart and the pulse of his 
inspiration, discernible in his writings as well as in 
his paintuigs. He painted his tufts of epidendrum in 
the crevices of the rocks and the tall bamboo-stems 
with dicir spare branches and scattered leaves in the 
same Style, alive with the same spirit as the pictorial 
calligraphy by which the compositions were com¬ 
pleted. There was no longer any dividing line 
between the two elements of com portion, as may 
be seen in the beautiful three-panelled bamboo 
screen in the Takashima collection, painted with an 
case that “holds nothing in reserve" and united in a 
composition that seems perfect though perhaps un¬ 
balanced from a formal viewpoint (PL45JB), 


Two of the most gitted representatives of the 
Yangchou group, Huang Sheri and Hua Yen, came 
(iotn Fukien and contributed cfhxrivcly to make 
tliis broad current of expressionisde ink-painting 
popular in wide circles. They were both very pro¬ 
ductive (mote so than appears from our Lists) and 
excelled in painting entertaining, sometimes humor¬ 
ous, illustrations to human and amiual life rather 
than poetic transcriptions of plum-blossoms and 
epidendrums. 

The biographical records about Huang Shen arc 
mainly derived from the notes, or by 

Wang l-shan, which have been reported by various 
authors. He wrote"Huang Sb£n, shm-Jhtt settled 
in Yangchou eiglit years ago; t met him there when 
[ went to Yangchou to see a doctor. His paintings as 
well as Ills poems possessed an interest beyond the 
subject-matter. After the death of his father, when 
living alone with his mother, he took up painting 
in order to make a living, but the mother said to 
him with tears m her eyes:* *You arc doing thb to 
cam your living, but I liavc heard that without 
immersing oneself in books and acquiring the spirit 
of a scholar, one can only reach the skill of an 
artisan; that would not enable you to distinguish 
yourself and comfort the departed spirit of your 
father*. But the boy simply kept on harder. 

“At the age of iS he went to live in a Buddhist 
temple. There he painted in daytime and read at 
night in the light from lamps placed before the 
Buddha statues, which made the mother rejoice, 
"He nude the acquaintance of nuny prominent 
people. He became a very skilful painter, a good 
poet and a writer of /I'du-shn. When travelling to 
Kiangsi he passed through Klangsu and Cheltiaiig, 
and as the people of Yangchou otTcred him hospi¬ 
tality, he settled there 1727.”* 

Huang Shen’s characteristics as a painter are well 
described by Ch'in Tsu-yung in the following 

' C/. KiiixhM friJfl-fJifMjfJir, II, 3, p,6, 

* (y. fiJfl-JjiM, I, j:, p.ij- 
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woriJs:^ “111 his landscapes he followed both Ni and 
Huang, but he also studied Wu Chen thoroughly. 
He became much appreciated, 1 have seen both 
small and large pictwes by him; they arc painted in 
a rough and vigorous manner and filled with an air 
of extraordinary boldnc^ ,.. but lus figures have a 
too extravagant appearance; they arc lacking in 
refined beauty and harmonious ease. He answered 
to die old saying: ‘When the brush runs too far it 
hurts the yim {the spirit-resonance).” 

Refinement and beauty arc, indeed, the last 
things that one should look for in Huang Shen’s 
quite abundant works. They arc often coarse, 
painted in an apparently careless fashion, though 
filled with life-movement and ch'i-yiitK It matters 
little what they represent, 'whether they arc called 
fishermen or wood-cutters, Taoist immortals or 
gods of longevity, poets or philosophers like Meng 
Chiao, Li Po or Su Tung-p'o,* they are all charac- 
terired as strange and ungainly appearances from a 
world quite detached from that of ordinary human 
beings. The brilliant brushwork, which often shows 
combinations of ink and light colours used in 
washes, makes them live: fugitive shadows as it were, 
fixed on the paper on the brink of disappearing 
(PL4Sg^). When Huang Shen paints flowers and 
birds he sometimes reminds us of Pa-ta shan-jeii, for 
instance in the picture of A Heron and Lotus in the 
Nagao collection in Aki,* but his brush is lighter; it 
seems to move over the paper like the faint sough¬ 
ing of an evening breeze (PI.460A). His limitations 
become more evident in his larger compositions 
representing several figures or landscapes,* as point¬ 
ed out by Ch‘in Tsu-yung, but in his minor land¬ 
scape-sketches such as the album-leaves in the Saito 
collection^ he sometimes obtains pictorial im¬ 
pressions similar to those of Cliin Nuiig, though 
rendered in a more fugitive manner. 

Closely akin to Huang Sh^ as painters, though 
less well known because their works are not so 
abundant, were Chiang Chang, tzil Tieh-ch'in, and 
Shih Yiian, The former was bom in Tan-yang 
(Kiangsu), but lived in Yangchou and painted all 


kinds of animals and unwieldy figures, sometimes 
executed with the finger rather than with the brush, 
wliich makes them akin to Kao Ch‘i-p*ci's figure- 
paintings, though they aze still more sketchy, He is 
said to have founded the "Chiang school", which 
thus became a tribiicary' to the leading Yangchou 
current (Fig.ll), 

Shih Yuan was a native of Yangchou and 
specialized in painting donkeys. He used to keep a 
number of such animals at Ills home, and became 
known as Shih, the Donkey-man {Shih Lu-erh). 
His surpssing skill in this speciality is illustrated by 
a picture ui the Narional Museum in Stockholm 
representing Two Men Riduig on Donkeys accom¬ 
panied by a servant-boy. It was painted, according 
to the inscription, in 1744, and is as such a telling 
example of donkey characterization executed with 
reducing brushnstrokes. 

Hua YSti, better known under bis hao Hsin-lo 
shan-jen, passed the greater part of liis life in Yang¬ 
chou and is generally counted among the “Eight 
Strange Masters” of this place, but he was by 
temperament and style somewhat dificrent from the 
other men of this group, his production being very 
targe and varied. His connexion "with the old Cheki¬ 
ang school may have been of some importance for 
the development of the quick-witted, and often 
humorous realism tliat found expression in his 
representarions of animal and bird-life [cf. Fig. 12), 
and also in many illustrative scenes of village-life in 
the South. He returned to the shores of the West 
Lake towards the end of his life and died there 
(about 1762) So years old. 

Chang Keng, who may have known Hua Yen 
personally, praises him as an excellent painter of 
figures, landscapes, flowers, birds, animals, vege¬ 
tables and insects, free from the bad habits of the 

1 111 III+ li p.4- 
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rifiit? and guided by close studies of the old masters' 
works; '"He did not seek for vulgar beauty and was 
to our age as welcome as the sound of footstep to 
one wlio is lost in a n^ountaiir hollow. His paintings 
of anirnaU were parricubrly good, but in his land¬ 
scapes he was inclined to leave out too much, which 
was a mistake/" 

This somewhat qualified approval pobits on the 
one hand to Hua Yen's studies of ccruin old masters 
and die high estimate of his studies of animals, birds 
and dower5+ but also (with some criticism of the 
painter's sketchy or abbreviating manner) to his 
defects as a landscape-painter. As an example of his 
studies of the early masters may be mentioned a 
picture called Green Mountains and White Clouds 
which is executed in the contourless manner 

after an original by Chang Sctig-yuJ Ic shows the 
painter's attachment to classic models of a type that 
w^as congenial to his fluent style and saisitivc brush- 
work. Studies of this kind did not prevent him 
from using a typical pViw technique ui oilier 
landscape-studies^ as may be observed in the picture 
in the Clung Hsiieh-liang collection.* Landscapes of 
this latter type arc not uncommon among the 
mastcr^s works and make us realize that the very 
fluent, not to say impressionistici brush work was by 
no means a weakness, even though it did not 
correspond to the taste of Chang Keng, 

Ch^in Tsu-yung gives a better estimate of it when 
writing: "Hua Yen"s brush-manner was exceedingly 
free; he covered (‘broke up'} even the empty parts 
and produced cflectsof life with the rip of his brush. 
He revealed a new phase of art with wonderful 
skilL i have seen more than twenty pictures by him* 
and there was not a single one among them which 
did not reveal something new and surprising; they 
all seemed so natural. He could, indeedp be placed at 
the side of Yiin Nan-tien; he surpassed by far the 
common painters and was like the sound of foot¬ 
steps in a mountain hollow'/' 

tiua Yen's production was so rich and varied that 
it cannor be properly described in a page or two; 
we can only indicate some typical examples pub^ 


lishcd in various albums; they incliide human 
figures as well a$ aniniaisp birds p and insects, ctc.p all 
rendered with humour and imagination.* To these 
may be added the double album-leaf (formerly in 
private possession in Peking) wliich shows three old 
men seated on a terrace under a Urge tree, who 
evidently have enjoyed their %vine, but nevertheless 
are expcctuig more of it, as explained by the in¬ 
scription: "Bringing wine from the East Garden» 
getting drunk in the West Garden"* and by the 
activity of the two boys who arc unloading some 
barrels from a boat {PI.461). 

The lonely horse may serve to illustrate Hua Yen's 
faculty of animal characteriiadoiip It stands under a 
projecting cliff" with a doleful expression on its 
raised head; the inseiipuon says: “When autumn 
conies^ the longing for far-away places is aroused; 
chc neighing of ihe horse breaks the silence of the 
valley"* Like so many of Hua Yen's animals it is not 
an ordinary quadruped but a sentient being with 
thoughts and imagifiation, humanized by the 
painter's sympathy. The same is true of so man y ot 
his minor renderings of birds and animals in 
momentary positions (PI462). 

The picrure m the former Abe collection (in 
Osaka Museum) whichp according to the inscrip¬ 
tion. was painted in 17^5, when the painter was 74 
(Western reckoning 73) years old, is an illustradon 
to Ou-yang Rsiu's famous prose-poem* "An 
Autumn Dirge". The old philosopher is seated in 
the pavilion (winch his servant-boy is entering) 
lisEcnifig to the autumn storm wliich shakes the 
trees and makes their leaves whirl about in the air 
(PL463)* “On it came, at first like the sighing of a 
gentle zephyr, gradually deepening into the splash 
of waves upon a suif-beatcn shore . . .” ti can 
hardly be claimed that the artisi lias succeeded in 
depicting the grand sweep of Ou-yang Hsiu's 

^ P.30S. 
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dcscriptiDn of the approach of autunui; yet he has 
transmitted its tone and atmosphere into a ‘'silent 
pocm'\ less monamental chan the text, but alive 
with die sanicsviift and poignant rhythm, which he 
has transmitted quite spontaneously. The appeal of 
the picttirc is thus mily individualistic: it makes us 
realize the meaning of Ch‘iii Tsu-yung's statement, 
quoted abeve^ to the efiect that dicre was not a 
single work by Hua Yen which did not reveal 
something new and surprising. 

Lo P'itig, better kIlo^^Tl under his hm Lo Liang- 
feng, was the youngest of the “Strange Masters""; he 
was borti in Hsieh-lisien, Anhui, but seems to have 
settled, while still young, in Yangchoii where be 
became a devoted friend and pupil of Chin Nung. 
He continued hb activity until the very end of the 
century (1799) and was altogether a highly gifted 
creati ve personality' representing, so to speak, a final 
epitome of the artistic ideals and ty'pical endeavours 
of the Yangchod masters. As a painter and a student 
of eh an he followed very' closely in the footsteps of 
his older friend and readier Cliui Nung» who 
presented him with a self-portrait on wliich he 
wrote the following dedication:* 

“1 present this to Lo P*jiig, who studied poctrv^ 
with me and was a very successful pupil (entered my 
chambers). As a painter he star led by copying my 
wild pliim-blossomsp afterwards imitating my ftgure 
and horse-paintings as well as my strange trees and 
rockeries. He is a very able man of the brush who 
paints (such things) without the least mistake."* 
Ch*in Tsii-yung confirms this in w'ritiiig about Lo 
P^ing as follows:^ “His brush was strong and easy- 
flowing and his thoughts profound; he grasped the 
very spirit of Chin Nung"s am His paintings of 
plum-blossoms, qsidciidrums, and bamboos in ink 
are all wonderful and of very original effect^ and his 
figure-pain rings, Buddhist images arc likewise very 
strange. Yet he never oflended against the truth 
(of nature) but produced noble things in ink with 
great case- No common artist could reach his level.” 

Some of Ins large figure-paintings may indeed 
seem radict sloppy, or fantastic, though not quite in 


the same sense as Chin Nung"s or Huong Sben^s 
Tnimortals, but others arc more like ponraits of 
ancient models. The eighteen Arhats in the album 
published by^ the Chung Hua Co. are almost gro¬ 
tesque, and the same is true of the fat nionk meditat¬ 
ing in a cave (reproduced in [, p-i 14)^ 

w'hile the Taoist patron of medicine^ know'n a$ Yao 
Wang (in tlie Yamaguclii collectiori in Ashiya), 
whom he has represented seared on a stool under 
two sturdy bamboos, is characterized, not without 
a grain of salt, as a hoary old man sunk in deep 
thought. They all contain refieerions of a peculiar 
mind atruned by Ch'an meditation, but are as works 
of art less interesting than his pictures of cpiden- 
drum, bamboos and creeping plants, in which Lo 
P‘ing"s excellent brush-manner prevails. Good 
examples of fiiese may be secit in the National 
Museum in Stockholm. One of them, which 
represents some tall stems of bamboo, is dated 1775 
and signed: “Liaiig-f^ng, the Taoist who in a former 
life was a monk in the Htta-chih temple"", while the 
ocher and more important picture, colled Creeping 
Grape-vine is dated ryji and provided with a 
lengthy inscription in which die artist tells that his 
picture was inspired by a work of the monk-painter 
Wen jih-kijon (of the Sung period) and furthcmiDrc 
reproduces a colophon by his leacher Chin Nung 
(Tung-hsin), \Mitten originally on Wen Jih-kuan"s 
picture, in which he said: *^Whcn Wen, the monk, 
was dnuik, he slept in the house of a courtesan. 
Then he painted some grape-vines in ink which 
made him famous in on evil age. He handled the 
strange leaves and the exiravagant climbers like 
mere trifles and made them form together what 
seems like the taltcred robe of a monk."^ To which 
ihe pointer adds: ”1 threw away my brush and 
bughed. But people think that my grapes arc like 
'precious pearls in a bowl of jade" and consider me 
a Wen Jih-kuan* Why not, as lin a former life was 
a disciple of Buddha in the Hiia-chih temple?"" 

Chin Nung"s colophon as well as Lo B'ing's note 

■ ni, Ij p.io 
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arc charactcmtic expressions of the mental atcicadc 
of these mcTip their search for the strange and 
mysterious, their way of dwelling in a realm of 
imagination detached from the dust of common 
cares. They were, indeed, creative artists by nature 
who revealed in their works glimpses of the unseen, 
but their visions may have been somewhat tattered 
and beclouded by the bohemian habits and dissolute 
spirit of the age. The undercutrent of spiritual in¬ 
spiration was no longer the same as in the great 
creative ages of the Sung and Yuan d)Tiastics, It had 
lost its glow, though occasionally and for a while it 
Hashed up in brilliant individual efforts- 

* + * 

Painters like the members of the Yangchou group 
might well - under more favourable conditions, 
in another age-have reached higher levels of 
creative art, bccau^ they were mm of genius and 
devotion who, in spile of their rather free transfor¬ 
mations of the pictorial symbols, formed a eontinu- 
ation or revival of one of the most potent currents 
within the general flow of Chinese mk-painting. 

Lo P ing may con^ct^uently here serv'e as a con¬ 
cluding figure in the sccjuencc of more or less 
kindred painters we have studied^ After him there 
was no one who employed the same principles of 
style and technique witli equal success, no painter 
who actually followed in the footsteps of the above- 
mentioned artists and gave expression to that dis^ 
tinedve life-breath, or spirit of independence^ which 
characterized these so-called strange masters of 
Yangchou. 

This docs not mean that the art of piinting fell 
into complete decay after the end of the Ch'ien- 
lung period, or that there were no talented men 
worthy of our attentioii in the Chia-<iing and Tao- 
kuang reigns. Several such artists could easily he 


mentioned, but, whatever merits might be assigned 
to them, they had no connexion with the Yang¬ 
chou school of cxpressionistic ink-pin ting. They 
foJlowtsd other roads and were mostly dependent 
on more exacting popular metliods introduced by 
leading academidans of the Ming period sudi as 
Wen Cheng-ming. T'aug Yin and Ch*iu Ying. A 
further discussiori of the various euttents and tribu¬ 
taries of the widely spread though shallow flow' of 
painting after the close of the Ch^icn-lung priod 
‘would lead us beyond the bmits of the present 
publication and hardly enhance our appreciation of 
Chuiese painting as a whole. 

Stylistically* then, as well as liistoricallyT. the 
Yangchou masters constitute the last stage in the 
long gallery of creative paintcrx on whom we have 
turned a critical eye, and whose works have been 
the objects of our attention ftom volume to vol¬ 
ume. They fotm the end, though they* stiD con¬ 
tributed new elements of interest to the continuous 
flow of artistic production. It would hardly be 
correct to place them on the same level as tlieir 
most eminent predecessors of the Ming and Yiian 
priods, yet their best works and some of the 
records referring to Chin Nung's and Lo Thing's 
creative endeavours indicate that they followed a 
w'clLwoni path, wxrc rooted in the same spiritual 
soil, and drew iheir inspiration from the sartijc 
sources as so many of their famous predecessoirs. 
These sources or undercurrents, sometimes visible, 
sometimes hidden under a dry surface^ have been 
occupying us time and again under various names, 
whether as Buddhist, Taoist, or Divinely hlicr- 
archicaU they need not be further discussed at this 
pbcc. It should only be emphasized that whenever 
they met with men of genius who were attuned to 
their essential elements, they showed themselves 
able to raise the level of pin ring to that of spiritual, 
and therefore relatively pnmnent, reality. 
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Chang Hui 5S 9 ^. 137 (sec Ming lists) 

Chang I ^ S, 123 

dung I-shang _bi Chang Shun-tzu, 71 

Chang Rmg 96 

Chang Kuo-lao ^ ^ Taoist, 34 
Chang Ling 5R I93» ^7 (see Ming lists) 

Chang Lu ^ 134 IF. (itx Ming lists) 

Chang-o ^ Wt, the moon lairy, 203 
Chang S?ng-yu ^ f# 76, 164 
Chang Shthi SS 50, 51 (see Yuan lists) 

Chang 5Hih-ch"cng 5B zt tH* 93 

Chang Shnn-tzu 3S S f??. 71 (see Yuan hsts) 

Chang Ta-ch"icn Collection 3^ ^ 64, 77^, 123. 

233 

Chang Tsao ® JS. Index in VoL 11) 

Chang TsVng-yu Collccdon 34 ]£ ^5t 7i» 

Chang Wcn-chung 34 ^ JRi *74 

Chang Wu 36 (see Yuan lists) 

Chang Ycn-fu % & Ifip 50 (see Yuan lists) 

Chang Yu 3S 16. 225 (see Ming lists) 

Chang Yu“shcng 3R ^ 1 SJ (Chinese painter mentioned 
by Sesshu), 117 
Chamg Yu 3R tta 

Chang Yn SR M, 47 


Chang-yu k of Yo Tai, 189 

Chang Yuan-picn ^ ^ 227 

shift ig ® t95 

Chao Ch'ang 28, 30* 32* 217 {if. Index in 

VoL II) 

Chao Chun ® 216 

Chao Fei-ycn ^ -Jt IS. 169 

Chao F5ng ® M,. 26 

Chao Lien @ l(|. Mj 

Chao Lin 24p 26 (see Yuan lists) 

Chao Meng-chien iCf ^ 6^ 25 (tf Index in Vol.lt) 

Chao Mrag-fu «B1 S; JSt 3* ^7 If p 37^ 54t 7 ^* iSh 

t8o (see Yuan hscs) 

Chao M^ng-yu ^ ^ 24 (see Yuan lists) 

Chao PoH-ehii fS |!j, 30 ff, 115, 153^ 180, 2iOp 216 
(^p Index in Voh H) 

Chao Shu-ju Collection JSlat 114 

Chao Ta-nien 84+ 153 

Chao Tso ®r 172 

C^hao Yung ® It, 24, J7p 76 (sec YOan lists) 

Chao Yuan tffi (or %)» 83i 91. 94. HL 125 (see 
Yuan lists) 

Ch^-school ^ [jy, 128 ff. 

Chhi-ch*i-shcng ^ iW fc. of Chang Wu, 36 
Chen-hsten-sheng JR: [Ifl li. of Chang Wu, 36 
ffteii situ Jft formal style of calligraphy, $1 
dii ^ 111 15 ^ 

Clfan Chi ^ IS. 14S 

Ch'^ Chien-^rhai Si M 3Ft 75 

Ch*6n Chung-jen Bl 1*1" t 27 (sec Yuan lists) 

ChYm-hao £ ffi, 194 

Ch'im Hsi-chiang ^ ffi fli 179 

CWm HdenHchang @1 iXK ^lE, 103 (see Ming lists) 

Ch'61 Hui St iSh 113 

Ch'cn, J. CoUcction (Hongkong) S( t ^2, 
119 

Ch‘en Ju-ycti iA: “1, 9L 93. m. 125 
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Ch*fii Kuo Eft IS. 220 (sec Ming lists} 

Ch‘£n Un Bft #. ati, (sec Yuan lists) 

Ch*&ii Uu Eft 224 

Ch en Lh Ift ®. 102 C (see Ming lists) 

CK'cn Meng-tsicn Eft 'Si t 4 -S 

Ch'cn [*ao-ch*cn Collection (Peking) Eft 7 ® 

Ch'cii Shun St i$. 16s, 219 (ste Mitig lists) 

Ch en To ^ fl. 171 

Ch'cti Tzii 4 io Bft ^ f 4 ^ (sec Ming lists] 

Ch*en Yi»*liang Bft S S 72 

Ch'fin Yuan ^ sft. 112 (see Ming lists) 

Ch'cn Yuan-lung Eft jfc fiB, 102 

ChJng-chung Hk 'H', /. of Wen ChL-tig-nhng, 172 

Chfng Ho {ft jfU, 105 

Cheng Kuang-wfn {ft ^ %, 2J 

Cheng-po Si tfh tr of Li Yrag-cheng, 16 j 

Chthig Po-yuan (pupil of Chu Hatvkii], 9 

Cheng Ssu-hsiao 6, 23 iff* Index in Vol, II) 

Cheng TC-k'un Collection (Cambridge) {ft ttS 251 
Cheng Ticii-hskn {ft id (ill. 139 (sec Ming lists) 
Ch'Jng Chcng-k‘uci ^ JE S, 176 
Ch*fng-chu U JS. k. of Tu Chbi, 144 
Ch'cng Min-cheng jpjl 194 (f. 

Ch'eng-licii Monastery iJt 5 ^ (Suchou), 99 
Ch‘ 2 ng-tsu iSl ill.. Emperor Yung-lo, 112 
Ch*cng-tsnng lit Emperor, 18 
Cbi-thurtg (hi iK ■('t' ift, 30 
Chi-hsiang M iH. ' of Liu Shih-ju, 223 
Chi-hung ^ L of Lu Kiiang. 72 

Ciii-kudn^ St (mythical animal), 22& 

Chi Li IS, 143 

Chi-li-tzu ^ .31 h. of Chang Shiiti-tzu, 71 

Chi P£n ^ 227 

Chi-shaii (Shansi Prov.) ffi til. 9 

fft*i US.. 73 

Ch'l River ^ ^ 40 
ChH-nan ISF ‘jlii. L of Sh^n Chou, 148 
Ch'i-sou ift SI. h- Wang Li. 9 S 
Ch^i^'Weng iSf A. of Watig Li. 95 
chri-yitn M zr. 36. 34, 149. 68. 72. izo 
Chk-hsing (Chekiang) tt # 1 , 73 
Chia-h5i Pakee U IS S, 71 
Cliia-«han (Chekiiit^g) JS 127 
Chia Yilivko ^ 4 ^ 4)^ 

Chinng Ch^icn ^ (see Mitig lists) 

ChSang-h&ia School iL ® jS, i|7 


Chiing Ko-sun CoUecdon (Tdpeh) ^ -ft. 153 
CAijji^^rrig tr ¥ 137 

Cldang-shati (Chekiang Prov.) £C lih 13. 

Chiang Skao-shu # H9 

Chiang Sung M 134 {5« Ming Ihts) 

Chhnj^-tsuti bsitith^isia Af iX H SJf JL Ss 61 (f/I Biblio- 

Chlang Tzu-ch^eng ^ -jp 1J 3 (see Ming lists) 

Chiang Txu-ya, ^ Jf, 130 
Cluing Yin H 21J (see Ming lists) 

Chiang-yin (Kkngsu) iX 121 

Ch’iao Chung-shan lU, 39 

clutii-ftita ^ SE, 37i 115 

Ch^icn Fell SI 74 

ChNcn Fen ^ 47 

Ch^icn-fu ® ^ f. of Li Chu, 137 

Chjen Hsuan H j®, 17^ 39 JF., 3S (see YQan lists) 

f/fiffi-if'o iSl 59 

Ch'icn Ku ® K, 98, 191 {cf, Ming lists) 

Ch'icn-lung iK Emperor, 33, di, 69 

Ch'im-r'ang St 40, 115, J38 

Ch'icn-t'ang lUvcr If it , 54 
Chih-cheng % IE (era, 1341-67), 12, 59, 61 
Chih-dBvn Mountain (near Suchou) filll] ill 221 
i*H 1^ ;]^ H , 209 

Chih-yuan ^ 5£, eta (l335-U4o). 59. 9® 

Chih Yung (calligtaplier), 63 
Ch'ih-weng ifti Ii. of Shih Chung, 63, 166 
Chin-ku Garden ^ 214 

Chin Ta-shoH 'Si' :#C 3E, 11 
Ch'in Kao ^ Iffi, xi 6 
Ch‘in-li 0: IS, u of Chung Li, 137 
Ch'iti-tz‘» /-fk'jde t'itsku lil; |)| ^ m H llF (seal «f 
Chu Tuan), 144 

Ch'iti-yQ shan-jiHi ^ ^ llj A. h. of Yo Tai, iSy 
Ching-an Ji. of Tai Chin. 128 

Ching-chao ^ K, f. of Picn Wen-chin, 113 
Ching-ckung {4“, L of K‘o Chlu-ssu, 49 
eking Hao M 23, S3 

Chuig'hsi tao-jen R ^ A. k- of Huang Kung- 
wang. 39 

Ching-k‘ou (Kiangsu) lit P. 57 
Ch'ing Huan (follower of Ch'iu Ying), 215 
Ching-ming chu-shik ^ ffi ^ir, k of Ni Tsan, So 
Ch'ing-ch'i /(, of Chu Lang. 1S9 

Cft'ipy-Jw jkii-Jjiid /dpiij; (ft (oi ift ffi Wr, 59 
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Ch*ing-k*uang fiS /(, of Kuo Hsu, 141 
^ ^ iB 211 
Ck'm^pi ifl if} B9 HU, 49t So 
Ch*ing-po Pavilion (Suchoii) 3 126 

Ch'ing-diih ® h. of Ch^ien Ku» i^t 
Ch'ing-t^cng ^ tif , If. of UsQ Wd» 227 
Ch'ing-t*£ng t*ang 231 

Chiu-fcng A If. of Hsu Lin, 145 
Chtu-hsicn jfl lill, A. of Ch'^ Tzo-ho, (42 
Chiu-lung slwn-j£n A lH ill Ai A. of Wang Fu, iiS 
ChHu Chu fit 215 (see Ming lisD: Gh*iu Shih} 
Ch^iti-o 0 L Hl, f. of Shen Chao^ 208 
ChUu-shui a. of Ch'co Ju-ycn^ 9^3 

Ch*iu Ymg fit 2081 21 r 

Ch'iu-yuch U, of Hiii, 12 
Cho-ch?ng yftan lift ^ garden in Suchuu, 190 
Chff-knig lu is ISt^ 20, 67 
Chou eh Bl* (jS, f95. 205 (see Ming Msis) 

Chou Chi-hung ^ 123 

Chou Chih-niicn ^ %£, 124 

Chou Fang 209 

Chou Hung-sun Collection 28 

Chou Kimg-chin M ^ 22 

Chou Mao-shu M M *34 ChouTun-i) 

CAtPif Pch^li't Cfm^Ju-<hun mtt^ffih riifpi^ MI ffl ;|c 
^ S£ 77 

f/ftJif jAn IS ® . seal characters, 51: 

Chou T*icn-ch'iu Ji23 ^ fle, flower painter (orchids^ 
etc.)* 61, 62 

Chou-tso M fe. f- of Chiang Yin, 21 j 
Chou Tim-i Mj ^ (l'. Mao-shuJ* 134 

Chou Wei MI E E2 (see Ming lists) 

Chou Wcti-cliing iS, 116, 125, IJ3 ff. (see 

Ming liscs) 

Chou Wen-chfl MJ St 35*, 20j (see Index in Vol.TI) 
Chou Yung 165 (see Ming liics) 

Chu-hao lach-j^i "tt tfl ^ A. A. of Ho Ch'dig* t2i 
Chu Hao-ku, pincer of Temple Fresco in Museum at 
Toronto, 9 
Chu Hsi M jSt J05 
Chu I-lsun ^ ^ 228 

Chu K'ai Ik 3I,r 175 
Chu-ko Liang SR jKi E 4^ 

Chu Lang ik ^L eS 9 Ming lists) 

Chu Mai-ch*cn ^ H E, US 
C hu Nan-yung M M - I?! [see Ming lists) 


^hit~p a ah ' 3f 39 

CAfwAiA f/jf-/fcfeA jSf K B&, 204 
Chu T5-jun ^ 77 (sec Yuan lists) 

Chu Tuan jk iSSr i+E ff- (see Ming lists) 

Chu Yuan-chang Jt E04 

Chu Yun-ming Si A Wn l94f 204 

Chu-Jan M JfS. 27+ S3» 62 

Chu-nan -*% f. of Tu Chin, 144 

Ch‘u-hsTen t? A. of Hsieli Shilv-ch*cn^ 167 

C/m^ij-J^Aii J6£ 50 

Chuang Lin jBb IS, 71 {sec Yuan Usd) 

Chuang-HU ^ T-+ 47 

Chung-chao W E of Hsla Ch^ang, 122 

Chung-chicn 31+ E of Ch'di Hiii^ ii| 

Chung-hsien H* r. of Liu Kuau-tao, 35 
Chung-kuqi r. of Wu Chcn+ 73 

Chtmg K'gci fifi J®, the Demon Qucllcr^ 14, 26^ 1K6 
Chung Li M i®+ 137 p 119 («« Ming lists) 

Chung-mu {*P |i. L of Chao Yung, 24 

Chung-pin L of Li K^aji, 39 

Chnng-sban ill, A^ of Wang Wen, 170 

Chutii^stm sheng *4* # ^'central chancellery**, 77 

Chung-w^n W t. of Sung K*Op 30 

Chung Yu fi tes 173 

Ch'u Chich S QS, 190 (sec Ming lists) 

Ch*ii-pao Gale (Nanking) IfE Sf 166 
rAudfl passim 

Chuch-yin ft A. of Pcn-ch^cng, 98 

Chiin-izu 38, l5j 

Eih-ya M ?i, 41 

Fa-hai ssu tL lemple near Peking, 112 

Fan K‘uaji |£ %, 23. T95 
fan-f ait~ts*m ® l9l SS, 74* 82 
Fang-hu A, of Fang Tsung-i, i58 

Fang jo CollecDoTi 216 

Fang-shan bo-j£n M ill Ap A. of Kao K‘o-kung, 34 
Fang Ts‘ung-i t!£ 59 (see YuanTuD) 

Fang-yai ^ ffip 30 (see YOan lists) 
ffi p^iE 3, 144 

f^i-shu ^ #p ofFirial style of calligraphy, 31 
Rug bird J8L, 142 

F^ng Chi 3g. 120 

Fcng-<h‘iu M .Et A, of Yu Chhn. 215 
Fdig-hua (Chekiang) ijS 
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25 + 

hsien-thih $ fb ^ 13$ 

F?ng-t‘icn den ^ {S> iis 

Fu-rf(*ing t. of Chou Chih-nnen, ^24. 

Fu-ch'un shan ^ ll^, 57 

iv iSr ^ ill M a. c 

Fu-yang I&. t, of Chang Fu, 6 z, 139 

Flai-ycn (Chekiang) # lif. ns 
fiai-yiin fi. of Wang Cl\ao^ 141 

Han Hsin W i%, 206 
Han Kan jg C {^1 Index m VoL U) 

Han-lin College ^ K, iB, 111 
Han-shan ^ fJd (Buddhist hermit), 13, 141 
Hang-rhou tft i, 17 

Ho Ch*cng fSf, I2T, 171 (sec Ming lists) 

Kou Mou-kung K ffi 191 (see Ming Ibts) 

Hsi-ehai taojthi fl ® Stt A. of Li K"an, jg 
1 hL-<hin cha^hih 'fi ^ M ~il. h. of Chin Ta-shon, 1 ( 
Hsinrhou sS 200 
Hsi-hsia* tl 

d£ £. 46, 75 

Hsi-wang-mu ® i 210^ 215 

Hsia Ch'ang S p* 38, 51, i2Z, 125, 143 (scr Ming lists) 

Msia Kud, 34, 52, 130, ijS (e/I Indent in Vo!. U) 

Hsia K*iid M t^S (see Ming lists) 

Hsia Ming-yDan S ?0 ifin 37 
Hsia Wen-yen 3 t ^ 2? 

Hsiang-ling hsicii (Shansi) # F 4 9 

Hsiang Sheng-mo JJi 3 |, 233 

Hsiang Yuan-pim ^ ^ tt-, 186, 232 (see Ming lists) 

Hsiao Hsich-lQ tf t£ 40 (e/I Hsiao Yuch) 

Hsiao-hacn /i^ ^ill, ft. of Wu Wei, 135 

Hsiao I iB 213 

ft5f4j4? t'd 4’' siylc of calligraphy, iS 
Hsiao-tsung # Emperor Hung-chih, 135 
Hsiao Tiing-t'ing 4 ^ iM garden of Lin Chueh, 125 
1 Isiao y&eh M 1 ft- 4J ((/I Hsiao Hiieh-lfi) 

Hsieh An VA 'i, 141 

Hsich Huati IK ffi. 114, 128 (see Ming lists) 
bsieh-i XS i®, 14^, 176, Z19 

Flsich Shih-<h'fin IH fe', 89, 138. i <57 ff., i8g (see 
Ming lists] 

Hsictinrhang '£ n of Ch*cn Lu, 102 ffl 
Hsien-chou ffl. K or ti. of W« ]-hsicn, tj8 

hfien-J^ fill A. '41 

R- fi, 148 


Hsien-tsung 'iK ^1 Emperor Ch*eng*hua, 134 (see 
Ming lists) 

Hsieo-yfl Shu jH ^ HS, 40 (sec YQan Ibis) 

Hsicn-yu t’o-chi Slf ^ ffl (i.e. H$iai-yQ Shu), 40 
Hsiii-yii rl/CTfjj fhih ^ S' 84 it (seal of Chu Tuan), 144 
Hsiiig-chih H r. of Chcni Yung, 165 
Hsiiig-hua ssu (temple near Chi-shan, Shansi) fb 
9 

Hsing-kuo, Duke of ^Ml @ t.e. W^n T*ien-hstang, 
17J 

Hsing T*ung Kd 163 (sec Ming Ibts) 

Hsiu-ch‘cng L of W^ti Chii, i8<5 

Hsiu-ning (Anhui) (b 141 
hsia ts'ai ^ ^,yi, 145 
Hsu Chcn-ch*ing # M |^, 173 

pai-yi'ni i-Jsm ft ES ^ itl fS, 29 
HsiT Ching ^ 1^, (fellow examiiudon candidaie to 
Tang Yin), 1!3 Jt. 194 
Hsu Hai ^ fi, 227 

Hsu Hsi # 217 (sw Index in VoL H) 

Hsu Hsiao-p'u CoUeedon (Taipch) Ife ^ fW, 56 
Hsii Lin 3^., 141 IE (see Ming lists) 

Hsii Pen Ife f|, 72, 87, 9j, JI2, 125 

Hsu Shih-ch‘ang Collecdon Hi # 213 

HsO Ta # t04 

Hsu Tao-ning 45 

Hsu Wei ik fHi 169, 231 (see Ming Ibts) 

Hiif fin" # I<i9 

Hsiimi th'mfi H, 192 
Hsuan^t^ ^ Emperor Hsuan-tsung, ii2 
Hsuan-tsung Jt Emperor Hsuan-tc, tl], 128 (sec 
Ming Ibts) 

Hsuan-tsung jE Tang Emperor, 34 

Hsueh-eh'uang 3^, h. of P'u-ndng, 99 
Ksiieh-hu § h. of Lio Shib-ju, 225 

HsDch-ko shan-j^ (ft llj A, A. of an lUiyendRcd 
person, 2 i6 

Hsuch Ying fi?- 126 
Hu Ch‘ang-ju M {i. 30 
Hu Ching ^ 61 

Hu-chou (Chekiang Prov.) (ft 17, 34, 30, t86 
Hii Ta-hai ^ (H, loi 

Hu Tsung-hsicn ^ ^ 227 
Hu Wei-yiing M m /«, 85 

HirjHflru 17J 

l/iM rfinjttj^-yiiiin fi JljE X. 135 
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Htu-lin 4rhu-$hih ^ M /i. of Sun Chih, 190 

Hua-tutt ^ lli, 6 

Hua-p*H ^ S?t, 223 

Hiu-$han M' |ll> 19 ft 117 

H/ia-j/tifi 9E j£. ft SS. zy, iOi 59- 7^ 

Hua-r*ihg (Kiang^ii) 0 ^ 

Hm yett ^40 

1-lua-yiUn ^ nt 
Huang Chicn ?( ^R. 70 

Huang Ch'Oan jH, 27. aS, 218 {tf. Index in Vol. 11 ) 
Hiurg~ho shan ch'tao ^ lU (£. /i- of Wang MCng, 
H 

Huang-hua shan-jett ^ tU A* ft- of Wang T'jng- 
yun, 39 

Huang Kung-wang ^^^,22, 23, 26, 53, 34, 39, 
63, 65 if., [52 (see Yuan lists) 

Huang, L. T., Collection (formerly of Yenching Uni¬ 
versity), itSS 
Huang Sh^n tSI. 189 

Huang Ting-ctiicn S, 44- {(/• Index in 

Vol, 11 ) 

Hui~Ch*ung T33 

Hui-liua kuan (Peking) (Iff, 23 , 33, 34, 49,64 

Hui-d jBi Emperor, 109 

Hui-isung dt lit 

Hung-wu 21 ^ Emperor, $o, 94, iti 

I-ch’iao - IS, /i, of Chu Tuan, 143 
59. 148 

I-ch'ing ^ t^, f, of Wang Ch*ieii, 226 
I-chi)ii mm<i>-hua fti ^ H, 87 
1-fcng — ft. of Huang Kung-wang, 59 
t-shu th'uan-^'uttg m 63 

t K‘uan %ltL, 11$ 

1 -mc‘n ^ P^, ft. of Hou Mou-kung, 191 
[-ining I. of Shih Jtti, 115 

I-my S H, 47 
t-p*ui i& mi, 165 

I-shan JU H, t, of Lin Liang, 142 
l-yiuM chih yen 'dl, 120, 13T, 167 

J 5 n-chili dm iz. ft 19 , iii ff 

Jen 4 iung il t. of Kuo HsO, 141 

Jen Jen-£i ^ ^ HI, 17. 29 ff. (see Yiian lists) 

jen-tsung iZ Emperor, j8, 36 

Jo^hni ^ TK, t< of Wang Yuan, 27, 28 


ju 102 

Ju-hai Yin-kung ^ Id IS 83 

Ju-ho tjc L of Chi Li, 143 

ju-yiti chii-shih ^ M ft, of Ch*m Lu, t02 

K'ai-feng |t)j M, 1, 113 

k‘ai situ IPf ft:, style of calligraphy, 122 

feai sftii ft, 173 

Kao Ch'i if, 112 

Kao Jail-hut i{( ^ B'i^, 57 (sec Yuan lists) 

Kao KVkung ife M. 1 , 27, 38. 34 ft (see Yuan lists) 
Kao Sluh-<h*i ji^ it 35, dl, ($3 
Ka»~sbih I’lt M it B, 2OZ 
K^tg-cbik r'li IK IS H, 3 .^ 

Ko Cheng-ch'i tSI ft, 176 
K ‘o*chcng iE, f. of Chu Tuan , 143 

K o Ch*im |SI 4 i, 39 

K o Chiu-ssu M A J 9 ?», 26, 38, 46, Ill, 123 ft 
(see Yuan lists) 

Ku An Si jlc, 38, 123 (see Yiian lists) 

Ku-an ft. of Yao~$hou, 46, 127 

Ku Hung-chung IBi 4 *, 203 (sec Index In Vol. 11 ) 

Ku K*ai'<hi]i 19 PdI 1^4 

Ku-k'uang jt, ft, of Tu Chin, 144 

Kit-kung Collecdoii ^ 13, 22, 32, 46, 48, 49, 30, 

31, 55, 64. 66, <59. 70 ff- 

Ku Ning-yOau Wi < 1 ^ IS, 165 
Ku-^u (Suchou) jk/i H, 203 

Ku Ying, obscure painter mendorted only in Nitii^a 
Tei’wj, 98 

Ku-yOn ch'u-sluh Ha ^ it, ft, of Wang Ch^n- 
P'tng. 3 d 

K'uai-yuan tfc IM, I49 
K*uai-yitan-«ott tit lid ft> of Hsu Lin, 143 
Kuan Fu-jen ^ A (see Kuan Tao-shCng) 
Kuan-hnu its 12 [tf. Index in Vol. 11 ) 

Kuan Tao-sKcng ft giil H, 24 if. (see Yuan lists) 
Kuan-d miao (ITai-ts'ang) Kl ^ 216 

Kivati T ung |IN 23, 130 
Kitan-yin n it. i 5 p 
K miig-fu S5U (Skjchou) ij7 

Kimiig-shihig tssu J(5; ceitipic in Cliiixh^cng 

i5fl iit, (Shami Prov.) 9; if. Mitig-yiiig watig den 

W fe iE ® 

K"iiei-chang ko ^ # flQ. 49 

K"iiii-shaii (Kbngsu) % tli, izz, 137 
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(degree) 1 173 

Km^f 6 ix 3 |£, iJ 2i 113 

Kuiig‘fu ii- W* t* of eh*™ Hsicn-cking, ID3 
Kirn^J pi X Sjt, 20, i8* 30, tji, |66, 177 
Kimg-iliQU ISt of Yao Sliou+ 127 

^ jB, posdi, title of Chou Yimg, 165 
Kung-jun Ch*mg ^ 47 

KuiHcliih I'iiitg dii ^ jfe. 121 

Kuo Ckiin | 4 l. N3 
Kuo Chimg-^hu 511 ^ 37 

Kuo Hsi S 5 fS, 23, 45, 68, 117 {cf. Index in Vol 11 ) 

Kuo Hsu SP 31 , i4t (see Ming Hits) 

Kuo Jo-hsu Sp Jil, $7 (f/ Index in VoL U) 

Kuo Pao-c:h'ang CoUecdon SB til ^13 
Kuo Pi SB jrJ'i 57 (see Yuan lists) 

Kuo Shou-ehing Si! ^ 2 

ihi^n |9 JS, j 
Kuo Tzu'hsing SB ^ 104 

Kuo W^n-fung SB S> 113 (sec Kuo Ch*un) 

Laii-chfn ts^unM'ang chi tS fi- 

/iiFi liua mi S. 24 

Lin~t'ing 210 

Li Chao-tao ^ flig 77 

Li Ch'tng ^ tS, 45, &j, 77 

Li-chi M /* of Watig ChVng, iSj) 

Li Chit ^ , 137 (see Ming luts) 

Li eVung-Mfl ^ ^ K. 174 

Li Fang-ying ^ U, 189 

Li Hchg ^ 98 ^see Yuan lisisj 

Li Jih hua ^ H 50, 60, 6t {see Ming lists) 

Li Kan ^ff, J* ff. (see Yfian lists) 

Li K'ang ^ |||. 28 (see Yuan lists) 

U Kung-lin ^ 30 

Li Lung-mien ^ ti| M, 19, is. ji, 17J (f/. Index in 

VoL U) 

Li Po ^ (i, 41, 77 

Li P*oi$t 1 ®, 41 ff, 

Li Shan ^ 1S9 

Li She ^ 14 1 

Li Sheng ^ H, 85 [rf. Index in VoL U) 

Li Shih-hsing ^ ‘i: 4 f. 38, 45 (we Yuan lists) 

Ii jftti style of calligraphy, 28, j i 

li shii ^73 (together with fe*4Ti j/iii) 

Li S$Q-hsun ^ Jil JJk 77^ 115 

Li Tang ajE nfi. 172 (r/; Index in VoL 11 ) 


Li Tieh-kuai ^ ifi LB (Taobt [mmorcal)^ 13 
Li Tsai $ n6 (sec Minglbcs) 

Li Tuisg->’ATig ^ )|t B^p ISO 

li ii^ei BR (examinadon}^ 195 

Li YmgHihL-tig ^ B m 

Lkng Ch'u £tt 194 

Lkng K'ai % 202 (iice Index In VoL n) 

Liang Shih-ck^g ^ lEi 5 | 

L/elf-fliW jiuh-chi ^ ® 

Lien Ch'uan Colltcdon (Hangchou) ® 102 

Lin Han ^^,90 

Lin LUng ^ j^p 141 ff. (sec Ming lists) 

Liu Chuck 3 I)[ 125 Ct 155 (see Ming lists) 

Liu CkuD ^ 141 (liec Ming lists) 

Liu Hai-hsiGTi ^ tiS (Taobt Ininiortal}, 13 

Liu Hai-su ¥l M. 72, 1 26 

Liu-i 7^ of Chang Ycn-fiu SO 

Liii-ju chu-shih II of T'ang Yin, 193 ff 

Lilt rdi-v^hik chi ^ Et ^p S4 

Liu Kuan-tao Et ^ 17, 29 IL (see Yuan Use) 

Liu Pd #1 m. 10 

Liu Skih-ju "ffi: ffi, 235 (*« Ming Usts) 

Liu Sung-nien #p 35; 180, 197 

Liu Tao-ch“un VI 217 

Lm~yttt that rrh^pi n tt9 

Liu Yung Vj J#i 2S 

to Chen-yu CoPecdon M IS 5 ip 33 

Lo ChLa-lun Collecrion (Taipeh) J¥: M 82 

Lou Ch*ih (Ckou) 3s 

!o~clihi^ tSI 68 

Lo-han M ® {cf, Arhat)p rji 

Lou Kuan IJL 125 Index in VoL II) 

Lu An-tao Pi ^ jS„ (89 

Lu Chih ^ 95, [89^ 2ii Ming lists) 

LtKhih ^ E of Wang Ku-bkang, 213 

Lu-eh*un ^ tii, h. of Ma YOan, 70 
Ln-fu % 5 fei k of Wu Wd, 135 
Lu Hsin-ckung, 11 Index in VoL II) 

Lu HsDdi^hik PS ^ dr, 50 

Lu-kuan raoj^n M S£ itt A. h. of Tu Ch'iung. 125 
Lp Kuang ^ B 59* 72. 119 
Lu LcngHuh’ieh, 12 {^, Index in VoL II) 

Lti Shih-tao &¥ 2 L 189 (sec Ming lists) 

Lu Ta ^ 10 

Lu Tzu-chuan P® ^ iSo C 
Lu-wang # r. of Yu Hsi-lien. 172 
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Lit Yu Si 14 ® 

Lu Yu B 33. 95 
llfi jfe, 9:^ 

Liing-p uig, Duke of (i.e. Chang Yit) & ^ IS, 215 
La Chi K te, 14 ( 317 (see Ming liset) 

Ml Ho-ehih ^ aoz (see InJcx in Vol. El) 

Ma Lin fti ft, I4S («*= Index In Vol. !1) 

Ma Shou-hna Collection (Taipch) ^ ^ 3^, 7- 
Ma Yflan M j&. 43, 116 ff„ J JO {if. Imlex in Vol. ll) 

Ma YQan JIJ ffij. 34* TO (*« Vujin lists) 
ntfi-/iftd (plum-blossom), tot fF. 

p"a fli^^ElW,226 

\fti^hua iao-jn^ ^ ^ Chen, 46 ^ 47t 7J 

Ei'if-i'/jK ^ M Wang Micfl, lOT 

jWn'-j/ui ts^uiig-^fht ^ Wy 19 p 47 

MCng Chiao 3: 167 

Meng-chin ^ t- of Clmig Ling, ao7 
M^ng-hsuch jfc t- ofTao ClVcng, 210 
Meng-tuan ^ L of Wang Fu, J iB 
Mi-chai Sft 120 
Mi Fei (Fu) ^ IBs 53 p 7^ 

Yu-jen ^ iB 
mi<fc»-p*Jn id? iS», 165 

Ming-hsuan S£. I- of Wei Chiu-ting^ 27 

/m BB 3 ft IjB ft. 

^ llj i^B, i+Sp 175 
Mifi? shth IW 95. 

Affn-i[-ii^^rj pich^hi J!B Si *7i 

Ming-ying wang (local dciiy) ife- 9 
Muig-ytttg wang ticn S IK S 16 (Pavilion in the 
Knaiig-sheng ssu, Cluo-ch*5Tig, Shansi Prov.)» Q 
Afij-cinr p'u ^ n w, 44 
Mo-hu 41!. k of Li Chii, 137 
iSt 'B', 218 

Mo-lin ^ k of Hsiang Yilan-pien, 232 
Me pdo M 2J0 
Mt> Shih-lung ^ liU. 69 
Me-^fidu in«{4r(iii» ^ tU., 22, ij, iS, S2 
{(Jf, DibliogTaphj' in VoL U) 

Mu-ch‘i K, 38 

Mu-chih 4fc;£:, t. of Wang Ch*ien, )2j. 215 

chik 145 

Nan-kung h. of Sitng K‘o, 50 

Nan-yuch shan-jen (ti jA llj A, of Chimg Li, tJ7 


Nfuji-p'itt MU. 131, T<iS. ^ 

Ni Tsan (ft 2j, 38. 80 If. 74 ff-, 3 «, 97 ff-, I 03 , *23. 

125, 140, 144 ' 73 * 181, 189 

Ni Tuan (ft JlS. 116 (see Ming iisis) 

Ni Yu (ft ii ((/■. Ni Tsau), 80 
Ning. Prince ¥ i (see Ch*cn-hao). 174 
NingCh'i Iff J®. ni 
Ning-po 11 

ND-chl Moimiain "jC JL |Jj| 19^ 

Pa-huan tao-jcn ^ ^ A. h. of Cli'icn T-cn, 47 

Pa-bng I®. 195 

Pa-ta shan-j$ti A A iJj A* '+* If- 

pei-HiijMJ f 3 ■flEI, jO. 37 

P‘aiig Lai-ch'^t Collecrion lllB $ 89* 90 

P’ang Yiian-chi CoUccdou HI X {If, 28,64, 81, 197 

Pao-cHieh sban K ^ ill, 17 *^ 

Pao^han-izu fel llj ■T, fc. of Lo Chib, 221 
Pao-sheng iUJi h. of Wen Po-jen, 187 
P*ao-an ^i. k of Wu K*uan, 173 
Pti-kuo-shvng 4 L SIS 93 
Pci-shan 4 t ill, h. of Kuo Pi, 57 
P'd K*iian M . 1 H. 22 

shitJiiM p'm W ]Jt fi W. 67, 77, 95 
Pcn-ch‘C'ng 3 ^ liali, 98 (see Yuan lists) 

P‘cng 4 ci ft fit. k of HsG Wei. 227 

P'eng Li, 150 

P eng-mci ® 4 **, f- ssf Wang ChCii-p'eng, 36 
P'ciig Nicii W- 190S 212, 21 j (see Ming lists) 
pin ^ ‘M; 44 * 86 

p*iVin 4 i-r/iiFi j£. M 88 

Picn-is'oi 213 

Picn W^n-chin ift )t. 1 1 3 * " 4 * 8 (s™ *^big lists) 

Ping-hii tao"jcti •£ A, it* of Wang Ch icn, 225 

P'ing-shan ^ ill, k of Chang Lii, 139 

Po ebu-i a M U* 148 

Po-.hu [£. I. of Tang Yin. 193 

Po-i id S, #. of Ya Ch'ien, 123 

Po Tzii-t‘mg *0 T 99 (s« Yuan lists) 

Po-yang (i Iffir, h. of Ch*fn Shun, 219 
Po-ycn Pu-hua i(\ fiti ^ 4 t* 7 * (*« Vfem lists) 
pWw iSt IL. 56, 72. 82, 98* '75 
P*ii-an y| k of Kuo Ch' un, 113 

P‘«-niing ft ¥ 1 . 99 (see Yuan lists) 
htttfiua jlS ill ^ It, 93 
P“u-t‘icti (Fukien) ^|| ffl, 133 
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San-chiao t'ang H jfe school establish^ by Muang 
Kung-wang in SuchoUp 59 
Saiv-ch"iao H tS. h. of W^n 186 

Saivfluii Hr Uj p /?+ of Choy W^-ching^ 1 |j 
Saiwiing H t&i /i, of Chhng Sung, 119 

iiji-rjdii H 214 

Son-yuan H ijo 

ShanHih'ang # r, of Chao Yuaiip 83^ 94 
Slian-ku lb Sp /i. of Huang 'Ting-chiert, 40 
Shan-ku tao-j(h) llj ^ ^ Ai 
Shau-yin (Clickiang) llJ 337 
Stung-chih 213 

Shang-ch'bg-kiing _h Taoist monaiicry on 

Lting-hu slian, Kiangsi, 42 
Shaiig Hsi $, 114 {see Ming list$) 

Shang-ku 'fSl S, k of Chfl Chich, igo 

Shaitg-kiun Po-ta J; "HT ffl IS, j jj 

Shad Fu-ying CoUcodoii (Peking) ft]! 101 

Shao*hsing SI >72, aas 

ShacKku ^ h, of Chou Chih-micn, 224 

Shen Chao 208 

Shell Chen jK (s« Shen CbSn-chi), tj2 (see 
Miug lists) 

Shen CHen-cIii iSl ^ § (see Shan Chan), t4S 
Shan Ch'ang it foS, 148 
Shen Chou tfc 49, 70 ff., laj, 148 ff,, 152 

(see Ming lists) 

Shen Hao ft ijig, 84 
Shin Hang-chi it fii W* 148 
Shen Hsi-yuan it # ill, 112 
ShcH Jui-lm CoUcetjon it ^ T99 

Shen MiiigK;li*£n E, 227 

stifn-pUn M rO} 

Shi-n Ss{i>un ijt IB it, 133 
Sheng Chu 1 [2 

Slicng Mou ilS -Ig. 30, 73, 7fi. 112 
(see Yiian lists) 

Shih-an zt original name of Kao KVkLng, 54 
Shih-chai ^ ft, ofCb'cn I UicnHchang, 103 
Shib-chen it t. of Chu Ghich, ipo 
Shih-chou "I" tfti, /i. of Ch*iu Ying, 209 
Shih Chung ^ [38, 166 (wj Ming lists) 

Shih Ch'ung 214 

SkiWftii pao-fhi ^ ill Iff S[. 61 
Sliih'fu )if f. of Ch'iu Ying, 209 
Shih-hsiiig zt ^T, t, of Chang ShCn, ji 


Shih Jui ^ t£, 115 (see Ming lists) 

Shih*k"u« fip t. of Shang Shun-oru, 71 
Shih-man ^ t. of Sung hUu, 172 
Shil> 4*30 ^ 31 , [So 
Shlh-ta # (Buddhist hennit), 13, 141 
Shih-t‘icn ^ Bl, ft. of Shen Chou, 149, 162 
Shifa-tsu, Emperor 1 fi: ji!. (^ Kubilai Khan), tS 
Shih-tsung, Emperor Chia-ching IS: 227 

5hi7;-f2if-h'n #f garden in Suchou, 83. J25 

Shih-ying it 31 , t. of Wu Wd, [35 
Slunhou jfet , r. of Chang Wu. 36 
Shu-ming r, of Wang Meng, 85 

Shit-pao it S, t. of Ch‘icn Ku, 191 
Shu-p'ing t. of Lu Chih, 221 

SfiH-shth hui~yai> ^ 18 

$hu-tni^ il, r. of Sun Chth, igo 
thuan 7]t lO 

S/inMf j/iw -f*! 33 

Shun-ch*ing ^ |&f, t, of Chou Ch'cn, 20j 
Shun-chfi ^ f. of Ch'icn Hsuan, 29. 30 

Ssu-chung J®. J^, f, of Hsich Shih<h'Cn, 167 
Stu-Ria Kuang ^ jt, [82 
Ssii wan |!3 iSS 

SfiJ-yu f/irtf I’N ^ ^ ^ 'St, 69 

Su-chou 83, 164 ff. 

Su Han-eh'en 31 ^ iff 37 (rf. Index in Vol. II) 

Su Shih (Su Titiig-p*o), 18, 42, 43, 120. 14S, 

157 \tj. Index in Vol, U) 

Sun Chih ® 190 (see Ming lists) 

Sun Chiln-tse f?, 34 (see Yflan lists) 

Sun-feng S 1 ^, of Ch'icn Hsuan, 29 
Sun Ta-ya A St. Sa 
Sung Hsfl ^ Ai., 172 

Suiig-hsOch uo-^an Iff SSI' Iff A i of Chao Meng-fu, 
rs 

Sung K'o ^ jfe, 38, so (see Yuan lists) 

Sung Lien 9 ^ 9 !, 70 
Sung Lo ^ i^, 187 
Sung Mou-chin 172 

Sung-t'ien Bl, 99 {see Yuan lists) 

Ta-chih A h. of Huang Kung-wang, 59 

Tt’Fo uQ A # temple in ChC^g-dng, 113 

Ta-l'img (Shansi) A liO,. 54 

tdi-cW f{F ^,9. ’4. [It (f„ 135 

Tai Chin ifl, 116, 12S. 155 (see Ming lists) 
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Tai PuO'yCian M ^ S9 
T'ai Chieti'«han # ^ (j>, T‘ai Pu-hua), 101 

Tai Pu-hiu ^ ^ tot (see Yuan lists.) 
Tai-^tng jfc t. of Gh'^n To, Xjz 
T'ai-dng ^ %. (i.e. Temur Khan), 5 
Tai-ts‘ang (Kiangsu) ^ 137. 205 

Tai-isu jSL, Emperor Hung-wit, 111 
Tan-ch^iu ^ fifi, h. of K'o Chiu^&, 49 
Tan-hsicn {S ff, fe. of Wang YQaiv 27 
Tan* 4 in fl- h, of Cliao Yuan, 94 
Tan-t‘u (Kiaogsu) *44 

Tan-yu iff iSf, h. of Wang Man-ch'Ing, 39 
Tan Chih-jui ^ 50 (see Yuan lists) 

T*ang Hou ^ ^ (or ^), 6 
Tang Ti 59, 70 (sec Yuan lists) 

Tang Wm-jui life ^ Ijl 

Tang Yin J|f 1 i|, 116, 173, 193 (sec Ming lists) 

Tao-fii ^ r. of Ch'cn Shun, 219 

Tse-re chitig, ^ 4 

Tao-yuan ifi 7C, A of Pcn-ch'ing, 98 
T'ao Ch'aig IN Ift, 220 (sec Ming lists) 

T*ao-hua an ^ ^ 204 

Tao-hua wu ^ ^ *95 

T'ao Tsung-i PN ^ Off, 86 
Tao Wcn-chicn PN !3iC 228 
Tao Yuan-ming ffl Ql|, 3*> 

T'ao Yiiati-tsao IN % iH, 228 
Tc^h'eng ®l t. of Wifn Po-jen, 187 
Te-ch‘u ^ /. of Wang Chao, 141 

T^g Wen-yuan fiCli, 46 

Wrtt-yiiitit Pa~hsi r/tr ^ |S*. !!!• ^ ^fe, 46 
Ti P'ing-rzfi Collection ^ ^ i 7 t 49 . 95. 89 
r‘i-pd (cobphoti) JS J(£', 147, 160 
Tiefa-mei IK 4 ^, 156 

Tien-clurli temple (Nanking) ^ M It2 
T'ien-ch'ih ^ jib, A. of Hsu Wei, 227 
Ticn-ch'ih ^ St. A of Chang Lu, 139 
Tien-bsi t. of Kuo Pi, 57 
Tien-li ^ JB, era, 49, 72 
Ticii-yu ^ A. of Lu Kuang, 72, 97 
Ting-chih ^ f. of Ku An, 48 
Ting-chih ^ 1 ^. I. of Shih Chung, t66 
Ting-chih jS Kt, t. of Wang E, 13S 
Ting-hsun |||^ M. A of Hsieh Huan, 1U 
Ting-mei ^ A of Liu Chiich, 125 
Ting-wei (ilr‘, A of Liu Chun, 141 


tse-pi ^ 17<>, 197 

Ts'ang-ch‘im A. of Wang Ch'icn, 226 

r;‘ani;-Aif Hr *^1, 72 

Ts‘ang-yai If t. of Po-ycn pu-hua, 7t 

Ts*ao Chih-po K ^ 59. 69 

Ts’ao Chung-yOan # JC. *5 
Ts‘ao Pa 0 ffi, 20 

Ts'ao Pu-hnng ^ Jb, 164 (sec JntJcx in Vol. 11 ) 
tsit^ dm # (**gf2ss characters”), 51 
Tse-min ft, A of Chu Te-jun, 77 
Tseng, H$icn-ch*i (Chinese American experr in Boston), 

159 

Tsflng Yn-ho S' ib '{Sj, 193 
T«?-f/Hwn /i; 4 #, *48 

Tso Tai-chung & ^ ^ 1 ?, (sec Tso Ssu), t tR 

Tsou Chih-En tfl) Iff, 62 

Tsou Fu-lci IK Tit. 100 (sec Ytian lists) 

Tsu-hsuan jib. monk-name of Sung Hsu, 172 
Tsu-weng Jfe, 99 [tf- Index in Vol, U) 

^ ife, 68, 88 

min'? ^ (school), 96 

Tsung Ping ^ 86 (ff Index in Vol, tl) 

Ts‘ung-lung HU, A or A. of an unidentified penon, 
181 

lr*ifii^xfni ^ 1^, 108 

Tu Chin ^ H, 141 ff, (see Ming lists) 

Tu Ch'iung tt J®, 12$ IL, tS3, 165 (see Ming lists) 
Tu-ch‘u tt ffi, 195 
Tu Fu tl: 111 , 213 

Tu-ling Nci-shih tt ^ ft it. A, of Clfiu Chu, 3 15 
Tti-h )ma» 93 l!$ liH, 182 
Tu Mu 3 t|S 149, 165 
Tu Ta-shou tt ^ IK, 233 (see Ming lists) 

Til VrtrtiwAinjf r'nii-ls'iniH 4 lll % KC % Sl^< 9 * 

T u-ttm (hiea-a>Ktt chih ffj ^ M PH 87 
T udiiii pa(>-€him Iff Hf 26, 34, 63. 73. 102 (^, 

Bibliography in Vol. 11 , p.7) 

Tuan Fang Collection JQ M. 30 
Tun-huang fSC JS, 9 > *5 

Ttnig Ch‘i-ch*ang iff ^ 23, 24, 55, 60, 62, 69, 82, 

140 

Tung-po ^ "ffl, A of Yo Tai, 189 
Tung-t'ing Island IN 187 
Tung-ts'un $ fK. A. of Chou Ch'cn, 205 
Tuug Yuan ^ EtKli, 23, 53, 60, 67. 69. 151 
T'ung-hsuan T^) j^, 90 
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Tzu-ang ~f~ fiu Cluo Mcng-tu^ i8> 4^ 

TzEi-chao iF Bfi, t of Shcng Mou, 76 

Tzo-chcng ^ £E, i- of Ch'm Kuo^ 120 

TzO-chicn ^ ®, L of Ctijang Ch'icn+ 171 

TzO-chbig t. of Hsiang Yuan-pLcn, 232 

Tzy-thiu ^ i. of Huang Kung-wang, 60 

Tzu-ch"iu ^ L of Yu ChiUp 2t5 

TzO-ch'Lian ^ fl((, /, of Lu Shih^lao, 189 

Tzu 4 iya J- i- of Tang Ti, 72 

tzu-jmt S ^Sh 4 S 

Tzu^jSn ^ ti t. of tbil Lin, 145 

Tzii-lang ^ f- of CKii Lang, 189 

Tzu-ming ^ f. of Jhi jcn-fa, 33, 60 

Tzu-cui chu^hili Q ® of HsU Ch'ang, izz 

Txu-yti ^ IS, /. of Wang WtTi, 170 

Wu-W‘6ng ^ t of Wu Wei, (35 


Wan-an ^ L of Liu Chuch* 125 
Wang Ao US, 151 

Wang, O C. Collection (New York) 3 v ^ 23 

Wang Chao S $r U* ff- (we Ming lisis) 

Wang Chen ^ igp Etinuch, routed by Mongob, 1450 
Wang Ch^hi-p'^ng ^ lii R. 29 ff, 115 (see Yuan 
Ibts) 

Wang Cl/icn 3 E !§, 123, 226 (s« Ming lists) 

Wang Ch'jcn 5 E $£, 225 (sec Ming list) 

Wang CKih ^ 227 

Wang Cbih-teng ^ Xt, 62, 125, 170, 219 
Wang Cliiixh‘'uig S JW, 90 (see Wan Sh^, 
Index in VoL U) 

Wang ChQn-lu ^ 45 til, 179 

Wang Ch‘ung 3 E Itt, 189 ff,, 212 (see Ming Ibts) 

Wang fi ^ j?, 1 34 ff. (see Ming lists) 

Wang Feng 3 t 7 * 

Wang Fu i ifi, 38 , 51 , 114 , 118 , T 2 r C, 153 (see 
Ming lists) 

Wang Hsi^chih ^ ifl. Jip 77, 14*^. 213 
Wang Hsiang-cb'uan Collection 31 M ft. t8o 
W ang Hui S dft, 62 
Wang K*o-y{l ^ pij 162 

Wang Ku-hsiang 3 E 3 S: 179^ 11^9, 213 (see Ming lists) 

Wang Kiio-ch‘i i I® 25 

Wang Li ^ JS. 9 h 93 (ef* Ming Lists) 

Wang Liang-ch*^ 3 ^ ft U, («c Yuan lists) 

Wang Man-ch‘jng ZE # 39 ((f^ Index in VoL l[) 


Wang Mciig 3 i |0 p 7 ^ ff-n ^5 * 7 ® 

Wang Mien 3 E l£t <59, too (see Yuan lists) 

IVang Mfif t£ ^ 4 ^ jfe 62 

Wang Pin 

Wang Shih-chen 3 i It M> 149 
Wang Shlb-min ^ Ipfc, 62, 79 
Wang Shou-j&n I ^ t 141 
Wang Sbu ^ 150 

Wang Ta i aS, 119 

Wang T‘ing-yun i ^ K, 39 (^/ Index in VoL U) 
Wang TziHch'ing 40 

Wang Wei £ ii. I9 p 23, 40. 62 
Wang Wen £ |lli, 170 (sec Ming Lists) 

Wang Yang-tiiing £ biSf RB. 108 

Wang Yen-sou £ ^ Ji. 100 {cf. Index in VoL U) 

Waiig Yilati £ Jlil. 27, 28, 98, ijj (see Yfian lists) 

Wang Ynan-db'i £ Jfe 1^, 77 

Wei River JFI, 40 

Wci-<hi It L of Shang Hsi, 114 

Wd-oliien Ift ttp of Chang Ch'icf], t37 

Wei Ckiu^dng KJ )L IK, 27 (see Yuan lists) 

Wei-kmig ^ posthumous title of Chao Meng-fti 
[8 

Wci-yun, Id L of Ch"™ Ju-yen, 9t^ 93 
Wen-chao f. of Chuang Lin, 7^ 

Cheng-ming ^ ^ 50 , 1 19 » ^ 44 ^ 17 ^ Lf-^ 

212 (sec Ming lists) 

Wen Chia ^ I77f (see Ming lists) 

Wn^ eJita hfing-liith JC -S J74 

Wffl-chiii ®p L ofTai Chin. 128 
Wcn-ch'ing ^ f, of Hsu Wei, 227 
W6fi-chu ^ jfi, I, of Chang Hui, 137 
Wen-hwa den ^ It IS. 112 
W^-jen iQ Ap 157 

iVfn-jfn hm ^ A ff t 92, 169, 170, i8d. 212 

W^n Lin ^ 149. 165 

Wcn-niin jfc posthtimom appclladon of Cliao 
Mihig-fu, iB 

Wen P'fing % 0 , 62, t77+ 186 (see Ming lists) 

Weil Keng S: 0 . 6t C 

Wem Pi ^ IS, original name of Wen CKcng-tning, r 40 

WtTi’^pi 3 C IS* f. of Ma Yuan, 70 

WCti PcNjcn i tip t4jp 186-7 {«e Ming lists) 

Wen-shui ^ tK. Ii. of Wai Chia. iS 5 

Wen Ticn-hiiang ^ ^ jit, j, iK, 141b 

W^n Ts*ung-ch^ang 3 t ® M. 187 (see Ming Ibts) 
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Win Ts'nng-clucn X fl®. i«7 

Wen Ts'ung-chuiJg % ^ i S7 

Wen T$‘ung-lung % tE IlL 187 

Wen Tung jSC ^1. 39, 42, 120 {tf. InJcx ui VoL «} 

Wcn-t*ung ^ ^ T of Kno CK'un, 113 

Wen Wang % 3E, Chou Emperor, 130 

Wen-yiian ko ^ JEl fly, m 

Wing. H. C.. Collection. Scarsdale, N.Y. 154 ff 

Wo-diih lou lii 

Wo School ^ 147 

Wu-ch'ang (Hupei) ^ 135, 137, 1<S4 

Wu Chen ^ SI, 22, 25. 30. 58. 46, 73, 172 

wufhu tbi m W -46 

Wu Chiiig-an ^ SP 63 

Wo Ch‘iitng-<li^ing (unic as Wo Chih-chii) ^ jSj |6i, 

6 z 

Wu-<tiun chik ^ BB W 164 ff. 172 

Wo-teng ii- of W^in Po-jen, 187 

Wu-hii (Kiaogso) 80. 118 

Wu-hjlcn (Suchou) IS, i47 ff- 
Wu-hsing (Chekiang) Hr 25, JO. 71, S5 
Wu-hiing H, Eight Schobrs of, ±, 29 

Wu I 175 

Wu l-hsicn ij8 (sec Ming lists) 

Wu iCo-w&a ^ a 209 

Wu K'uan ^ jfiC, I49. 1^5 Ming lists) 

Wu Li ^ IS. 62, 64 

Wu-mcn ssQ ehich H 0 fS (Four Worthies of 
Suchou), 93 

mi-tbfHg thilt-sbih. ^ m ^ it 80,91, 100, 101 fh. 
122, 141. 149 

Wu Ta-ching Collecdon (Suchou) ^ 161 

Wu Tao-wu la -J-, 12. 1$, 24, 136 
Wu-bung & Emperor, 18, 145 

Wo W« ^ t®, 134 ff- (sec Ming lisb) 

Wu WCn-hsing (sec Wu Ch'iong-ch'ing) 202 
Wo-ying ticn jSi tft IS, u, nJ 
Wo-yu fS, f. of Fang Ts'ung-i, 58 

Ya-i shan-jin S ill A, b, of Wang Ch‘ung, 189 

Yang Chi t& 36, 112 

Yangchou, Strange Masters of, 232 

Yang Hsiung ^ 4£, 95, 22? 

Yang Hsiin-chi (KE 125 

Yang Kuei-fd ^ ^ 30, i<59 

Yang Wei-chin 141 itt M. 23. 31 (see Yuan lists) 


Yang Win-hsiang |6. 174 

Yao Shih, ctilophon writer on KAigr-thib t*u, 35 

Yao Shou 125, 166 

Yao Ycn-eh'ing 0,77 («c YBan lists) 

Ych4Q Ch‘u-ts*ai flB 1-^ ^ iW. 2 
Ych4Q Hsi-lLang JIB 14^ ^ dS, 2 
Yen-an #f 1^, /(. of Sheng Mao-hua, 28 
Ycn-ching ^ i 

Yen-ching ^ ®C, I. of Kao K‘o-kung, 54, 57 
Ym-fltmt l‘i~pa # ^ IS Ht. IJJ 
Ycn-hsia chu-jin US ^ A, h- of Wang Liang-ch 

98 

Yen Hui M *Hx 12 £f. (see Yuan lists) 

Yen Li-^-n, 30 

Ycn-shaiig lli t- of Hou Moo-kung, 191 
Ycn-tsc ^ i?, t of Ho Cheng, 121 
Yin-t‘o4o IS 99 {tf, hidcx t" Vol. II) 

yin-yaiijf fisiiji-s/ui |3v ifll soothsayer, 133 

Ying-tsung Emperor, 18 

Yo Ching # JE, 143 (*« Ming lists) 

Yo Tai ft IE. 189 («* Ming lists) 

Yu Ch'iu 'fc 215 (see Ming Usts} 

Yu^hih ^ :fi. ft* of Wang Fu, 118 
Yu-shih ® ft. of Wang Ku-Iisiang, 224 
Yu-win L of Hsu Pin. 93 

Yu-yBaii X Jt, T of Ts'ao Chih-po, 69 
Yung-<hia (Chekiang) ^ 38 

Yuug-chia -SB, t. of Tu Ch iung, 3*1, i^S 
Yung-lo ?!!l, Emperor, 105 (f. 

Ymi^fl Tu-fien ^ A 108 

Yung-t‘icn 01 . 99 (see Yuan lists) 

Yii Chi jfe. 19 

YiVchien 3 E ilW. 58 (r/! Index in VoL 11 ) 

ViWn'en fsun-w^it iE sA ^ Wl, I37 
Yu Ch'Icn HI 123 

Yn^rh^uang man^pi fS SC Ifl 9^ 

YQ-ch*oan shan^jen £ ill A» b, of Tai Chin. 
YO-feng i ^ Jf, of Hsja Ch*ang, 122 
YO Hsi-licn "ft J[6r 31 . 172 (see Ming lists) 

Yu-fi(an tsao-l*tt»g ya-ebi 3 E ill 7 * 

Yu-t*an £ A of Ch'icn Hsuan, 29 
YQ Yin SH, 22? 

Yuan-ebaog % t< of Wang Mien, too 
Yuaii-ehdi Si jS, f. of Nt Tsan. 80 
Yflan-<hou jC iW. h- of Lu Shih-tao, 189 
YBan-po Kl 1$, /. of Wu K*uaiii. 1O5, I7J 
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Yujn Shuixh'u Cdlccdon 178 

Yiiin TiC ^ t+l 

Yflaiw'utig % ¥ l . «a (lljj-tjjj). 4 * 

Yueh~l»M ehtcn-u’cn U IW, 228 

YQerb-^han ill, ft. ofjSn Jcn-fa, }j 
Yfm-bsi M ffi, ft. of Ts'ao ClHh“fK», <5$ 

Yfln-hti hsicn-jLii $ fill A, ft. of T*ao Cb'^, 220-1 


Yun-lin-tzu ^ ^ -f, ft. of Nt Tsw, So 
Yun-mJn slun-ch'iao ^ fS llj ft- of Chang Shen, 
jl 

Yan Shou-p"ing St S) 

YAit-^ung thi ^ S IS, 127 
Yuti-tuitg i-shih 3 f( S ll. 127 
Yiin-wcn Jfc L of Chio Kiig, 26 


VOLUME V 


An-<hich ^ f. of Wang Kai, 135 

Ait-chu hsing-Jjn ^ 4 t A. ft* of K‘urwcs*an, 144 

Anhkii. 46 

An taojfn H $ A, ft. of Li Shan, 237 

Ch'a-shan ill, ft. of Ch‘ieti Wci-ch'cng, 220 
Ch'a Shih-plao ^ i t 5 . 114, 117, 147 
Ch'ai*<hang-jcti ^ ^ A. A. of Rung Hsicn, 128 
Chan (Qudaimm} 4. S. 14. 16, 6S, 83, i 236, 
23S 

Chang Ch'ang-po cnUcciion ^ M ffi, 134 
Clung Ch*ung *JB 8f>, iji, 61 (see Ming Ibb) 

Chang Chiin ^ 146 

Chang Feng ^ R or tft. 138 ff. (see Ch'ing lists) 

Chang-hou iflE 4 ^, L of Ch'Sn Hung-shDu, 63 

Chang llsiu-yu ^ 99 

Chang hIsQan ^ 60 

Chang HsOcb-liang coUccdon ^ ^ 223 If. 

Chang Hung 5 K 26 If., 30 (see Ming lists) 

Chang Jui-t*u 5 fi ^ H. 47. 51, 55 (sec Ming lists) 
Chang Keng ^ 30. 32, 36, J9. 63. «6. 87 IT.. 96 ff.. 

128, 142, 149, IJ9 

Chang Ku # [27 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Chang Ling ^ Sf, j 


Chang P'cng-ch'ung ^ IK 218 (sec Ch'ing lists) 
Chang S 5 ng-yu ® fi, 6. 20. 37, 61, 62. 164. 174, 
19& (r/I Index in va[jl) 

Ch^g Shaji-tzu ^ ^ i66 (brotlicr ofCbaiig Ti- 

ch^iem 

Chotig Sheng MU. 127 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Chafig Ta-ch*icn coUectionp ® ^ 'f', 

Clung Ts'ai M iR, *27 (sec ChUng lists) 

Chang Tsao m Hk- S2 

Chang Tsiing-ts*ang ® ^ Jf, 212, 217 (see Ch*bjg lists) 
Chang Tti-hsing 

Cfiang Yao-hsing ^ 144, t48 

Chang Ying^hua odllcction ^ IP 

Chang Yil ^ 181 (see Ynan lists) 

Chang YGan 5 K St^ 17J 

Chang YOan-chfl 5 E X 3 (see Ming lists) 

Ch^ang, Prince ^ 3i, 81 

Cfc'rfjjjf-fJioii ^1 eAiVi "fK ^ M is S5 

Ch^ang-heng Jt #, f, of Li Lii;>-rang, 46 

Ch^ang-kimg u of Fang I--chih, 13S 

Ch'ang-kung ^ L of Chang Jui-Pu, 47 

Chao Ch'ang IB t6 

Chao Ch*crig iffl 176 (see Ch'ing hsis) 

Chao Chih r® 77 

Chao-ch^g 16 tS\ of Un 'Tai’-h^tig, 74 
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Chao Hsbo IS iSl, 2oi 

Chao Kan Q 14 (if- Index in vol-ll) 

Chao Ling-chun itft Jo 

Chao Ling-jang ift 'ft* lf[, 39 («» “» 

Chao Mcng-chicn :3: 5 ^t 7' 

Chao Weng-fu 3t 9 ^. 4. 3** 4^. 59. 7^ '79 

Chao Pci ® tiS, 70. 74, 7<i (»« !“«} 

Chao Po-chii ® , 4, ' 4. 223 

Chao Po-»u ® fft 4i. 14 i*f- ^olU} 

ChaoTa-nicn ® jfc #, 6.9, 15. '29, '78, 2t8 ¥• 
in vol.l1) 

Cfinowai B?{ it ai: , (88 

Chao Tso ® £, 17 ff-, 173 W'ng I****) 

Chao Wen^ihu ® i|4. 70. 73 

Chao Yuan tft fft (or %). 181 

Ch‘ao-tin jfe W. of Wang Shih-shen. 23? 

Che School am ife. I, 36 
Che-lin k of T«ng Kao. 220 

Chcn-chih m It, (. of Wu Chen m, 22 
C7/cfl-hj(ViH^ Fo Jft- ^ ^ '4' 

Chcn-ycti lao-jen iS ?6 A. h, of Wen Ti ong^hicn, 
30 

Ch‘en Chi-ju BR ffi 2. 4, 10 23. 43, 96 (i« Mmg 

lists) 

Ch‘£n Chia-ycn Eft a ^ («•: Ming lists) 

Ch‘Jii Hsien Eft IS. 68-9 (*« Ming list) 

Ch en Hung-shon Eft iJt 63. 65 ft. 70, 75. 93 
Ming lists) 

Ch‘^ Lo 26 ft (are Ming Hsh) 

ChVn Mci (see Chliig Use) 

Ch*en Pao-ch'eu (collcctiati), Peking BSt 
CU"^ SUii #, 320 (sec Ch*ing lise) 

Ch'cTi Shim ^ i¥, toi 
CWm Tao-ti ^ ilt t&a 3. 5^, 7^ 

Cli'^ Ting St tHt. 140 It, 159 
Ch*en Tsan Sft, original name of Ch*en Lo 
- Gh'en Ts'^n Bit $> 1 

Ch"^ T'oiig-fu 1^1 5£i 130 

Ch‘£n Yiian-su Eft 7C 3ft. 3, 4* («* Ming lists) 

Ch£ng Chung jftt ®, 6 i (s« Ming lists) 

ChJng Hsich ttti 235. {*« Ch'ing lists) 

Ch^g Ping-shaii UK ^ 9. >49 
Chciig-shu it ii(, f» of Yfln Shoinping. t 93 
Cheng Wu-chang 9 ^ 

Ch'^ng, Prince rft IS 3t (s« Ytnig-hsLiig) 222 
Ch'eng Chcng-k‘uci i£ f®. 110, 142 


Ch'ong Ch’i ^ 5^, 90 (sec YQan lists) 

Chwg Chia*sui ^ JflUSl. 45 {«« Ming lists) 
Ch‘cng-cl)iang «l(i iftf, (. of Ch'Sn to, 38 
Ch'eng Msicn H jft, 7<* 

Cli‘cng-hshi-t*ang |>apcr jC? ^ '35 

Ch*cng-hsiich i§. !►. Monk-name of Hii Chmg, 71 
Ch'eng Shifng ^ 7^ 

Cfi'otj #ln7i ^ 75, 89 

Cheng Sui ^ iS. u?, 12' («* Gh'ing lists) 

Cheng Tfr-k‘un collection, Cambridge JK tft 53* 

115, '29 

Chi-ch'en E* »■ of Long Md, 91 

Chi-ch'i ^ '43 

Chi-hsiang knng V*! #1^ 220 

Chi-lm shan-min Dl i., ill K. /•* of Chin Nong, 239 

Chi-wen rf ' of LiT Huan-ch'tng, 126 

rii'i (originality) a? 

Tg6 

Ch'i Chai-chia ^ fk. 109 (see Ch'ing lists) 

4S 209 

Cft'iWo/oi t/it/t ^ ^ *43 

Ch'i-jo ^ (. of Huang Tao-chou, 51 

Ch'i-tung waiHshih MM fii-A. k of Wang Shih-shen, 

237 

Cli'i-yi^H M M. 16, 102, 10s. 117, 184 
fJi'r-yfiH ihcHf^-^ung M, ^ 4. 43, '25, 210 

Cliia-ch'ing & Emperor, 220 
Chla-ho (Chia-hsiiig) 196 

chia-hsicn fft IF, Ji- of Ch'icii Wd-ch'eng, 220 
ChU4]suig (Chekiang) -Jilt Jl, (8, 3®, 40. 7* 

Chia-dng M fL, 40 ff 

Cbiang school jftf SK.. 247 

chiaiig Chang M SH, 237. 247 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Chiang Kuan-tao tC H sft, 105 
Chiang Meng-p'ing collection Sf ^ 189 

Cltiuffjf-fidn f'lfFijf-f/ifli iL (If ^ ^ 96, 193 
chiang Po-shih ^ 4' 

ChLmg-shang wai-^shih S ± 5V jt. k. of Tan Chung- 
kuang. 123 

Chiang Shao-shu ^ 13 W, 88 
Chiang Tao tl (sec Hung-jen) 

Chiang T‘ing-hsL jftF @ g6, 225 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Chiang Ts'an il 106 (sec Index in voUl) 
Chiang-tung pu-i tC 3ft -1^ it. A of Ch'eng Sui, 121 
Chiao Ping*chcn 5fe >(, 67 ff.. 81S. 89. 90 ft (see 
Ch'ing lists) 
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Ch*iao-ch*ijo L of Hslich Wu* 7^ 

Chich-ch'iu ip L of K-^un-ts^in, E 44 
Chich-k* 3 i 5 ip -ft, h. of Ko Ch^ng-ch'j* 40 
Chich’-sou ill 5 i. of Lon Ying^ 3^ 

Cltii^h-txn-yiian hua-chuatt ^ 1 " ^ [3 ffl Wt 1J 5 ft 
Ch^ieh-ywiii -H- 13 . hr of Kao Ch"i-pd^ ^22 
Chicn-an jSlJ h. of Huang Ying-siicn^ S6 
ChicTi'<hiang 3 (i tC, of Himg-jen^ lt6 
di'iffl T72 

Chlcn Ch^i ct)-i It ^ 1 57^ 1 87 

Ch^icn ku H 8 S, 3 

Ch^kn-li T L of Cheng Chung, 6 t 

Ch*icn 4 iing (Emperor) $£ EH, 7^ 50 t Si, ^^3 ft 
Ctfien-fing ^ 36, 64. 

Clficts Wd-chetig ^ # iS, 212, 220 (sec Ch*iiig lists) 
Chih, Prince H Si 3 “. (see Yung-jung), 122 
llE 82^ E5 

Chih^luiang Jh t. of Clf i Chai-chia, 109 
ctnh (unbalanced cmoiioiu) 27 
Ch'ih-mu K, (- of Hsiao Yrni-cs^utig, 114 
Chin-an 3 ® fl|, j6$ 

eWn Chun-nibig # ($ BB. 113 (see Ch^ing lisa) 
Chin-j^n i£ Ai of Wang Shili’^hcn, 237 
Chin-ling pi-cliia ^ A (see Eight Masters of 

Nanking)^ 12E ff. 

Chin-bng p*ai # El 173 

Chin Miiig-chi Hi *?) rii ^02 
Chin Nung ^ fi, 235, 237, 239 ff (see Ch'ing lists) 
C/jh’fi-ekhMJi f!n7i ^ }\] 1^4 

Ch^in-hiiai River ^ i&t 72, 130 
Ch m Tsu-yung ^ li no, 146, 159, 217, 223 (see 
Ch'ing lists) 

Ching-chiang, Prince Ifi il Ming fW prince, 
ancestor of ShiK-t‘ao painicT, 157 

Chh'njfJiifi ftua-p ^ IE 183 

Ck*in^m is^^-ycn fS Hi !R "Sp 183 
Ching Plao M % 35 . 37 . 57 . 133, J74 (^. Index 

hi voLlI) 

Ching-i i, of Huang Ying-sh^, S6 

Ch'ing-kou lao-jcn A* k of Huang Ting, 213 

Ching-ycn 39 Hi. h. of Tang-tai, 21$ 
i-km # ^ It 1 []p 142 
Ch‘ingH:h'i tao-jen W SE jS: A, /(. of Ch^eng Cheng- 
k"ud 110 

Ch^ing-chiang fll* fr. of Li Fang-yin-g^ 237 
Ch"ing-chu # l of Fu Shan, 139 


Ck^ing-hsia W k. of Ku Ning-^yu‘an, 42 
Ch^ing-hsiang ch^cn-jda AU ^ A» k of Tao-<hi, 
160 ff. 

Ch'ing-hsiang yeh-jett ftfl Sf Ai of Tao-<Ki, 
(59 

Ch'mg-hiii HSfi, fi. of Waiig Hiiij 176 
C/iiYn^-/iiij ko in ^ liy, 176 
ChUng-Iiang shan TiS iLli J 3 (^ 

Chlng-^tsai chu^hih tp^ ® zt, fi, of U Shib-cho, 224 

Ch^ing-\vd t^ing W 12 

Ch^iug-yuan monastery |S ill 139 

Ch'iug-yun 180 

ChicHSsu ? 9 f, L of Wang To, 56 

Chiu-i A of Li Jih-hui* 40 

Ch'iu-ch'ih ^ il*i of Li Fang-ying, 237 

Ch'iu-chung ±L t of Li Fang-ying, 237 

Ch 4 u-fii Itj, t, of Kao Yangp 77 

Ch'iu K'ai-mlng 169 

Ch'iu-shui tIs k of Mo ShibJung, 11 

Ch*iu Ying fit 3 lp 3, 15+ 64, 91 (see Ming lists) 

Ch'iii-yo ^ (&, f, of Hua Yen, 237 

ChHii Yucli-chu H 152 

Cho-chin River JS tt, iS 

Cho-jau .({L ^ f, of Mang K"u-li, 87 

Chou CW^n M S. 3. 29 

Chou Chih-mien ^ ^ |E, 3, 70^ 77 (see Ming lists) 
Choti Ching-wen / 5 J ^ h. of M ^ iPf ^7 

Cliou E^ng Ufii 64-5 (sec Index in voi.U) 

Chou Hung-suti (tollecdai]) M (39 

Chou Ltang-Lung Mj yS X, 109, 130^ 138, I4 ^p 147 
(see Ch*ing lists) 

Chou Lung M IIS, fiS (sec Ming lists) 
thou-ski #, J97 

Chou T'icn-ch"m J® 73. 7^ (^ Ming Ibis) 

Chou Ts"ao-di*u3ng JiJ 199 

Chou Tsu-hsin It 74 

Chou Ytmg M 3 

Chu Fei ; 3 c 179 

Chu Hao-nien ^ 163 (see Chlng-lbts) 

Chu-hsu irir k of Wu Chen ^ 12 

Chu I-tsun JSe IS ®, 92, 1S7 

Chu Jo-chi ^ secular name of Tao-chit 157 

Chu 4 «o Liang ^ ^ 4£, iii 

Chu K‘uang-ring gS g Iffip 193 

Chu Kuci ^ 91 

Chu-fiJM bim-yin^ ft ff Iffi, 40, 42 
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chu Lu ft. 3, 74 (s«: M>»g Usb) 

Chu Lit-shcng ^ 165 

Cliu Lun-^hm tft iW. *4 (*« Ch'itig lisls) 

Chu Shcng HI R, 136. i37 (&« Cli'ing lists) 

fftw-jhAij* SJS f4t 

Chit-shill ft it. fi. of Wu Hung, ijo 

Chu Ta (see l*a-ia shan-jcti, see Ch*ing-lists) 

Chii-tzU 73 

Chu-yun ft 15!, 

Cha-jan 4 , 9. 37 . 97. I74 (f/ hides in vol.tl) 

Ch*u (Hunan. Hupei} !>6 

Ch'u Sui-Iiaiig Ifi' R, lii 

fit'tMn-sijen ill 68 

r/iiidiJ-s/»i 3E ft. seal characters, 197, 323 

Ciiuang Chiiuig-shSng ^ Sj (see Ch jng lists) 

Chuang-tzii 76 

Chimg-chao t- of Mi Wan-chnng, 55 

Chung^h u I. of Wang Chicn-chang, 49 

Chutig-fang '■ of Ku Chi?iig-i. 17 

Chung Hsing IS. “ffi. 3, 1=9 {see Ming lisis) 

Chiiug Htta Book Co. (t> ft M. 6, ra, 163 
Chung K*uci S Jifi, the Demon Quellcr, 84 if., 224 
Chiing-shii I'l* ft, t. of Ku Ming, 86 
Chnng-shiin ("fr S?, t. of Ch cn Chi-ju, 11 
Chung-snng 9 ^ , h- of Hu Ching, 71 
Chung-tuan £. iQ, posthumous title of Hiiaiig Tao- 
chou, 51 

Chung-t*ung ji, (, of Kuan Chiu-^o, 35 
Chung Yu M tf. 48, 74 
ChWg-chOng, Emperor ^ 36 

Chu-shan 6 ill, I. of Li Wci-hsioi, up 
Ch'O-shan SB lU, h. of Mci Chmg. 119 
Chueh-lang ft jS, 143 
(fiiin (citibarrafficd) ft, 193 
ChQn-kung f& 1. of Wu Wei-ych. 112 
ChOH'shih ^ ft. f. of Lijih-hua, 40 
Chiin-tu }JE. 1, of Chang Hung, 30 

£rH-chan ^ lEt, f, of Ch a Shih-piao, 117 
£rh-shui — h. of Chang Jui'-t‘u, 47 

Fa jo-chi-n Ift, 12I {s« Ch*ing lists) 

fan Ch*i ^ ^If, taS (see Ch'ing lists) 

Fan K'uan ?£ ft, 3». JOJ, I74 {f/ In'le’t ’'t vol.Il) 
Fan-niu fiS f, of Lo Mu, laj 
Fang Ai-lisicu A' 3t ft, 9* 


Fang I-chih I# J 3 l ft, 13® ff- {«* Ch‘iiig lists) 

Fang-lu f. of Tsou Che, 128 

Fang Shih-^hu liT 'i: life. 212 if., 318 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Fang Ta-yu ISSi :te 113 (sec Clfing lists) 

Fang Ts'uiig-i ^ 36, 38, I79 

fri-pai Q. 197 

Fei-tun lu collection, ^ IS ft. 147 
Feng bird ft, t j 

^ S, 97. 201, 208 
Ffng Chin-po {$ ^ (fl, 142 
Feng-hstn mountain ^ M lU. 149 
Feng-kaog ft Pfl. f- of Kao Hsiang. 237 
Feng-o Mountain ft M ill. 186 
Fo-yin W FP, 63 
fu ft. t35. 141 
Fu. Prince Ml 3", 5tlf 

Fm-t/mih sireii-riiii f*M ^ lH ^ ft. 8, 178, i88, 204 

Fulcicn, painters of 51 S'. 

Fu Pao-shih ft S. 149. 158 

Fu-po &, It. of I’icn Wcti-yu, 33 
Fu Shan ft llj, 138 ff. (see Ch'ing liste) 

Fu-i'aug ^ k of Li Shan, 237 

Fu-ts’un 4 f. t. of Tung l*ang-ta. 3(9 
Fu Wen ft [ic, 224 (see Ch'ing lilts) 

Han-chang ft ft. t. of Li Shih-<ho. 224 
Han-ju ft IS, (• of Fa Jo-chen. I 2 T 
Han Kan It flt. 239 
Flan-lin College It P^, 219 th 
Hau-shan -JR lU (Buddhist hermU), 19 
Han Tan ft 1 ?, 177 
Hang'Cbou tit 26 
Hao-l«iu ft. t. of Ts‘ao P‘ci-yuan, 202 
Hao-shSng-kiian ^ ^ 1 ( 1 . 60 
Ho-chicn 3 H. fi. of Chang Hung. 30 
Ho Kuan-wu collection, Hongkong, 140 (same as 
Tfen-c/i'i H'ujif-fMw) 

Ho-lin ssti It #. 21 

ho-flimg ^ ($6 

F!o-$su ft 1 S». t. of Kuan Chiu-ssu, 3 j 

Ho-yang ft |lg|, 113 

Ho-ying-izu I® k of HsO I, 74 

Hoti-niing ^ ill, k of Mo Shih^lung, 11 

Fiou MoU“kung ^ HS" JiF . 3 

Hou Shang-tsoHsheng tfe ft of Kao Feiig-han. 

238 
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Hsi^chiing school S {t jEh 174 
hsi-^hmg (short tut) JK 15 
Hsi-chiiig ffi ^ of Tyng Kao^ 220 
Hsi~<lnn0 tiKhien ® :fc JE, 210 

W.hu(W«.Lak.)Sa*8 

t')si-s3Ti ^ I- of Ch’en Hsicn, 68 

Hd-t'ang iS h, of Kao HsLimg, ijy 

Kh Tiling, EmpcTOT ^ +8 

fld-ych chfl-shih ^ J!& E ±, L of Chin Nung, 2^1) 

Hd-yuan ® (flj, f. ot Kao FSng-han, 2j7 

[ Ida Cli'ang J» 

r isia Kun, 14 

flda-kung ^ 1 S' <&, 1. of Fan Ch'i. uS 

Hsia Sen /. Mao Lm, 76 

Hda-tsun-chc ^ monk name of Tao^lu, rjg 

Hsia-tiiin-th^ tliiiini ]pt ^ ^ f#, 157, 1J9 

Fliiang-fn # ff, i<5S 

me-hsi ^ p 

Hsiang-lan ]8(, /i, of Ma Shou-chiin, 71 

Hdang-lin tt. 74, J09 

Hsimg-nan itt r. of Chao Pci, 74 
Hsiang-shan wciig # ll] L of Yun Hsiang, 34 
Hsiang Sheng-mo 35 If-, 38 £, 70. 231 {sre 

Ming hits) 

^ ^ ife, 128 

lUiaiig-ycn ^ 63 

MsLang Yuan-pien 38 

Hsiao and Hdang (rivets) ^ flil, g, iiS 
Hsiao Chao jtt 178 (see index to VoUl) 

Hsiao^hih tao-j&i /!' jJt A* fi* of Fang Shih-shu, 21B 
Idsiao-shn 

Hsiao Yun-ts'ung j# Sf H4 (T. (sec Ch‘ing lists) 

Hsich Ho Si' |f, 44 

Hsich Hsiait 6! 

hsieh-t a jft. 30. 50, 140, t J4, 169, 197 

Hsieh-kung Jjllt ii-, h. of Hsu I, 74, 129 

Hsich Ling-yun SH' M a£, 177 

l-idch San-hsiu IB S 77 

Hsich Shih-ch'I-n fW S$ g. S7 

Hdeb Sim m 128 (see Ch*ing lists) 

Hdch Tao-Ung Hi Iff, 77 
Hsicn^h‘ing »C l». <■ of Hu chlrtg, 71 
Hnn-ah. Masem of 3 c, tJ4, ii6, 171 ff, 
Hsirj-ch'u-cliia-nu-chu-fan song 
A- of chili Nungt 239 

Hsiti-lo slun-j^ ^ jRI UJ A, A.ofHua Yen, 237 ff,, 247 


Hiing-i fr 76 

hsing-shu fit 4, 51, 55, j6, 170 

Hsbig Txmg ins fi, 55 

hsiu-ti'm (degree) ^ u 

Hiiu-wcti ^ of Kuoi eVang-shihj 74 

Hiiung-nu fe. 3r 

Hsu Ch'imgHfisu ^ 194^ 197 

Hsu m (K. 19& 

Hsu t 70 (see Ming lists) 

Hsu“p<s S. 01 + A. of Kmn Chiu-ssu^ 35 

Hsii^in-ch“U<s ^ ill ti, k of Hsiang Sh&ng-mo. 3R ff 

Hsu Tao-ning ^ 2 l 56, 53, 17S {r/! Index in voLlI) 

hhu T^ii-shan % ^ Mt, 1S5 

Hsu Wd is, z, 43, 194 

Hsuan-ch^flig 119 

Hsuan-esai l of Tung Chl-di'ang, 4, 89 

Hsuan W^i-chfin Jl 65 

Hsuazi-)^n M iS. (- of fang Shih-shu, 21S 

Hsikh^hiMg t*u ^ 

HsOch-chu ^ A, of Sun K*o-Iiuitg, 19 
Hsuch-ko S -HBf k of Chu Ta+ 149 
HsOch-ko-j^u ^ As 190 
HsOch-lu ^ A, of Md Ch'ingp 119 
Hsuch Su-sti ^ IJ5 1)5 (see Hiuch Wii) 

Hsuch Wu 70 ff (sec Ming lists) 

Hsfln-chih j® l of Wang Shih-fnin, 95 
Hd Chdng-ycn iSJl if 75 (f Ming lists) 

Hu Ching ^ 1 ^, 70, 71 (see Ming lists) 

Hii Ts ao 4 lj T28 (sec Ch'itig lists) 

Hii Tsuiig-chih ^ Q, 76 
HuYing-lin^iliJKft. 7a 
Hu Yiich-ts'uTig 0 (see Hu Chi-ng-ycn) 

HmHc/j'dn-j/ji/i sui-pi fi A ^ US 13 
Hua-clUh-ssu wng 46 # (S, L of Lo P 'ing, 237 

Hua Chiiang-yflan $ JtS; jc, ii6 
Huii-chsinfl (luH^Yu (The M«e Fnendj in PaiHfJwjj) fE 
A 46 

Hii&~ck'uitn fiiS. i24fT; 

Huti-chUeh ffi 3fc, 134 

Hna-fa ydd-/,, S ^ It. +3 

HHn-iyiif/, htin~ym ^ ^ ,[? I?. 13, loS, 177 

Hiia-kiiaiig ^ 241 

Hita K‘un #■ Ift. 202 

l Aid-jA/A kui^yaQ ® ^ 

Hua-shm ft Si+ 13 
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Hua*^*ing (Kungsu) Hi ii, jg 

Hui-^:‘ing school ^ 17 ff. 

Haa~yen ® 0R, 

Hua Yen tfj, 235, 237 (see Ch'lng Use) 

Hua-yin jfc ^ 1 , text hy Ku Niiig-yflan, 3 ff. 

Him-yii lu ® ^ 21 

Mfd-yti-liJ S ?p H, 171 
Hua-yHatt ® Pic, 82 
Huai-^u '1^ 5 j 5 , 48 

Huan-shan ^ (ll, h. of Fang Shih-shu, 218 
Huang Ch'uan ^ igS 

Hiiuttjj lio^h'ing % M iS, 75 
Huang I-pin 75 

Huang Ju-yuch J#, 75 

Huang Kung-wang JS 4 %^ 4,6, lo, 35.37,43 ff., g6 ff. 

Huang Lio ^ SH. 73 
Hoang-po sect jEi 6 S 

Huang-shan 3 E£ lli. fa, 138. 163, 220 
Huong-^ban hiHfb-iati-jfH ill ^ Ai ISO 
Huang Shen Ift, 235, 237 (set Ch‘ing Ibts) 
Huang-shih ^ b, of Fa Jo-eh&n, 121 
Huang Tao-chou ® 47, 51 ff., 70 (set Ming 

lists) 

Huang-d JTi (57 ff, 

Huang Ting UK, 312 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Huang Ting-chicn Ja 0 S, +i 

Huang'ts'ttn IS W*. ft. of Chang Tsung-ts'ang, 217 

Fluang Tzu-li ft ^ A. 73 

Huang Ying-sh$n 86 (see Ch'ing lats) 

Huang Ytian-chi ^ W, 75 
Hui-<h*ihi^, /f. of Ch'^n Hung-shou, 63 
HumHou 163 

Hut-ch'ung ig 98, log (see Index ui voLlI) 
Hui^ua fcuan. Peking 2 £ )IR, r8, II3 
Hui'kung ft t. of Fan Ch'i, (28 
Hui-shib/iMivi ^ % (St, 216 

btifhbtH 205 

Hung-chih monastic name of Fang l-chih, 138 

Hujig-jen 511 fc. 114, 115, !47 (sec Ch'tng lists) 
Himg-pao /i. of Ni Yuan-Iu, 52 

Hung Wu 511 222 (see Ch'ing lists) 

i, all-pcivadtng unity —, 172 
I (spontaiuety) S£, 27, 140 
1 -an ^ 1 ^, ft, of Hsiang Shfing-mo, 38 
J-<hiBg J| g, 31 


2(^7 

r-f^ng 9 
I~hm — S, 170 

I-kung j(fi t. of Picn Shou-tiiin, 237 
i-p'in iSn. in, 117, 134, 140 
I Piug-shou ^ 5 l£ ^ 5 T ^37 (s« Ch'ing lists) 

J&n-wu A ft. of Chu Ta, 149 
Jih-ch'u y f. of Wang Yu, 202, 213 

Jih-kuan B lUi, 249 (^ Index in vol.I]) 

Jih-wd B SS, f. of Lu Wei, 126 
ju-i kuan Jm .S 220 
Jui, Prince (Duigan) M 3 ^. 79 
Jun-di'ing ®p, f, of HsiJeh Wu, 72 
Jiin-chou 124 

Jitn-fli i|!if l{i , (. of Picn Wen~yu, 33 
Jun-niang jd, fc, of Hsuch Wu, 72 
Jung-mu ^ I. of Ych Hsin, 128 

k'tti-^o |])| 6", 209 

k'ai-thu 4, 56 

K'ai-t'iftg iJL k. of Fu Wen, 224 

K'ang l-lsl, Impcror BR. 79 ff, S2 ff, 173 ff 

Kao Ch'i-p'ci ® #, 84, 212, 222 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Kao Fi$ng4i3n IS, 235, 237 ff, (see Ch'ing lists) 

Kao Fu IS*., 130 

Kao Hsiang ^5 237 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Kao K'o-kung jS! % 6, 12, 38, 6t, 99, 179, 206 

Kao Shih-ch'i 1® 7 t iSj, 65 

Kao Ts'en ® 128^ (see Ch'ing lists) 

Kao Yang ^ BJf, 70, 76, 77 (sec Ming lists) 

Kao Yu ^ 76 

kDit-yuan ^ i}4 

Khtg-thih t*u IH, 90 

K^g-^zS iftit-ftuu p'lrijf ^ 3= Si If, toi 

K£ng-yen Cottage fftj, 179 

KSng-yen wai-shih iPV ft. of Wang Hui, 175 

Kiangsi £C 123 ff 

Kiangsu ff jS, 123 ff. 

Ko Cheng'chti fit 35, 40 (sec Ming lists) 

Ko^han-lu -jSS il/ U, k. of Chu Ta, 149 

Ko-wSng ^ 163 

ft't (carving) Ji]. 27 

K'o Cluu-s$u ^iij A Ji?>. 154 

ft'u-ftiw m m. 15 . 44 , 198 

K'o^ou ^ f. ofChdig Hsich, 237 

K'o ta A :fc, 204 
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K'o-t"ing t. of Shcn T5iing-<hingt I2d 

Kou-ch^O shall Kl dj+ jt 

Koti tjci-j^n ^ Si Ap h- of Ch*t*ng Sm, tzt 

Ku-diai IK h. of Li S}iilv<ho+ 224 

Ku Chcng-j .0 ^ Iftp 14+ 17 ff (see Ming lisis) 

Ku CbieiT-hiiig W ^ 86 [see Cb*itig lists) 

Ku Ch*ing-en H S Mp 1 

KiKh^Oan "fe lu of Chin Nung^ 237 

Ku Fu-ch^n M 94 (sec Clf itig liscs) 

Ku K*ai-chih K ffit 174 (see Index in voLH) 

Ku-kung coUecdon W 18^ ^3 Cp 27 ft, 71 ft. H ftp 
188 

Ku Ming m #8. 86 ff. 

Ku Ning-yOan ^ ^ jl£. 3, 14, 35 ft, 42 (see Ming lists} 
Ku Ping Wi 75 (see Ming lists) 

Ku-shan pei-tzu El llj il (see Hung Wu)p 222 

Ku Ta-d!i 5 it ffi A 113 

Ku-yn 'Sr ©t /i+ of Chang Ku, 127 

K^u-kuJ ho-shang ilL ^ fnlj h, ofTaixhip 159 

Kuanili^ou JB. q( Shao Mi, 3a 

Kuan Chiu-ssu |B] A IB. 35 ff. (sec Ming lists) 

KuME-hsiu 59 

Kuan Micn-diuii collccdon, Shanghai | 9 ] !£ 64 

Kuan Ssu ^ ffi. (ef. Kuan ChJu-ssu) 

Kuan Tao-sheng ^ 69 

Kuan Timg Hfj 9, 42^ 56 ff,, 93 Index in vcj].11) 
kuaiv-yao ^ 13 

Kuan-yin 01 

K"uang-t"ing a|t, Ju of Huang Ting. 212 
Kudt Prince tt ^. 82 

Kuci eh ang-shih f-|) ^ iit, 70, 74 (sec Ming lists) 
^TKci-fh'ii-iEii y ^ 6$ 

Knai-YU M IS Si #, 212 

Kuri-vLin lao-jen ^ ^ A» of Kao Fciig-hais, 237 

it'lifi 172 

K'uiv-is'an 112. 13S. i4iC (weChmglists) 

Kung, PruiK ^ ^, loi 

kung-jAig 63, iz, 91 

Kuiig Hsicn iii, tzi {see CH*iiig lists) 

Kung-mou i 4 & Iffi, f. of Hiujig Sheji, 237 

Kung Pen-ang 4 ^ itX 50 

kung-pi X ji, 49, 51, fio. fia. 113 

K'ung-diang t. of Hsiang Sheng-rao, jS ffl. 71 fT 

K uttg-chatig fl* ft, f. qf CK'fin Cliia-yen, 70 

K'uiig SuJig 41 #i, 77 

K'lmg Tiaig-t‘aiig ^ 


Ka^hm Arttf-fMiij /« fJj Itt H, jO, 36. 39. 57 
63, 67, 84 ff., 96 

Ktii^-tk'M kuasiiih Si W # S&. Sj ff, lot, 119, 132, 

142. 177 

Kin^h'no yuim-iiua /i( ^ C S2-3 

Kuo Chung-stu Sg., 6, 113, 134, 178 {<f. Index 
in Tol.n) 

Kuo Hsi ^ fS, it, 93, 124 
Kiio PI 515 206 

hjt-iiim W #, 93 

Lin Ying !£| 16, 3 j ff, 173 (see Ming lists) 

Lang Chang-jen iS A, i44 

Lao-ch'u fati-fu A H, /i- of Mci Ch'ing, 119 

Lao-licti Si, of Ch‘&n Hiing-shou, 63 

Lao-ting ^ T, If. of Chin Nung, 237 

Ling Mei 86,91 (see Cli'itig lists) 

Li Chao-tio ^ ^ !33{{f Index ifi vol.tl) 

Li Cb'cng^ 15&, 6, 10, 96, 174 {if. Index in voLll) 

Li Fang^png ^ J(^, 235, 237 {see CL'ing lists) 

Li Ho m K 42 

Li Jih-hua B 35 ff, 40, 42, 65 

Li Kung-lin # & U, 62, 64, 92 {cf. Index in voJ.ll) 
Li Liu-fang ife 31 ^, 3, 34, 45, 30 (see Ming lists) 

Li Lung-mien ^ UK 0 K. 6, jg, 178 
Li Mi-iou M S (s« Ried, Mitico] 

Li Po 247 

MM. A 

Li Sao IS, 114 

Li Shan ^ 4 , 235, 237, 243 (sec Ch'ing lists) 

Lj-shang f, of Sung Wan, 93 

Li Shih-cho ^ Ite {i$i, 84, 212, 234 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Li Shih-ta it 26 ff (sec Ming lists) 
li-sStu ^ 96, ii7, 169, 170 

Li Sung-jn ^ 156 

Li Ssu-hsuti ^ JSJ. SI), 14, 61, 173 {f. Index in voL.U] 
Lt-iai niing-jin ima-p'ii fil ft A fi 58 , 75 
Li Ting ^ 36 

U Ton ^ it. Author of VmgHhQU Swa-faug /m ^ 

j&mm, 133 

Li Ttu-ch'Sng ^ @ sR, 52, 79 ff. 

Li Wd-hsien ^ ;J$ jH, 202 
Li Vfi ^ 136 

U-jruai) 4 $ lii). Si. of Chou Lkng-kung, 144 
Liang-f£ng ']34 ajt. Si, of Lo P'ing, 237 
Liang K'ai 239 
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JJiaj^a T ^,172 

tieh-iWao Shih-rhi ^ ^ ||f 46 

licn*diou h. of Wang Chi«], 104-5 

Lien Ch*Qan collection (Huigchou) Jl, 50 
Lin-chi ISi 14 

Lin Lang-an RE, modem collector, i(S6 

Lin Liang 57 j ii/4 

Lin Tai 4 icng ^lr, 74 (see Ming lists) 

Ling-ching si 5J 

Ling-nan school IS "Si 106 , 70 

Ling-yen ssu S UJ 

Ling Yun-han ® S(, 76 

Lju 54 . Family name of K'un-ts'an, ijg 

Uu-citi ipai-chtati "iE? f#. 157 

Liu-ch'ivi (islands) It 71 

Liu Cfinch S, 3 

Liu Hai^u 5 il 11 , it 

Liu Kuan-eao 5^] J!f ^ 72 

Liu Sung-nJen 5 lj ® #, 15, I7fl 

Liu Tsung-yuan ® ^ JC. r i 

LtH-ym-f/wt pUUi Iff ® ^ tH, 40, 65 

Liu Yu-hsi 94 li, 86 

Liu Viian 91 Sti 86 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Lo Ch£n-yu coUectioii M IS 162 
Lo Chu 4 un collection M ^ Id, Taipch, 133 
lo-ha» & 0t, 39 

Lo Liang 4 ciig jH ^ (see Lo P'ing) 

Lo Mu H 125, 173 (sec Ch'iiig lists) 

Lo P*iiig ^ 235, 237 (sec Ch'ing lists) 

Lou Cb'ou mid, 91 

Lou Kusn m tn, 173 

Lou-kuan £ !@J, 143a 

Lou-tung $ yHi, 1 S 4 

lou-tung school ® ^ jK, 109, 212 

Lu-ch*ai ^ h. of Wang Kai, 135 

Lu-ch‘i iS i^i k. of Fang I-chih 138 

Lu Chih [Eg 3, 64, 76 

Lu-ch’ih (see Lu Wei), J26 

iu Hung-i .fit 17S 

Lu Kiiang ^ igd (see Yuan lists) 

Lu-slun Ji llj, JO, 163, 220 
Lu Tai 15 , Ijj 

Lu-t’ai H /). of Wang Yiian-ch'i, 207 

Lilt'd r'f-^ @ 206 

Lu Tan-wei ® ftS ffi, 66 flP, 174 (sec Index in voL 11} 
Lu Wei 1 ^ Bi^, 128 (see Ch‘lng lists) 


luan (bird) K. ij 
Liin-yH Id 173 

/ufljj-jjifl tjti M, 209 
Lung-shan Bli itl, 14 

Lung-jru Sli t. of Vang Wci>-ts‘ung, 53 
Lu Cld M it!. 77 

Lu Huan-ch'eng S hlti J26 (see Ch'ing lists) 
Lii-wu-i(i Id It, It. of Chti Ta, 149 

Ma-chu ^ 1 ^, 14 
Ma Ku m 62 

Ma Shou-cKSn ^ ^ J^. 7Q, 71 (see Ming lists) 

Ma Yuan Jt, 12. 16, 44, tj] 

Ma Yuan 14 

Mang K'u-H^Ja it;67ff, 87 

Mao-ching 3 ; 'ff,, t. of Wang Yfiaji-cli*i. 201 

Mao 4 in ^ t, ofUsia S£n, 76 

Mao-shan ^ llj, 31, 123 

Mci-ch'ili ^ /i, of Mei Cli'ing. Tt9 

Md Ch'ing #4 1^, 114. it8 ff,, 158 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Mei-ho ^ tu of Ch'a Shih-piao, 117 

HieUifM 73 

Mci-hua ku-iia Ife "^T W. A* of Hiiiig-j 5 n, j 16 

Mci-kuiig IJl ‘St, A. of Ch'en Chi-^u, ri 

Mci-shn ^ 31 ft, 13 

Mci-ts'un 165, Jj. of Wu Wei-yeh, 112 

Meng Ch'ang-chflii j&, 160 

MOTg-yang ^ t. of Ch'cng chis-stti, 45 

MCmg Ynng-kuitig Sfc ^ jfe, Sj (T, (sec Ch'ing lists) 

Mi~chih S(fj Ji. of Fang 1 -chih, 138 

Mi Fd (Fii) ^ 1 ^, j, 6 , 37, 4t, 55 {eft Index in voljt) 

Mi Wan-chung It, 54 If. (sec Mbg lists) 

Mi Yn-jen ^ ■fH, 6, 9, 61 (see Index in vol.lI) 

MTacf-p'iPi |!j? #n, 30. 126 

Mm (Fukien) 96 

Min Yu-chitig 05 ] ^ ;JF, 218 

Ming-cliih 00 f, of Sung MoiiHthin, 23 

Ming-luta hi P ft #, 22. 29. 6 j, 66, 71 ff 

Atifig Sitib 00 Jfc. 3, 5. 52 IF. 

Mi>-ching hm-po ^ ft 18S 

Mo-ehing ao-jen A. A. of Wu Li, 184 fF 

Mo-chuang 5 ^ jSj, A, of Tang-iai, 21 j 

ffliWisL ej. /m*-ww iD ft. 9 

nu>~k» ait. 74 p 129*197 (see Index lu voLll) 

Mo-Ltiag tk 187 

Mo Sbih-'liing ^ HH, 2^ J, s, lo ft. (sec Ming lists) 
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Modes'un R #, f. of Chang Tiung-is'ang, a. 17 
Mu-an (Mokuan) ^ 

MuHzh'i 14S* 239 (f/. Index in voLll) 

Mit-ch‘icn ^ f. of eh tnig Sui. 121 
rjin-Fim [tree peonies) 19® 

Nan-Ch'aiig ^ g, 90. 125 
Nan-ehi Shen Tsung-ching, 126 

Nin-hua lit, /j. of Chang P*cng-ch"ing^ 218 
Nanking 12a 

Nan-t‘jcn tfl, /u of Yiin Shou-pmgp 19J 
Nan-tsnn iu of Kao Feng“haii^ 237 

Nan-yu l 6 j f. of Ting Yiln-p‘^iig* 59 
Nan-yoeh ft hSo 

Itk jSn, ^ 56 - 7 , 18+ 

Ni-an jiS of ShUi S^, 84 

.\ 74 rii b iJE ^ 13 

NiT^i 4- 35. 45, 99 (*« Yuan lists) 

Ni Ying felStp 76.77 

Ni Ytian-lu fSi JC 47 p 5 T ft, 70 (see Ming Msis) 
Nicn-an ^ /i- of Sheng Mao-hua, 28 

Nicn-shao C of Wan ShoiKh'i, 

Ning-tti ¥ fill, 125 

wrin (timidity) jft. 27 

iNV( f<i« 75 

la $ I 93 

0 «-f«flrt»y; kua-pc £ )&> 201 

Ou-yang Hsiu Kit 24* 

pa~fin A 96, 137 . 164, 170 
Pa-ta shati-j^ A :fc ill ft- of Chit Ts, 2. jS, ijS, 
I 45 t 149C 

pai-Hiho 59i 66, ( 16 , t02 

Pai-stia tao-jelt S ^ ifil Ar f'. of Hua Yen, 237 
piifi 27 

Pan-ch'iao K /i* of Ch£tig i'bieh, 137 

Paiv-ch’ien ^ f. of Rung Hsicn, 128 

Pan-t'ing h, of Kao Feng-han, 237 
Pan-yuan ^ 190 

P'aiig Lai-ch*^ collcctian Ift ¥ 100 

P‘ang YBan-chi coltocdon ijl 7 C li^, 113 
Paivi-n s>u SI iM. 143 ff- 
Pao-kuo su SI 52 

Pao Nai-an coUcciion it 66 

Pdff-yrrfVtirtj! pi-ebi W 3 l£i >3 


Pd-hai At #, A. of Ti'ui Tzi^cHung. 60 

Ad shti-liuii p*i< {K ^ ^ IS W* 39 . 52 

Pcti^h'u ^ t. of Yiin Hsiang, 34 
Pi-io ts‘ao-t'ang 0 JK ^ 130 

Pi-shni ^ ^ A. of Ch'fii Hsicn, 6S 
IH-tien tbu-lin 2f9 ff. 

pifFi-Ziird (irsnsformations) S$ fli, 198 
Picn Shou-miii % ^ R, 237 (sccCh'ing lists) 

Picn Wci-ch'i ^ (sec Picn Shou-min) 

Pien Wen^hitiiftS:m .77 

PicTiWcn-yu S: Jfe. 26 ff, 34, 45 (see Ch'iiig lists) 

^ it. 134 

Po ^rh-en i# ftt flPt 15S 

Po-hac^an 0 47 

Po-hsiiieh hung-tz*u IS ^ flU Sh 121 

Po-irdn & K, t. of Chu Lu, 74 

Pt>^hih U lu of Ch'en Lo, 28 

Po-w&n 3 fc, L of Wati Ktio-ch^, 70 

Po-yQn wd-^hih & ^ ^ it, li. ofYOn ShoiLi-p ing> 19J 

pa ^Sp 134 

P‘o-ch“tm! C of Tseng Ching, 66 

p^Mim ® 9* 38, 236 

P'h-tfij tJl H St 185 

San-chia iUi H ^ H, 144 
Siia-ye/j bw ^5 ‘M t32 
Sc-ju Si in, C of Ku FuHzhen, 94 
Sc 4 u St, li. of Fii Shan, 139 
S&ng-mi # SB, r. of Shao Mi. 32 
Shan-hai ching |il fti IS. 143 
Shan-Kai kuan llj ^ SN, 79 
shan-jen |ll A. 177. 246 

Shan-lin wai-shih (II ^ ^ /i, of Kao Hsiang, 237 

5 AdH-sJjii; fA‘r)ii^ni( ill 9 i^» 177 
Shan-is'ai # 190 

Shantung ll] passim 

Shang-chi _t. ^ or tS t- of Yu Chih-ting, 91 

Shang-lin _h fk, passim 

Shao Ch'ang-hcng ^ ^ IS, I49 ff- 

Shao Houi-fu coUeciiort S|S 101 

Shao Mi 26 IT., 32, 45. 67 (see Ming lists) 

Shell. Prince M SP 3 E (see Yfm Hsi) 222 

Shen-chai (ill Jl, b, of Yo Chih-ong, 91 

Sh£n Chou M), 2, 3, I (, 36, 76, 100 

Shdi Hsiang $ 1 , 77 

Shen Hiiii-yu tt ,£? 2 E, 136 
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ihiti-i (spiriciial and unTCstraincd) it jE* 19 ^ 

Shcn I-isai P IE. roS. 177 

Shcn Shih 77 

Shcn Shih-ch'ung it ± 17 ff., 22 

Sh^ Tt-ch'ieii Ct 2i3 

ShSn Tsun-te tt 4 f fe. 7*. 77 

Shcn Tsung-ching it ^ IK, 136 (stc Ch ing lists) 

slifn-yuan ^ l£. i34 

30. 125 

j/iAiij (incompleteness) 27 

Sheng-chou tacMhih ^ jS ±. h. of Chang Feng, 
140 

sheng-hua chD-shih m # ® ±, t of Ting YOn-peng, 
59 

ShSng Mao-hua f& tH. 36 ft- 

Sheng MacH-ych ® Sft. (i f- Sh^ng Mao-hua) 

shih 

Shih-chai ^i- of Hoang Tao-chou, 

Shih-ch‘i ^ 1. of K’un-ts'an, i Ji, 144 ff- 

Shih-choii Island + iW, tSy 

5JnWiu-f/ifli shi-hiM p It 'I- It ^ ?f IS 7 i fl* 

Siiih-<ttii pdtf-f/ii ^ ^ flf S. 319 ffr 

Shih-feng IP Ht, h. of Shen Tsung-ching, 126 

Shih KVfii 51 M 79 ff- 

Shih-ltu S', t. of Wang Hui, I 75 

Shih-kung ^ f. of Hu Ts'ao, 12S 

Shih Lu-erh J£ 11 14, Z47 (s« Shih Yfian) 

Shih Sc gi «4 (we Ch'ing Use) 

Shih Shang-po 139 

Shik Sft(7i-fli‘j ihiit^hi hiti-pieH S ilf 4^ SS ^■ 

143 

■± ilfc jfe, gcrtclemcn painters, 3, 14 
Shih-tao-j^i ^ At h. of K'un-ts'an, lija 
Shih-t ao hS ®- JSt 119, ijS If.. 156 [tf- Tao-chi) 
5/n7i-f‘flfl sitm^jm tiien-p'ii ^"tS_hA ^£tt,T57 
Shih-ta ^ {liuddliist hcniiit), 19 
Shih-"t*ou- t'o ^ iM p£. ti. of Lan Ying, }6 
Shih Tso It Emperor Shun Chih, Sa (see ChHiig 
lisu) 

Shih-tzu-lin K 117, 186 

Shih Yuan 337 (we Ch'ing lists) 

Shou-mcn 1*1 E of Chin Nung, 237 

Shn-cliiiij ^ j I 

124 

Slfo-lifid f/iin^'iiwjf ^ 31 13 If 

S/itt-ftiid fJfiii $ £ T 3 


Shu-Io ij( I®, f. of Ch'an 4 t>, zS 
Shu-nJeti ® h. of Chu Ta, 149 
SlunWin'r;? (the planet Mercury) ^ 4S 
Shui-kung 122 

Shun Chih. Emperor M fe. 82. 84 If Shih Tiu) 
sbiio-fit Si ife, 190 

Ssu-nung S. of Chin Nung, 237 

Ssu-po IS, St k of Tfing Ch‘i-ch'ang, 4 
Su-ch‘ing ' 4 k l?P. f. of HsQeh Wu, 72 
Su-chou Jj^ 3, 35 If 

So Shih (Su Tung-p‘o IS. 4'. 74 . JiS- 9 . 

169 

Su-^ung p‘ai SI j®. 3 . 17 ff- 

Soi-shati-ch‘iao *S ill fS, k of Lu Wei. t26 
Sun 1 , ^ iS, I (4 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Snn KVhiing ^ i, 17 76 (see Mtng lists) 

Sun Ta-kung SiS" ■&, 23 . ^9 
Sung-ch‘ao !ii. It. of Kii fu-chen. 94 
Sung-chlsng f& il. 17, 35, 40, 173 
ckh & it iS. i 8> 30 , 23 
Sung Hsft ^ la, 18 (see Ming Ibts) 

Song Lo ^ 117, 136 

Sung Mou-chin Sit 20 (sec Ming Use) 

Sung Wan jJt 1)0 [nJf $<). dynasty nian. 93 
Sung-yuan & h, o£ Ch'fng Chia^sui, 45 

Ta-fOng A of Chang Rug, 140 
Ta-shih A 7 t (f.e. Kuan-yin), jg 
Ta-d-tzu of Tao-chi, 159 

tm-fiiaa ilS, 63, 83 
Tai Chin tSi, 1 ^, 36. 68 

Tai Ming-shuo Ifli 'Sfe, 54 ff. 8 +. *5 (we Ch'ing lists) 
f'ai-c/i'dBif A 'is?, 96. 97 
Tai-hang shan A llJ. ! 34 . I 57 

TaL-luuan A jif, ft- of Ch'cd Hsian, 6 S 
Tai-ho rock A 35 , Sa, 53 . 9 i 
Tai-cs‘ing school A il, 95 .109 
Tai Tseng, Emperor A 79 
Tan-an H, ft. of Chuang Chiung-^hing. 83 
Tan Chung-kuang S ® '^3 If. 1 ^ 7 . *79 («e 

Ch'ing lists) 

Tan-kiing ilf ii-, 151 

Tien-jang i]^ ft. of K‘tin-ts*an, 1 3 8 * ^43 ff. 

Taii-ssQ ^ JE, E of Wang Ching-ming, 202 
Tan-t'ai 61 

Tan Chih-L kij 3 
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Tart-yuin Si. lu of Li Uu-fang, 4.6 
T‘an Yuaii-<h"uri W 1^9 

T^ang, Prince ^ 3 E, 51 ft. 

T*hua-p*ii ^ *n tt m. 75 
T'ang Pin 11^ AS, 86 

Tang-tai ©♦ 86, 203 . 212 (s« Ch'ing lists) 

Tsng Tsu-hsung ^ SL 86 

Tang Yin Iji !l{. 3, 1 <^4,66, 7^-6, ig6 

Tao-cb'ang a!! 190 

Tat>-diia[][ jS, 156 {see Shib^'ao) (see Ch'ing lists) 

Tao-fu JSl 34 

Tao-hsin ^ 9r, 130 

Tao-mo 13 . 3 K. /. of Tai Ming-shtio, 57 

Tao-mu ^ r. ofTs'iii Tad-chiing, 64 

Tao-shrag iii original nattiif ofYiln Hsiang, 34 

T‘ao Wang-ling ^ Ip , 4 

Tao YGan-ming iP 65 

Ti P*ing-tz£i collection ^ ^ K6 

ti-pa lEl 8£, 97 

Tiao Kuang-yii] ^ M., 77 Index in volJl) 

Ticli-chUn m f, of Chbng Chang, 247 
Tk-n-fd ^ or 5 ^ £p., f* of Chang P'£ng-ch*ung* 21S 
Ticti'-shu E jfei fr of Lan Ymg^ 35 
Ticn-t"ai ihan ^ ll|^ 15S 
Ting-chiu J£ JL, t. of Ch‘ 5 n TLngt 159 
Ting Kao T 4 l, 137 
l(ink) 

Ting Yian-p'eng T ^ H|h 49^ 59. TOp 7| iVU^ig Ikts) 
T^ing-haxi S W, of Mn Sbih-linig, ii 
TLng-lin ^ /j. of Ku CtiC-ng^i, 17 

To-io p*o mgt ffis 

Tiakhsin -f£ f. of Tan Chung-knang, 123 
Ts^ai-?Jiih ^ 14 

Ts*ai Tao-hsien ^ 69 

TsW-tan-jen }?| ^ A. of K'lrn-ts^an, T44 
is'anj^ (vigour) i? 

Ts'ao diiLr-fo Hf jRp 45^ 117* 179 (see Yuan 

Ikts) 

Ts3o Ku-an w mm. iTo 

Ts'ao I'a ^ l$9 

Ts'ao P'ci-yOan If ia iKl, saz 

tt'ao shu jf?- "grass characters”, j2. jj, j6, 189, 223 

Ts'ao Ts'ao ff I 3 fc, n 

Tseng ch'ing t)* feS, 66 IT (see Ming lists) 

Tseng Shen 1 ^ 6o 

Tso Ssu 2 E JUi^, poet of the jrd century A.D„ 121 


Tsou Cha tS ii'* iiS-9 (see Ch'uig Ijsb) 

Tsou Ti-kuaiig SE Jill it. 2 i (see Ming lists) 

Tsou Tica fiE - 1 ^, 129 
Trwi-u'Aij-rifi^ c/h ^ ^£, 185 

Tsui-yii fft Q., h. of Hang Wu, 222 
Ts'ui Tifi-chung -ffi ^ J&, 63 (see Ming lists) 

Tsun^a 'fe', f- of Huang Ting, 202, 212 

®i y?, 15, 16,98 

^ Ec* professional axdsis. 3 
Tsung-p'an ^ ft, f. of Ch'icn Wci-ch'tng, 220 
Tsung-yang ^ f. of Li Shan. 237 
Tu Chun it tfSr, tit 
Tu Fu tt 68 

Tfi-Jiitd In 13 £ 149, [39, 142, 176 

Tu-wang-k'o ® li. of Huang Ting, 212 

TiiWnti pafi~(ftien S ltd 35- [^5 

T'u-nan H ifc'. h. of Chang Ch'ung, 6t 
Tuan Fang coDccdoa ^ 50 

Tuau-jung f, of Chao Wen-shu, 73 

Tuan-po IS Hi, t. of Ch'£ng Ch£ng-k*ud, I to 
Tun-fir !g f, of Lo P*ing, 237 
Tung Ch'i-ch'ang £ 0E M. t fF,, 22, 39 ff, 45, 33i 89, 
95 ff, 174,206 (see Ming lists) 

Tung-chuang ^ /i. of Wang Yfi, 213 

Ttin^-rfruair^ iirn-ltild ^ $ 1S& ft. 2t3 
Tung-hai pii-i ^ tlii ^ fi. of Huang Shea, 237 
Tung-hsin ^ i£i', h. of Chin Nting, 237, 243 
THfljf-luin hsitn-siseng cliu-inei-ti>-ma f*i ^ iC? ^ 'tt' 

Tifiij;-fKf» hsifn-jfiAij; t'l-rJiif ^ jC*' ^ IS jfc, 246, 24J 
TitH^luUi fiiiu-fo ^ rtf' £ flu BJ 240, 243 
Tiuig-lin'n shih^fi'ac ^ - 4'9 

Tung Kao £ 220 If. (see Ch'ing lisB) 

Tung-lin Society ^ ^ 159 

Tung Pang-ta ‘BE ^ 213 ffl (see Ch^uig lilts) 

Tufig-skaii fclip /i. of Tutig Pang-a, 319 

Tiitig-ih£ ^ [2 

Tung-t'ing Lake ^ Ifl, 157 

Tung-t'ing bland 92 

Timg-yang 61 ff. 68 

Tung Yuan SS, +, 6 ff., 9 tf, 37,97, 174 {if. Index 

id voLD) 

T* loig-ya M. 139 

Tiirtg-yirl luii-huit, ® £, 33, 34, 36, 52, 54, II3, 

121, 176 
Tung Yfl, 257 
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T2u-cb&n ^ Jft, t. of Chang Ts'ai, 127 
Tzu-chQ ^ M, I- of Shcn ShJh-ch'mig, 22 
Tzu-hao ^ IB, of Chang Shcng, 127 
Tzu-hsuan ^ 2. 35 
Tzu-han ^ I. of Hua K'un. 202 
Tzu-lai ^ t, of Fu W£‘n. 224 
Tzu-shao S, f. of Hsu [, 74 
Tzu-sso fil IH, t. of I Ping-shoit, 237 
Tzii^''ti9~hsien tsihiliui ^ ^ ff S ia. 40 
Trii-yQ ^ f. of Chang Ch'ung, 6r 
Jz'ti [41 
Tz'u-chih 3® fl&, 122 

Wan Kang * |S!), 237 {s«: Ch'ing lists) 

Wan Kuo-ch&n A @ 70 (sec Ming lists) 

Wan Shou-eh‘i A 3 itft. 6lS (sec Ch*ing lists) 

Wang Ch‘i ^ 2d If. (sec Ming lists) 

Wang, C.C. coUeetioti, New York I ^ & ids 
Wang Chicn 3 £, 4S, 9J Ji., 164 
Wang Chioi-chang H 47. 49 (5« Ming l“f*) 

Wang Chih-jui ;3: 114, !i9 (*« Ch'ing lists) 

Wang Chih-teng i W 29 
Wang Chin-ch*ing i ^ IS 
Wang Chmg-niing i 202 (sec Ch'itig lists) 

Wang-eh'uan ^0 JM, I- of Wan Kang, 237 
IVatig F^^-cli‘aiig shii-fiaa i'i-po H I 5 t IF SJ 1 &. 
98, 102 

Wang Fu ^ AS, tOj. 179 

Wang Hetig i I©, 95 

Wang Hsi-cliih £ % 48. S2, 74 

Wang Hsi-chuch H % 9S if 

Wang Hsia S, fo, 9, ij ff {ef> Index in vol.U) 

Wang Hsiang-ch'flan collection ^ JUi .Sh, 153 
Wang Hsicn-chih I iHR 52 (cf. Index in vol.li) 
Wang Hui 3 c, 8, 97, 102. 109, i75, 313 («*■■ Ch'ing 

lists) 

Wang l^han |£ G lU, Author of W^i cfii, 246 
Wang Kai ^ M, 135 («« Ch'ing lists) 

Wang Kinhsiang i fS in 7d. 231 

Wang Mciig H 31. +, 6. 37, 9». 1 ^9 S- (*« Yuan lists) 

Wang San-l(l ^ ^ 75 

Wang Shih ^ W. 137 

Wang Shih-chin 2 1tt ,^1. 84. 2i3 

Wang Shib-lu ^ i St. 84 

Wang Shih-min ?£ 45. d7“!t. 95 If- {s^c Cli'ing 

lists) 


Wang Shih-shSn S' d: 235. 237, 244 (see Ch'ing 

lists) 

Wang Shih-yuan collection, iE ifc 7L di 
Wang To ^ 54. 5d ff, n i. I29 (*00 Ming lists) 

Wang Tsuatt 3* 97 (see Ch'ing liss) 

Wang Wd ^ H, 6, 14. t74 if {cf. Index In vol.II) 
Wang Wd-heh ^ SI. 70 (see Ming lists) 

Wang Wen ^ P, 76 

Wang Yu i Ji, 202, 21a, 213 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Wang Ytian ^ 156-7 

Wang YQan-ch'i H Jffi, 86 ft , 91 . 97. 102 , !09, 1*5. 

200, 202, 213 {sec Ch'mg lists) 

Wang YQn ^ S. 86, 127 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Wang Yun-an !£ H. I35 

Wei-chih ^ f, of Kao Ch'i-p'ei, 222 

Wei Cliih-huang Sli i St, 73. 7d (sec Ming lists) 

Wd Chih-fc'o ^ Sl, 73. 76 (see Ming lists) 

Wd Chung-hsicn 4, 48 

Wd K'o jfe, 77 

Wd-ning ^ f. of Wang San-tJ, 75 
Wd^heng 0 f. of Kao Ts'en, 128 
IVei^fSmi-fisieii jih^fiti ^ ^ ^ B Btl, 40 
WdTa .3:ii. Sonof'^^L 
Wd Yen ^ liiSf. 242 (see index in vol.Il) 

Wdi-chcng ^ jE, posthumous title of Ni Yilan-lu, 52 
Wen Chdig-niing ?t 13. 3,5.26, 30. Jd. 39. 4I. 73. 
174. 23d 

Wen Chia Si Ji, 3. 3<J 
Wen-eliong 4 *. I- of Wu Fin. 49 
Wcii-lijiu ^ -Hs t. of Kiiei Ch'ang-shih, 74 
Wen I jli. i8s, 202 

IFAi^yVii S: A. 33. 38 
u'tV/oj /jHJi 3lt A £. JO, 14 

WL-n-k'o-kung Si iA posthumous tide of Wii Na, 
184 

Wen-nvin Si (Genius of Literature), posthtiniom 
dile of Tung Ch'i-ch'ang, s 
Wen-pi Si L of Ma Yuan 17 

W^u Pi Si III:, original name of Wen Cheng-nung, 
208 

Wen Po-jfn Si # t, 3 

u'/n-sliih tttirtij-f/ifa 3®! ^ ^ 5c. 3 

Wen Shu Si 3. 39 («« hling lists) 

Wen-su kiing Si £ posthumous title of Wang Hsi- 
chuch, 93^ 

Wen-t'ao Si 3^. I- of Yuan Chiang, 93 
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Wi'ii Ts ung-chjcn t 5 £ (ft, 30, 73 ^scc Ming lists) 
Wtfii-tu S: St, t. of Chao Tso. 20 
wan Tung X tRJ. 74 
Wu-whool ^ iS, 26 JT. 

WuCliSn^ja,7, 

i 7 j 74 (see Yiian lists) 

Wu Chca 22 ^see Ming lists) 

Wu-ch i ^ f, of Ko Cheng-th*!, 40 
Wu-ching M 1 ^. C of Wang Wei-lieh, 70 
Wu Chmg-ch'tdg Jg- ft I®, 178 
Wu~thU,t tm-thUng <l,ih JP ^ ll- 39, 72 
Wu-ltsien ehih ^ M 37 ff. 

Wu Hung ^ 128, 130 (see Ch'itig lists) 

Wu-jui L of Wang Chilt-jui, ttf) 

Wu-k*o pj, t, of Fang I-chih, 138 
Wu-liang-shou fo (tide) M S #. 242 
Wu Li ^ H, 184 fl. (see Ch'ing lists) 

Wu-lQ ^ h. of Chu Ta, 149 

IVu Md-^/ttn ® ^ g6 

Wu-mcn tao-jao ^ |33 3 t A, h. of Hsiao Yun-ts^tmg. 
114 

Wu Na ^ 184 

Wu Pin ^ Its, 47^ 45^ ^ 

Wu San-kud H 79 C 

mt-^shngshiit-skih 4. 19. 21, 27. 36. 45. 

iz ff, 61 fil. 88 £. 93 ft 
Wu Shih-kuan ^ ± 76 ff. 

Wu Tao-tzu :jt 3& 14, 59 , 64,92, 174 Index in 

voLlI) 

Wu Wei ^ (§t, 6S, 85 

Wu Wci-ycli ^ 32, 45, 9<S, 105, no, 112 ff., 

1^7 (sec Ch^ing lists) 


ya (dumb} Itt. 130 

Yang Chin 217 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Yang-chou 81 

Yang^hou hti^yimt ^ ^ * ^Sji n^h 

Yang-chou pa-kuai ^ ^ A (Eight Strange Masters 
of Yangchou), 236 ff, 

Yang Pu-chih fS fiD : 5 :. 241 (see Index in voi.n) 
Yang^han F6 lit» 7 

Yang Shing 6, 20 {cf. Index iii voLn) 

Yang Tz‘u-kuDg ^ lit, 77 

Yang Wcn-tsimg tft jfc ®. 45.47, 31^ 33 ff; 


Yang Yin^pdeoUecdon (Peking) h& ^ 187, 

Yao-d /j. of Fang l-chih, 138 


m 


Yao Wang |g aJ, 249 

Ych Heng-^hai 31 +1 tor 

Ych Hsiii 31 Jft, 128 (sec Ch'ing lists) 

Yeh-io ^ 148 

Yen-t o ts Si. of Wang Shlb-min, 95 

Ycn-k D ^ "J, t, of Win Ts'taigK^hicn, 30 
Yen li-pm, 61 Index in vo].II) 

Yen-Jo m, k of Tai Ming-ihuo, 57 
Ycn-shih fi| it, 238 

Ycn-ticn ffll Ii[, A, of Wang Chicn-chang, 49 
Ycn-tsai .{E, L of Chang K u, 127 

Yen Wen-kud ^ * -ft. 6 , jd. sK 178 H Index in 
vo].U) 

yith^yang ^ 171,175 

Vin-yuau M X, 68 

Ying-p'iao ® SI, A, of Huang Shen, 237 
Ying Yu-chieti ^ 148 (see Index in vol ll) 

Yo Tai iS. 3 

Yu-ch‘i shan ^ ^ |ij. 143 

Yu-hsui 5 C f. of Chou Tsu-hsin, 74 

Yu-ftuai^'ang w^hi fg ® ^ 177 

Yu-shih ^ ft. of Mi Wart-chung, 53 

Yu-sui ^ jiiing of Pa-ta shan-jen, 149 

Yu-yuan ^ 7c, C of Huang Tao-chou, 3 1 

Yuan-cSi' 6 t iA JSl, 172 

Yiian-chj JjJ, f.e, Tao-chi 

Yung-hsing ^ 322 (sec Ch'ing lists) 

Yung-jung ^ 222 (see Ch'mg lists) 

Yu, Prince sec Shib Sc, 84 
Yu Chih-dng S JlK. 92 (see Ch'ing lists) 

Yu Ch'iu-sheng ife fiR /. of Chang Yuan (jU ^c). 
171 

YH-f/l'iidrtj maii^pi 1$ S 207 

Yu-ju i ^^r, t. of Ni Yuan-lu, 52 
yii-lan (magnolia) S |a. 198 
YEi^han ife ill, of Wu U, 175, 184 ff. 

YC-shan school H Ul iE, 109 

Ya Shih-nan M Itt: 1^, 16 

VilHs'iing i flS, (. ofChuang Chiung^hC-ng. 83 

YO-tung H jlS. t, of Tang-tai, 202. 213 

Yudjt (completeness) [Rl, 27 

YLian^:liao [RI M. f. of Wang Chicn. 104 

Yuan Chiang A K, 93 (sec Ch'ing lists) 

YQan Chiing-iao A *)’ 4 

YiianAting of Met Ch'ing, 119 

Y uan T'ing Be 94 
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Yiian-tu i& SL f. of Wu Hung, u8. 130 

Yuan T'vmg 7 C ^ 1 , 142 

Yuan Yao ^ (jcc Ch'iiig lists) 

Yueh (Chekiang) j®, 

YQtfi-hsin ^ of Metig Yung-kuang, S5 
YQeh-cs uiig H of H u Chdmg-yct], 76, 77 

yun 2Z, 27 

Yiin-an ® /j, of Lo Mu, 125 

Yun-ch ao # Jii, A. of Ku Fu-eh5ii, 94 
Yiin-ch*t*ug ® /, of Ku Cliicn-Jxingj S 6 

Yuiv-ch i wai-irshih ^ ^ jt, A. ofYiiji Shou-p'ing, 193 


Yuii-chicn {Suiig-chiang) Rl], 3, z^, 23, 54 
Yun-chih L of Sun K ’o-hung, i£) 

YQn-ch'ing ^ f, of Mo Shih^lung, ii 

Yflti-foig m lajt 

Yiin Hsi ^ , 212 («ie Ch'ing lists) 

Yiin Hsiaig ffi fe. Z 6 ff., 34 ff, ! 13 (mc Mijig Hits) 
Yiin Ko, Ifj', sec YQn Shou-p'ing 
Yibi^u IKi ft* of Kao Yang, 77 
Yun-iiiLii ^ P^, t4 

Vim Shou-p'iiig ^ ^ 71 ff. 124, 181, iga (sec 

Ch'ing lists) 
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Abe Collection Museum), IV, 24, 94, rio, 

I5J 200p 204, 2jo; V, 20. 29, 14, 53, 54, 

120, 122-3, Uip iS4* i&S £ 

Asano Collccdon^ IV* 98 

Bijutsu Kenkyu, IV, 19, 55 

Chion-in (Kyoto), IV* 214 
Chion-j] (Kyoto)* IV^ tj 
Ch5 Dcmu, TV, 13 

Doitoku-Ji (Kyoto), IV, 11 ff. 

DkanimaK V^ 242 

Fuju Collection (Kyoto), IV, 176^, V, 70 

Gokoku-ji Collection* IV, 138 

Hakonc Museum, IV, itj 
Hakubundo Co„ Osaka, IV* 159 
Hara, K, CoUection^ IV, 145-6 
Haxada* G.* Collection, Osaka, IV, 155 
HasKiiiioto Collection* Takatsuki. [V, 137; V, 50 C* 
ti2 .166 ff. 

Hayashi Collccdon» IV, 152* 169 
Hikkocn, IV, 25 ff. 

Hiyoshi CoUccdon* IV, 185 
Honda CoUredon, Tokyo, V, 118 
Horikawa Collection, V* 56 
Hoshaku-jj (Yamazaki Prov,), IV* 12 

Ichinei (1^. Issan), IV^ 11 
Inoue CoUccdoti, Tokyo. IV* it6, 134* 226 
Issan (priest), FV, 12 
I'vaiaki Collection, V, 37 


Jtiiakusha, Tokyo, V, 153 ff. 


Kanayama Collccdon, Ettsu, V, 60 

Kano School of Paindng, IV. 13, 141 

Kano Motonobu, IV, 13 

Kano Tanyii, IV, 13 

Kawalma CoHccrioiu Kurume, IV* J65 

Kawai Collection, Kyoto, iV, 190 

Kawanishi Collection* IV. 25-^6 

Kawasaki CoUecdon* JV. 13 

Kemun-Ji (Kyoto), IV, 12; V, 29 

Kikuchi CoUecdon, Tokyo, iV, 230; V* 45, 190 

Kteano CoUectian, Kyoto, 243 

KokLi, IV. ti, z8 IF, 50, iij, 119. 137, 139, 159 ff. 

)S7, 21 V, 22, 37, 70, 8j, 112, 162 
Kouchi-in (Kyoto), IV, 56 
Kundaikan Siyuchoki, IV, 30, jfi, 99 
KuroLawa Insdtiitc, Adiiya, V, 21 
Kuwzna Collection, Kyoto, V, 37 ff.. 119.128,23S 
Kyoto Museum, IV, 16, 137 


Macdi Collection, Tokyo, IV, ij8 
iVlagoihi Collection, IV, 28 
Mampuku-ji, Uji, V, 70 
Maniyama Collection (Osaka), IV, tz; V, 133 
Masaki Collection, Tokyo, V, iii 
Maisudaiia CbUcctiod, fV, 141 
Matsui, T., CoUc^on, V, 188 
Mohta Collection, Owari, V. 139 
Woriya, Dr. T., IV, 24 
Motoyama Collection. IV, 126, 176 
Murayama Collccdon, IV, 33 
Muto Collccdon, IV, 98 
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Nag:io Collection, AJd, V, 246 
Nakamura Collection, Owari, V, 128 
Nanzen-ji, Kyoto^ IV* 139, 184; V, 70 
Nezu Collection (Tokyo), IV, ja, 35; V* 35 
Nishi Hongan-Ji (Kyoto), IV, 25 

Obata Collection, Tokyo, IV^ 227 
Ogawa Collection, Kyoto* JV, 1 iCS ■ V, 196 
Omura. V, 7, JO2 ff, 141, 178 ff* 2 J 8 fE 
Osen Kcuhan, TV, 19 
Otsuki Collccdon, V, 28 

Prince Matsiikata, Tokyo* TV, 19 
prince Sanjo CoUccrion, V* 37 

Ryuko-ln (Oaitoku-ji, Kyoto), IV, 12 

Saito Collection, TV, 53, 1 $}, 17^, 213- V, 37. 19 . 108. 

126, iSS, 202, 246 
Sakuragi Collection* V, 166, 167 
Sawatura, S., Coiltcticm, V, I18 
Seikado (I^asaki) Collccrioti, TV, 35, 165 fE; V* 22, 
aS fF,j 70 

Sciryo-]i (Kyoto), IV, la 
Sesshu, IV, 53, J16 
Shiniada, Dr., IV, 33 
Shimbi Shoin, V, 50 

Shinpsaki Collection, Tokyo, IV, 136; V* 38, 31 
Sho, Marquis, Collection, V, 128 
Shoman Ryyjo Gekiseki, V, 50 
SogAwa Collection, Takamatsu, V, 34 


Sokoku-ji (Yaniaio), IV, 141 
Sotaikan, V, Kij, l 36 
Soycshinia CoUecdoo, V* 72 

Sumitomo Collection (^ 5 iso), IV, 35, IT4* 219. 230; 
V, 29.49,117,143. 153, 160, 163 ff 

Takamatsu Collection, V, 74 
Takami Collection, Nagasaki, V, 70 
Takashinia Collection, Kugenutna, IV, 229; V, 108. 
241* 246 

Tanaka, Viscount M., IV, r20 
Tani Shinichi, fV, 19 
Tokaian Collection (Kyoto), IV, 12 
Tokyo Art Academy, IV^ 35 
Tomioka CoUccdon, 39 
Tomita* K.* IV, 166; V, 157^ 169 
Toy 5 Bijntsu Taikan, IV, 13 

Ueno Collection* IV* 63,179, 197; V, 98 ff., i8ti fE, 203 
Uji, V, 70 

Wakimoto, S., IV, 55 

Yamaguchi Collection, Aahiya, IV, 184- V, 243, 249 
Yamamon?, T,# Collection (TokyX), iV, 71, 92, 119, 
176 ff.* f97, 204; V, 37. ^06* 147,17S ft 
Yamatioudii, Vbc., Collection, V, 31 
Yonezawa* Y„ tV^ 113; V^ 47 
Yoioku-m (Daiu>kii-ji), IV* 35 
Yurinkan (Kyoto)* IV, 76* 193; Y, 133 
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Acadcmidcns, Lcs^ 

Atademy of Paintiiig {Hua-yuati)» IVp ill 128, 
134 £, 140: V* 82 

AcnnliA* Portuguese name of Wp li+ V, 186 
Aioida Buddha, t47 
Amoy, IV, 106 

Arhacs, IV, 11 IE, 35, 204; V, 31* 69+ 242, 249 

Ars Asiadca, V* 224 

Art Institute^ Ctdcago, IV, 88 122-3* 

Bachhofer, L.* IV, 8 
Backhouse, E., V, 79 
Bamboo-painting, iVj 17* 22 IF., 38, 39 
183 E: V, 37. 74p 241, 245 

Berlin Museum {Museum of Far Eastern Art, Berlin}, 
IV, 123, 136* 140; V, 129*218 
Bird and flower-painting, V, 75 ff. 

Bland, V, 79 

Blue and green manner of landscape-painting,^ TV* 3 t 
B odhidkarma* V, t2* 84, 242 
Bodki&attvas, IV, z j; 69, 242 
Boneless manner, V, 20 

Boston Museum (Museum of Rne Arts, Boston, Mass.), 
IV, 12, I5t 16, 26, 36, 37 t 13^. 143, 144. 166. 200. 

206. 214, 215, V, Pi 23* 28, 37, 47, 8d, 167, 169 
Boundary-painting, ehich-hua 
Biidsh Museum* IV, 19, 113, 160,175; V, 66, 92* 93 
Buck* Pearl S-, IV, 10 
Burmese, V, 81 

Cahill, J., Collection, Washington, [V, 170; V* ai 
Calligraphy, V* 5i 170 

Caxo, Frank {New York), see L4ao, C. T. Successor, 
IV* 25^ V, i|3 
Cdisanne, P., V* 155, 206 
Chicago Art Insdtutp, IV, 177, 210, 314, 220 
Christian Mission, IV, 5 fE 


Cincinnati Art Museum* IV* 32, 49, pO-t 
Cleveland Museum, IV, 145; V* 154, idO, 224 
Conflidan scholars^ IV, 106 If. 

Confucius, IV* 47, 107-8^ V* 172 
Contag, Victoria* V* 99, 149* 15?* I59. ^02 
Couplet, P., V, l8d 

Deva, Buddhist heavenly being, IV* t6 
Dragon-veins IV* po, 92, 154* 178; V, 2O71 

209 fif., 213, 216,217-8 
Dry brush, V, 7* 8* 21, i lO 

Dubose* J. P., Lugano, IV* 153^ 154, t6t* 183 ffl; V, 
lU Ih <^4. 107* ti2* 202, 205-6 

Durgan* V* 79 
Diiyvciidak* J. J. L., IV* 105 

Beke, G.* V, 29 

Edwards, iLi IV, 33 

Eight Masters of Nanking, V* 128 ff. 

Eight Scholars of Wu-hsing, IV, 29 
Eight Strange Masters of Yangchou (Vapi^/iaif pa- 
Iftfdf), V, 236 ff. 

Eleuthes, V, 81 

Epidendrum-paintings, V* 70 ff.* 73 ff., 136* 161 ^ 244 
Ericson, E., Collection, New York, IV^ 182* 184; V, 
48 ff. ISO 

Eumorfopoulos Collccdon, British Museum, Londonp 
IV* ill 

European inilnenec, V, 174 

Expresdonisin, IV* 53; V* 2t* tat, 138, 155. 242* 243 

Fan-paintings, IV, 192 
Hgurc Painters, V* 59 ff. 

Finger-painting, V* 223 
Fitzgerald, V, 82 
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Flowcr-paititingp V, 70, 19}^ 197 A"' 

F<^g Mii$ciid1t Ombridgc, Mass., iV^ 9, 33, 4S( 121, 
139 ,126 

Four Famous Talents of Suchou^ IV, t73t 

Four Masters of Chia-dng, V* 45 

Four Worthies of Sucliou ( sii^ r^nWl)* 1V, 93,1 la 

Frankc* Herbert, 149 * 

Frankc, Otto, V, 90 

Freer Gallery^ Washington^ IV, 21, 1% 32^ Mt 4*^. 5^^ 

65. A 78* 94* 9^n 100* lai; 123, I39. I9ii 
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